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The Humble -Alarm (lock 


MostLy it goes. Sometimes it has to be coaxed, some- 
times spanked, sometimes given a dose of oil. Its 
accuracy is dubious. Its tick is anything from an in- 
sistent staccato annoyance to a series of asthmatic 
gulpings. Its alarm frequently functions per se. 

The New Haven Clock Company, of New Haven, 
Conn., concluded there was a chance to lift the alarm 
clock out of the joke column. They designed a case, 
octagon in shape, that gave their clock character and 
individuality. They gave it a convex glass that put it 
on a par with mantel clock beauty and increased its 
visibility. They worked on its tick till they reduced it 
to a whisper. They gave its alarm a pleasing voice, 
sunrise precision and the persistence of a war drum. 
Then they appropriately named it Tom-Tom. 

Such an unusual alarm clock as Tom-Tom has re- 
quired unusual copy to present the subject fittingly to 
a skeptical public. This has been our job. 
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Not what copy says 


but what it sells 


THE advertisement that is written to 
be a literary masterpiece may not create 
a desire for the product. 

The advertising illustration that is 
created to exhibit in the salon may not 
impress the millions to whom the prod- 
uct is to be sold. 

An Interrupting Idea, basically con- 
ceived and convincingly presented, will, 
even in competition with hundreds of 
other advertisements, command atten- 
tion and create the desire to buy. 

At Federal, we render every service 
within the province of an advertising 
agency, but we prefer not to handle an ac- 
count in which any factor of the service 


is rated higher than advertising that sells. 
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What Do Visitors See in Your 
Plant? 


Short Cuts in Taking Folks through the Factory, and Ways of Telling 
Them What They Have Seen 


By James 


Not long ago, an English manu- 
facturer came’ to this coun- 
try for the purpose of opening a 
branch factory to make a patented 
product. To his chagrin, he dis- 
covered that an American concern 
was making the stuff by methods 
so like his own that the field 
would be competitive. 

Going back in memory, he re- 
called an American visitor who 
had been shown through his plant 
at home several years ago, and 
there was little doubt that his 
process had been copied then. 

That is the way I got the story, 
and it sounds plausible except for 
one thing: Mighty few English 
manufacturers let visitors into 
their plants! 

With us, it is different. Hun- 
dreds of our factories are not 
only open to the public, but vis- 
itors are systematically caught 
with drag nets. In one city you find 
at your breakfast plate at any 
hotel a cordial invitation to visit 
the local breakfast food plant. 
In another, attending a conven- 
tion, you discover that several fa- 
mous factories are scheduled on 
the program. American manufac- 
turers have even gone the length 
of giving factory visitors free 
transportation from nearby cities. 

Regarding the way to get the 
visitor into the factory, there is 
some impressive literature. 

But what to do with him or her, 
once inside—not so much. 

Wherefore, the time and money 
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cost of showing visitors through 
the plant is often too high. There 
is a “distraction cost,” too—in- 
terruption of work by visitors. 
The manufacturer, who has per- 
haps seen his plant grow up from 
very small beginnings, thinks that 
simply walking the visitor through 
its different departments will give 
him all the thrills that went with 
the process of growth—where the 
real result may be that the vis- 
itor, having gone through the 
plant and looked at everything, 
has really seen nothing. Or he 
may have seen fifty things in 
which he was not at all interested, 
and missed the two or three that 
he came to investigate. 

I remember once, when the 
Butterick building was new, trail- 
ing along one day after several se- 
rious German officials who had 
allotted an hour in their schedule 
to see certain fire protective fea- 
tures which were then novel. One 
of the architects and a represen- 
tative of the city building depart- 
ment acted as guides. There was a 
certain beam in this building 
against which a fire test chamber 
had been built, heat run up to 
something over 2,000 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and then the fire hose 
turned on the hot beam, after 
which its deflection was measured 
and found negligible. While the 
absorbed Germans were looking 
at that, a hospitable department 
manager corralled and_ started 
them on a walk through the mag- 
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azine press room. They succeeded 
in tearing themselves away for 
an inspection of a skylight in- 
.tended to free the building of 
smoke and gases in the event of 
fire—but going on to what they 
thought was something else in fire 
protection engineering, they found 
themselves watching the making 
of paper patterns! When they 
‘finally escaped, it was with a de- 
vout “Ach!” of thankfulness. 

In another European country of 
serious people they do this thing 
better. 

A great deal of the marine 
lighting apparatus of the world 
is made in Sweden, where a blind 
man, Dr. Nils Gustaf Dalen, has 
invented many of the automatic 
devices for flashing unattended 
marine lights. He is particularly 
famous for the sun valve, which 
lights up a marine signal at dusk 
and turns it down at dawn with- 
out attention. At the Dalen 
works at Stockholm the visitor 
is welcomed, but immediately 
asked, “What do you want to 
see?” Perhaps he is merely a lay 
sight-seer, in which case he will 
be taken over a carefully planned 
route to get the best general idea 
of the place in the shortest time. 
This route is charted, and at cer- 
tain points, guides explain opera- 
tions for the general visitor. An- 
other visitor, however, may be a 
lighthouse official, with problems 
to solve—he follows an entirely 
different route, concentrating up- 
on the information he has come to 
secure and avoiding irrelevant and 
distracting details. Another vis- 
itor is interested in railway sig- 
nals or highway lighting, another 
is an engineer concerned with 
machining processes, and so on— 
for each of them has been plan- 
ned the route that will give the 
most information, vividly, in the 
least time—their time and that of 
the Dalen organization. In effect, 
each route is like the “phantom” 
drawing of a piece of apparatus 
that subordinates all but one part 
upon which attention is to be di- 
rected. 

People with a factory to show 
usually have an. exaggerated. idea 
of its importance. They think it’s 
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so important that they won’t let in 
visitors at all, or on the other 
hand want to show every depart- 
ment and even every individual 
machine. I speak feelingly on this 
subject, because for more than 
twenty years my work has taken 
me through every conceivable sort 
of plant, and it is the hardest 
thing possible to be conducted to 
the particular process or machine 
you want to see, and get out again, 
without being shown the general 
office, the stockroom, the power 
house and the reserve coal pile. 


AISLES AND AISLES OF FACTORY 


I don’t know how much the 
Westinghouse plant in East Pitts- 
burgh may have grown in fifteen 
years, but when I visited it that 
long ago, they told me another 
good story about serious Germans. 
A party of German bankers was 
being shown through the works. 
They walked down an aisle nearly 
a mile long, and at the end, one 
of the Germans said, “This is a 
big building.” Turning a corner, 
they went through another aisle 
the same length, and the German 
said, “This is the biggest build- 
ing I ever saw.” Still another 
aisle—they could have gone 
through dozens of them—and at 
the end of the third the German 
banker said, “Himmel! This is 
the biggest building in the world!” 

I quit in the middle of the sec- 
ond aisle, saying, “That’s all I 
want to see of the factory.” 

What? Write about the fac- 
tory without looking at it? Well, 
they didn’t exactly say it, but 
that’s what the Westinghouse folks 
felt. For I had been commis- 
sioned to explain the electrical 
business to college men, for the 
purpose of recruiting young men 
into the organization. When the 
pamphlet was written, it proved 
entirely satisfactory, and _ the 
Westinghouse folks saw the point 
—that the material to be gathered 
consisted of ideas rather than 
sights, and was to be found in 
men, not machinery. 

A man’s pride in his plant is 
like his pride in his baby. If it’s 
any kind of plant at all, it is his 
baby, and just walking through 
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Lnspiration 





i there is one type ied advertising 
above all others in which truth- 
ful copy is essential it is Financial 
Advertising. If there is a type in 
which it is most difficult to make 
the Truth interesting it is Bank 
Advertising. In planning and ex- 
ecuting the advertising of the 
following nationally known finan- 
cial institutions the H. K. McCann 
Company has always found un- 
limited inspiration in its motto— 


Truth Well Told. 








ANGLO-LONDON PARIS CO. - - - - Sam Francisco 
BANK OF CALIFORNIA N.A. - - - - San Francisco 
INTERNATIONAL TRUST CO.- - - - - - - Denver 
JOHN MUNROE & CO. - - - - «- « - New York 
NATIONAL CITY BANK- - - - - - «.'- Cleveland 
NEW YORK TRUST:OO; .- «<< 4:< - New York 
SCANN COMPAN 
THE H.K.M N MPANY 
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reminds him of the time when it 
was the tiniest infant, and its first 
tooth, and first word, and the 
time it began to creep and walk. 
Not long ago, in going through a 
big New Jersey factory with the 
president of the company, I was 
shown into a dingy little shed, 
containing nothing to see, but my 
host told me, in a hushed voice, 


that this was thé place where he 


had started. To him it was a 
cathedral, and he really believed 
that others would feel that way if 
simply taken into the place. 

The truth is, that nine factories 
out of ten are dull as sights, and 
if visitors are to understand 
them, and go away with the feel- 
ing that they know that particular 
plant and product, having seen it 
—which is a very desirable kind 
of good-will—they must be shown 
through in a way that gives ideas. 

Visitors are a _ valuable by- 
product in the Burroughs Adding 
Machine factory. Detroit is 
famous as a convention town, and 
during the course of the year 
thousands of business men who 
use adding machines come to the 
city and are shown through the 
Burroughs works. The making 
of an adding machine is one of 
those processes so wonderful that 
there is almost nothing to be seen. 
The visitor can be shown depart- 
ment after department, full of 
mysterious machines making 
parts, but one part looks just 
about like another, and the whole 
business is noisy and confusing. 
Mr. Banker or Mr. Company 
Treasurer will turn from. the ma- 
chining of a complicated part to 
watch a man repairing a casting 
with an oxy-acetylene flame, 
which is really something to look 
at. You gather the biggest and 
most intelligent crowd of visitors 
you can assemble, and start show- 
ing them your plant. I'll under- 
take to draw them all away from 
you with an oxy-acetylene weld- 
ing outfit! s 

The Burroughs folks discov- 
ered this long ago, and made their 
plant interesting by the very sim- 
ple device of giving visitors a 
pamphlet, telling them what they 
had seen. The highlights in this 
pamphlet are: More than eighty 
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years ago Charles Babbage built 
a calculating machine as big as a 
barrel, sinking $30,000 of his own 
money, and $85,000 of British 
Government money in it, leaving 
his invention incomplete. The 
modern adding machine contains 
many more parts than Babbage’s, 
and does many more things, yet 
is a marvel of compactness. In 
the Burroughs works, the visitor 
has seen these many parts being 
cut, split, sheared, punched, 
stamped, drilled, turned, threaded, 
twisted, milled, riveted, burred, 
planed, forged, tempered, ground, 
buffed, plated, polished and as- 
sembled. The dimensions of two 
or three important parts are given 
for illustration. Something is 
said about the invention depart- 
ment that is constantly effecting 
improvements, and designing new 
models, something about people 
still left in the world who believe 
that they can beat an adding ma- 
chine with their brains, something 
about the employees who make 
Burroughs apparatus, their sports 
and jollifications, and so forth. 

The advantage of the printed 
pamphlet is, that visitors take it 
away with them, as a souvenir, 
and a record. 


USE OF A PREPARED TALK 


The next best thing is a pre- 
pared talk to be used by guides. 
This deserves as much prepara- 
tion as a sales talk, and should be 
not only as clear, but as standard, 
and faithfully adhered to. 

Left to themselves, guides and 
announcers. generally talk too 
much, and say unimportant things. 
I recall one instance in which a 
music-reproducing device had to 
be briefly explained to visitors 
before they heard the music. The 
important element, of course, was 
the music itself—if people don’t 
find it more interesting than talk, 
then they were’ probably tone 
deaf, and there’s no use explain- 
ing anyway. 

The first lecturer tried was a 
parson out of a job. He would 
come out upon the platform, 
smile sweetly, and begin, “It was 
—er—Beethoven—was it not?—I 
think it was Beethoven—who once 
made the remark—” Next they 
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An advertisement that is poorly 
printed is only half effective. 


Be it in color, or black-and-white, it 
must be faithfully re-produced in order 
properly to perform its function to 
attract, interest, convince, and incite 
action from the reader. 


Needlecraft Magazine has always 
recognized the advertiser's right to 
good printing. 


It prints its inside pages on super- 
calendar stock. Heavy, coated stock 
is used for Colored Covers and Colored 
Inserts, and the printing is done by 
experts on Meihle flat-bed presses. 


The excellence of its printing has done 
its part in bringing Needlecraft to the 
high position it now holds among 
worthwhile advertising media. 


Robert B. Johnston 
Advertising Manager 
New York 


JAMES A. ROBERTSON 
Western Manager 
Chicago 
ELIOTT D. ODELL 


Eastern Manager 
New York 


DORR & CORBETT 
New England Representatives 
Boston 
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tried an actor out of a job, and 
he talked like Spartacus to the 
gladiators. A salesman did no 
better because he tried to sell the 
device to the audience en masse, 
and that wasn’t the time or place 
to sell. Finally, the right impres- 
sion was made by a woman, the 
manufacturer’s secretary, who 
simply memorized and pleasantly 
spoke a two-minute descriptive 
talk, and said, “We will now hear 
Mendelssohn’s ‘Spring Song.’” 

Routes and explanatory talks 
by guides can be widely varied, 
according to the nature of the 
plant to be shown, the time de- 
voted to a trip through, and simi- 
lar factors. In some establish- 
ments there is really but little to 
see, unless one happens to be in- 
terested in technicalities. That 
kind of plant is exemplified in the 
_ Ford works at Detroit, where the 
really interesting details of the 
process were dramatized for visi- 
tors in the famous “assembling 
line,” now to be seen in branch 
assembling plants and not long ago 
a strong Broadway attraction. 
There is absolutely nothing worth 
looking at in the making of most 
automobile parts, and Ford visi- 
tors are asked to waste little time, 
if any, upon screw cutting ma- 
chines, drill presses or lathes. 
The parts are brought together 
and started down the assembling 
line, where visitors actually see 
the car grow. 

Other plants have novelty or 
beauty. One of the _ sights 
of New York forty years ago, 
was the cast iron building that 
housed the publishing business of 
Harper & Brothers, down in 
Franklin Square, which was a 
wonder in its day, when the “iron 
building” was as marvelous as the 
iron steamboat. The Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company’s plant in Phila- 
delphia is interesting to look at 
by reason of the mural decora- 
tions in the editorial and business 
offices, and employees’ lunch 
rooms, supplementing the wonders 
of the mechanical department. A 
good-size telephone -exchange is 
interesting to most people because 
they see there what happens when 
they call “Central,” and requires 
considerable explanation because 
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some of the most important points 
are invisible—such as the fact 
that, the moment an operator has 
connected two subscribers, she is 
cut off from their conversation. 
In other plants, quite extensive, 
the why and wherefore of the 
process could be condensed to ten 
or fifteen minutes’ view and ex- 
planation of that section where 
the actual product ernerges. 


ERRONEOUS IDEAS MAY BE LEFT 
WITH VISITORS 


Visitors sometimes take away 
with them harmful impressions. 

In one case, a model factory, 
light, clean and airy, had a paint 
room where parts were dipped in 
enamel. Nine visitors out of ten, 
particularly women, felt sorry for 
the men working in that room as 
soon as they caught the odor of 
paint. “How dreadful!” they 
would say, holding their noses. 
“How unhealthy!” And this was 
the chief point many of them re- 
membered—that the making of 
such-and-such a product was hard 
on employees. A few words by 
the guide corrected this idea. He 
explained that, by dipping, a few 
men in that room did the work of 
many hand painters. He called 
attention to the huskiness of the 
fellows in the enamel room, and 
said it was an odd fact, but true, 
that after anyone has worked 
there a few days, he no longer 
smells paint. 

Visitors get wrong impressions 
from noisy machinery, or tasks 
that require quick movements, or 
from any work or operation that 
seems unusually exacting or 
laborious. 

Some time ago, as part of the 
movie news, there was a picture 
of a farm dog turning a tread- 
mill to run a churn, It happened 
that I saw this picture three times, 
and in each case the audience said, 
“Poor dog!” and pitied him be- 
cause he had to work. As a mat- 
ter of fact, dogs enjoy a little 
tread-mill run, and the device has 
been used for years to keep bulls 
in condition and minimize their 
savageness. But public sympathy 
for people who have to work is 
instinctive. Visitors at the plant 

(Continued on page 162) 
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On the Inside Looking In 





The Copy Chief of an Advertising Agency Gives His Views on Litera- 
ture and Other Things 


By S. K. Wilson 


i teaic the advertising pro- 
fession from outside arenas of 
writing may churn up all sorts of 
reactions. The present’ writer 
“broke into” the agency field 
blandly supposing he would enjoy a 
bulge on his new confreres because 
he was a “writer.” That spasm 
of dementia lasted fully forty-eight 
hours. And it is with respect tu 
its complete and painless cure that 
he ventures here to set down some 
of his experiences. 

Copy was what he proposed to 
“do” for his outfit—and to “do” 
big. He wasn’t, it is true, so 
bumptious as to think writing 
advertising copy a soft job. But 
he’d been swinging a more or less 
respected pen through various 
areas of editorial space for many 
years; and he was quite prepared 
to dip it into new wells of admira- 
tion. That was quite a few years 
ago. He’s still, though chastened, 
with the same agency. He con- 
tinues to dip the pen; but there’s 
scarcely a man or boy among his 
150 associates from whom he 
hasn’t been glad to borrow ink. 

Now that’s extraordinary, if you 
like. For outside the copy depart- 
ment, only a handful of these asso- 
ciates are trained writers. And 
though a third of the agency’s 
personnel has had college or tech- 
nical school experience, not every 
one perhaps, even of these, could 
do a sustained piece of writing. 
But with respect to constructive 
criticism, which is so many tenths 
of advertising writing that the 
original modicum is almost lost 
sight of, this upstart writer could 
get points from virtually every 
person in the shop. In short, his 
pen did not find itself until a 
hundred other hands closed with 
his on the shaft; his copy was not 
copy until he turned it into tracings 
of the merchandising wisdom with 
which his associates were satu- 
rated. 


His first instructors were the 





account handlers. These were 
smart young men—even he realized 
that. College men for the most 
part. They deferred to him as a 
“writer”—very suavely and very 
disingenuously. That was part of 


their “game.” Soon he began to 
come croppers—as a “writer,” 
mind you. One of these execu- 


tives to whom he offered a piece 
of copy murmured, with his finger 
on a certain paragraph: “That’s 
dangerously near litotes, isn’t it?” 
Litotes! From a business man! 
Flabbergasted, the copy writer 
sought his coop to meditate on the 
discovery of a rare bird—the aca- 
demic live wire. 
HE HAD NO COMEBACK 


Another account handler soft- 
soaped him to the ears, ma- 
neuvered him into a corner and 
drawled: “This allusion, now, to 
capillary attraction—just what do 
you understand by capillary attrac- 
tion?” And gravelled him! He’d 
been using sonorously a term of 
which he could report, when chal- 
lenged, no more than that it had 
something to do with a hair! 

“Do you think ‘his every aim’ is 
impeccable English?” gently ob- 
jected still another of these learned 
go-getters; and he rubbed another 
bruise. So on down the line. 
Even the space-buyer nailed him 
one day with a sly demand for the 
etymology of “demijohn.” (Look 
that one up yourself before you 
take your next pull at one.) These 
chaps weren’t baiting a new copy 
writer. They weren't philan- 
thropically plugging gaps in his 
education. They weren’t merely 
helping to get out better copy. 
Actually, they were themselves 
writing copy. It was a literal 
“laying on of hands” for the 
greater glory of their commercial 
alma mater and the broader busi- 
ness of its clients. 

So much for just the English of 
it. When it came to copy as copy 
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LOOKIT- 


YOU 40-YEAR OLDS! 


Remember this power demon 
of boyhood days? .. And how 
you got it for “One new sub- 
scriber and ten cents addi- 
tional” from 


THE YOUTH’S 
COMPANION 


Clare Briggs is right. Those 
were the days of real sport. And 
now they're coming back for 
the girls and boys of today. 
The Youth's Companion will 
re-establish this famous insti- 
tution effective with its issue 
of October 22nd. That number 
will carry a special 

8-page Premium Supplement 
Picturing a galaxy of offerings to tempt the eye and 
energies of its quarter-million young readers, stirring 
them to go out and win radio sets, cameras, bicycles, 
air rifles, books, Boy Scout fixin’ s, personal acces- 
sories and a hundred other trinkets dear to the heart 
of youth. At the same time the subscription price 
will be reduced to 


$2.00 per Year! 


Youth today greatly influences the purchases of its 
own household. The YOUTH’S COMPANION, alert 
to the likes and wants of these eager young minds, 
will put your advertisement before an interested 
audience of 

225,000 Subscribers— ABC —Rebate-Backed— Guaranteed 


Short Closing Date + Immediate National] Publicity 
Write now for data 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
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—the fine points of advertising 
writing—what this “literary” maa 
learned of his genial coadjutors 
would burst the boards of a very 
corpulent book. Perhaps it’s 
enough to say on that point that 
he’s still learning. 

Speaking broadly, what most im- 
pressed him in modern advertising 
practice as represented by the 
agency he has the honor to serve, 
is its superlative exhaustiveness. 
Such combing of records, such 
grubbing for facts! The word 
“meticulous” was coined to cover 
it. Comparatively, working up a 
doctor’s thesis is child’s play. Be- 
fore a line of advertising is writ- 
ten, months, sometimes years, are 
spent investigating every conceiv- 
able problem involved. Hundreds 
of thousands of words are com- 
piled. Questionnaires are broad- 
cast. The average layman, who 
conceives copy as “the idle pastime 
of a summer day,” would be 
aghast at the volume and intricacy 
of the study exacted before copy 
is even approached. It is (to 
divert an H. G. Wells title) lit- 
erally “The Research Magnificent.” 

And when the callboy knocks 
on the copy writer’s door, the same 
exhaustive care is his cue. Win- 
ston Churchill is supposed to have 
rewritten “Richard Carvel” eleven 
times. That’s piffling. Advertis- 
ments rewritten thirty times or 
more are not rare. That adver- 
tisement you skim idly enough in 
print, and to the composition of 
which you would allot perhaps a 
half-hour’s work, probably has be- 
hind it a score of revises and re- 
writes, thousands of dollars in 
high-priced time, and a trade in- 
vestigation that covered weeks! 

All to what end? you interject. 
Or did, some years ago. Nowa- 
days, most people concede the 
power of advertising. But how 
tremendous that power is, what 
manner of scepter the agency may 
sway, you could not fully realize 
unless you were clinging to its 
mighty arm. Magic, no less! The 
advertising agency can _ create 
financial empires, found great dy- 
nasties, supplant the ideals of gen- 
erations. No fictional romance 
ever held the thrill one gets from 
delving in these imperial archives. 
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Take one story. Time, 1917. A 
mill building of no great size. Two 
men with a dream—and $4,000 to 
spend on advertising. The limping 
little account came to this agency. 
Today, there’s a plant of thirty 
buildings covering over twenty- 
five acres doing an annual business 
of more than $12,000,000. And this 
prodigy was achieved almost ex- 
clusively by advertising. Page the 
spook of Harun-al-Raschid! 

Another practical pipe-dream 
from the family archives. Just a 
laboratory experiment! Today, 
80 per cent distribution among all 
retailers who sell varnish—the 
largest shelf distribution of any 
varnish in America. Accom- 
plished by advertising cunningly 
spliced with agency-developed mer- 
chandising policies. 

From zero to the third largest 
distribution among retail grocers 
of any trade-marked product is 
another of these advertising 
miracles. Up to 1906, this product 
had been a slow-selling specialty, 
of limited geographical distribution, 
with the good-will accretions of 
age. Today, it is one of the most 
successful specialties in America. 
Advertising! Plus a_ radical 
change, worked out by the agency 
today, of course, involves the 
agency’s participation in the client’s 
whole corporate activity. 

Captains of industry—the clients. 
And justly so-called. But behind 
the scenes is the advertising 
agency. What rank? Generalis- 
simo, declares this “litry’” man. 
And few of the captains, he 
imagines, dispute it. 





Will Handle. Outdoor Adver- 


tising for Agency Members 

The General Outdoor Advertising 
Company, New York, has completed a 
sales agreement with the National Out- 
door Advertising Bureau, Inc., of that 
city, to handle the outdoor advertising 
business of Bureau members. The Bu- 
reau clears the outdoor business of 211 
advertising agency members. 





Listerated Gum Account for 


Stewart-Davis 
The advertising account of the Lis- 
terated Gum Corporation, New York, 
which was recently purchased by Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. & Company, Chicago, is 
being directed by the Stewart-Davis Com- 
pany, Chicago advertising agency. 





—— 
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As Published by the 
Buffalo Evening News: 


The following figures are reprinted herewith from a 
circular recently issued by the Buffalo Evening News: 


August, 1925— Advertising Line Record 








Audited by De Lisser Bros., Inc. Accountants 
Evening Evening 
TIMES News 
6 Days 6 Days 
Amusements and Theaters 15,035 
Trucks, Tires and Automobile Acces- 


13,149 9,296 


Department Stores. 1 6 Q ; QO QO QO 150,881 


Financial, Banks and Brokers 6,102 
Legal and Public Notices 1,677 
Hotels, Resorts and Restaurants.... 2,218 
Jewelry, Silverware and Opticians.. 13,397 7,032 
Real Estate 12,684 
Musical Instruments 8,236 
Other Classifications 19,057 


Grand total for Month of August, 1925, of local and 
foreign display advertising (classified not included) : 


Msundsy TIMES sa, 7 2 2ySDO 
Buffalo News, 6 Das . . . 577,421 


The above figures reproduced exactly from a circular issued by The Buffalo 
News shows beyond question the remarkable lead of The Buffalo Evening 
TIMES in the above important lines of business. With the present population 
of Buffalo, consisting of approximately 145,000 families, for The Baffalo 
TIMES or any other newspaper to claim it completely covers all Buffalo 
would not enly ‘be absurd but absolutely false and an insult to the intelligence 
of even the smallest advertiser. But—The Buffalo Evening TIMES with a 
circulation of over 75,000 copies daily in the City of Buffalo alone, covers 
exclusively over one-half of the families in Buffalo. 








Present Circulation of the Buffalo Evening and 


Sunday Times Over 105,000 Copies Daily 





National Representatives: VERREE AND CONKLIN, INC. 
New York, Chicago, Detroit, San Francisco, Kansas City 
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How Many . en 


Does the Averag 


AKE any group of average 

individuals...the men you 
meet at the “19th Hole,” for 
instance, or the women your 
wife entertains at bridge... 
how many morning news- 
papers does each one read? 
More than one? Hardly 


ever. 


In Chicago the Herald and 
Examiner is one of the two 
morning newspapers. Six 
mornings in every week 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK : 1834 Broadway 
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Morning Newspapers 


.-- Person Buy? 


350,000 men and women buy 
the Herald and Examiner. 
And on Sunday over 1,120,000 
buy it. 


These people prefer the 
Herald and Examiner. We 
know they prefer it because 
they pay a higher price for it. 


Advertisers find them an 
attentive audience, for they are 
concerned with living.... 


happily and well. Tell them 


about your product or service. 


1, and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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Widening the Security Market 
Insures National Safety 


America and Great Britain are the safest, sanest, 
most prosperous nations in the world because they 
are “nations of investors.” 


The ideal “capitalistic state” will be attained when 
every citizen of America is a stockholder in its in- 
dustries. ‘ Prosperity and stability will then be 
secure against “red” propaganda and other assaults. 
Pursuant to this end the great industrial organiza- 
tions are distributing their securities as widely as 
possible. 


How to reach the great army of substantial in- 
vestors most effectively is a question easily answered 
in Chicago—advertise in The Chicago Daily News. 


The Chicago Daily News holds the interest and 
confidence of the financially competent citizens of 
Chicago to an exceptional degree. Included in its 
400,000 daily average circulation—1,200,000 daily 
readers—are investors large and small, old and new, 
who are educated in buying securities. 


Every day in its “Final Edition” The Daily News 
presents the complete story of the financial day 
twelve hours earlier than these same reports are 
available in any morning paper. Your advertisement 
in juxtaposition with this “news while it is news” 
will reach the attention of the reader when his in- 
terest in investment is at its peak. 


THE CHIGAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 





Two-Cent Stamp Gains Favor 
under New Postage Rates 


Psychological Effect of One and One-half Cent Denomination Soon 
Wears Off, Big Mailers Find 


WesTINGHOUSE Exectric & ManuFac- 
TURING COMPANY, 
PittsBurGH, Pa. 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

You will recall there used to be a 
great deal of argument regarding the 
relative merits of the one and two 
cent stamp as used on _ direct-mail 
work. Now that the new postal regu- 
lations have gone into effect, requiring 
a minimum of a one and one-half cent 
stamp, how has this affected the for- 
mer situation? Do you know whether 
advertisers in general are using the 
one and one-half cent stamp instead 
of the two-cent stamp? Personally, I 
should feel that the one and one-half 
cent stamp would now be as effective 
as the two-cent stamp, or nearly so, 
with the exception, of course, that the 
envelope cannot be sealed. What 
should like to get is your personal 
opinion regarding the trend in this 
situation at the present time. 
WeEsTINGHOUSE ELectric & MANuFac- 

TURING COMPANY, 
A. M. STakrH_e, 
Department of Publicity. 


BS. users of the mails, with 
whom we have discussed the 
matter brought up by Mr. Staehle, 
seem to be pretty generally of the 
opinion that first-class mail will 
be more than ever used from now 
on. Under the old arrangement, 
when circular matter could be 
mailed third-class for a cent an 
ounce, there was enough differ- 
ence to make it a financial object 
to use third-class rates when the 
mailings went very far up into 
the thousands. But now, when it 
costs one and one-half cents to 
mail a circular third class, these 
houses are inclined to think there 
is no use in taking a chance with 
third-class mail when it costs only 
one-half cent more per unit to 
use first class. 

When things are figured down 
very closely, as of course they 
have to be when the mails are 
used on a big scale, some interest- 
ing and important comparisons 
may be brought out. One large 
Chicago establishment a couple 
of years ago conducted some ex- 
tensive experiments to demon- 
strate, if possible, the relative pull- 


ing power of advertising matter 
mailed first class as against third 
class. It discovered that the first- 
class mailings brought in -more 
business but hardly enough to 
justify the additional expenditure 
of $10 per thousand for stamps. 
But now the additional cost is 
only $5 per thousand and the 
house has concluded that this is 
not enough to bother about. In 
other words, it will give the first- 
class mail the benefit of a doubt. 
The only-way to get the thing 
down to an effective working basis 
where one can know just about 
what he is getting for his money 
is to experiment. It would seem 
that Westinghouse could well af- 
ford to try out with some differ- 
ent classes of mail, much after 
the method now being tried by 
another Chicago company. 


A SCIENTIFIC TEST 


The company is now planning 
to send out 100,000 pieces of 
direct-mail advertising under five 
different classifications. The ob- 
ject is to discover just what 
psychological effect, if any, there 
is to various denominations and 
colors of stamps. Twenty thou- 
sand pieces will be mailed first 
class under the prepaid privileges, 
the envelopes being stamped on 
the meter system. Twenty thou- 
sand will be mailed third class on 
the same basis. The third 20,000 
will have one and one-half cent 
pre-cancelled stamps under third- 
class privileges, and another 20,000 
will be mailed first class with pre- 
cancelled stamps. The remaining 
20,000 will be mailed first class in 
the regular way, the stamps being 
cancelled at the post office. Each 
mailing is carefully keyed by 
means of a distinctive number so 
that the returns can be definitely 
traced. Within sixty days this 
company expects to know enough 
about the different kinds of stamps 
and mailing methods to enable it 
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to decide which is the better for 
each particular purpose. 

What works for one class of 
merchandise may have an entirely 
different effect on another class. 
The thing to do, therefore, is to 
make tests. General rules are 
rather risky when the mailing runs 
up far into the thousands. 

It is true, as suggested by Mr. 
Staehle, that for a time the new 
one and one-half cent stamp ap- 
pealed to people because of its 
newness. Being of a distinct 
color, it had the effect of bring- 
ing rather a new angle into direct- 
mail presentations. But it is the 
judgment of mail-order houses 
that this effect is already wearing 
off and that at best it will be only 
temporary in almost any mailing 
proposition. It is rather early to 
make any broad statements in 
view of certain extensive experi- 
ments now being conducted. But 
it is safe to say, nevertheless, that 
if the one and one-half rate on 
third-class mail is maintained by 
Congress when the new postal rate 
bill is passed, there will be an 
unprecedented use of first-class 
mail for advertising purposes and 
that fewer one and one-half cent 
stamps will be used than previ- 
ously was the case with one-cent 
stamps. The difference of a cent 
a letter is something worth con- 
sidering when the mailings are 
immense. But half a cent a letter 
is quite another thing again.— 
[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Detroit Office for National 
Outdoor Advertising Bureau 


The National Outdoor Advertising 
Bureau, Inc., New York, has opened an 
office at Detroit. James Strasburg is 
Detroit representative. 

Pierce A. Skelton and D. S. Schenck 
have been added to the New York 
stom. fF O’Donnell and M. J. 
Raynolds have joined the staff of the 
Chicago office. 


Wallace Meyer with Reincke- 
Ellis Company 


Wallace Meyer, secretary of the 
Charles F. W. Nichols Company, Chi- 
cago advertising | agency, has resigned 
after eight years’ service to become di- 
rector of plans and copy for the 
Reincke-Ellis Company, advertising 
agency, of that city. He was at one 
time a member of the Chicago staff of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company. 
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New Accounts for 


Ferry-Hanly Agency 

Adolph Goldmark & Sons, New York, 
importers of Marshall’s kippered her- 
ring and Chiver’s marmalade, have ap- 
pointed the New York office of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company to 
direct their advertising. A newspaper 
_ campaign will be conducted in the 

ast. 

The Windsor Motor Products Cor- 
poration, New York, has also appointed 
this agency to direct its advertising 
account. .A newspaper campaign is 
planned for the Middle West. 


Lever Brothers to Advertise 


Non-Freeze Radiator Mixture 

Plans are being prepared for an ad- 
vertising campaign on “‘NoVap,” a new 
non-evaporative mixture to keep auto- 
mobile radiators from freezing. 

This product is being manufactured 
by the Lever Brothers Company, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., maker of ux, Life- 
buoy, etc. Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
Inc., New York, will direct the adver- 
tising of ‘“NoVap.” 


Buys “Pin Money” Pickles 

John Cecil and James Cecil, of Cecil, 
Baretto & Cecil, Inc., Richmond, Va., 
advertising agency, head a group which 
has bought a — interest in the 
plant of Mrs. Kidd. Inc., pro- 
ducer of “Pin e Money” pickles. The 
plant will be enlarged and an advertis- 
ing campaign planned. 


F. P. Glass Sells Interest in 
St. Louis “Star” 


Frank P. Glass has resigned as 
editorial director and has sold his in- 
terest in the St. Louis Star to Elzey M. 
Roberts, publisher. Mr. Glass had been 
with the Star since 1922. 


G. W. Williams, Jr., with 


Donovan-Armstrong Agency 

G. W. Williams, Jr., recently adver- 
tising manager of the Postum Cereal 
Company, New York, has joined Dono- 
van-Armstrong, Philadelphia advertising 
agency. He was formerly with N. W. 
Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 


Wheary Trunk Account for 
Wm. H. Rankin 


The Wheary Trunk Company, Racine, 
Wis., has appointed the Tiicnee office 
of the Wm. H. Rankin Company, ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertis- 
ing account. 


Earl Reeve with Blackett & 


Sample 
Earl Reeve has joined the staff of 
Blackett & Sample, Inc., Chicago adver- 
tising agency. e was for ten years 
Western manager of the Curtis Publish- 
ing Company. 





Now, My Dear Bradbury— 


In Defense of the Time-Honored Phrase “No Obligation On Your Part” 


By Maxwell Droke 


| RAVE just read with more 
than passing interest, Amos 
Bradbury’s article, “No Obliga- 
tion on Your Part” in the Sep- 
tember 10 issue of PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and finding myself dia- 
metrically opposed to his line of 
reasoning, I venture to throw a 
few chips in the pot and take a 
hand. 

For a matter of fifteen years 
or more, I have been an inveterate 
user of that little phrase which 
appears to give Mr. Bradbury such 
poignant mental anguish—and I 
use it for a reason which appar- 
ently has not occurred to him as 
a bare possibility. Candidly, I 
use this phrase, or an alternative, 
to allay the suspicions of those 
sensitive souls who suffer from 
what may be termed a signature 
complex. 

Let me explain. 

Not so many years ago, simple, 
trusting folk who make up (and 
for that matter still make up) 
the bulk of our _ population, 
learned from bitter experience that 
the act of signing a paper for a 
stranger, often led to a peck of 
trouble. Thus, the admonition, 
“Never sign any sort of a paper 
for a stranger” became a precept 
to guide an oncoming generation. 

ae even today this reluctance 

“sign a paper” is a mighty im- 
po. factor with which to deal. 
There are thousands and thou- 
sands of persons who are afflicted 
with the signature complex. They 
hem, haw and hesitate before 
touching pen to paper. 

I have made any number of 
tests to satisfy myself on this very 
point. I have definitely deter- 
mined that the omission of that 
simple little phrase “without cost 
or obligation” on a coupon or re- 
turn post card often has a marked 
effect on the percentage of re- 
turns. 

I grant you that all this sounds 
ridiculous in the extreme, but the 
fact remains that there are folks 


who demand this assurance before 
they will even consider sending for 
an illustrated booklet. They fear, 
perhaps unconsciously, that in 
some mysterious way a signature 
on the dotted line may prove a 
binding obligation. 

There are a few people left in 
the world who still persist in read- 
ing all of the fine print on an in- 
surance policy! 

In cases where the “no obliga- 
tion” phrase was purposely or 
thoughtlessly omitted from coupon 
or card, have frequently had 
persons who filled in the form 
cautiously add a line to the effect 
that they assumed no obligation in 
making the request for “full par- 
ticulars,” 

Generally speaking, the business 
man has little or no hesitancy in 
filling in a request for detailed 
data. He understands fully that 
the request involves no binding 
obligation. But, more often than 
you imagine, the farmer, the 
laborer, the housewife and others 
who seldom come in direct contact 
with the business world, may pause 
and ponder before taking the fatal 
step. They retain an inherited 
caution that is difficult to down. 
It gives them a comfortable feel- 
ing of security to see that little 
“no obligation” phrase promi- 
nently displayed. And so I stick 
it on! 

Yes, Mr. Bradbury, my coupons 
say “No obligation on your part,” 
when I fully intend to hunt up 
the best salesman to be found, 


. and put him right on your trail, 
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to follow up that inquiry. I admit 
this freely and unblushingly. But 
I still maintain that my coupon 
means exactly what it says. 

If I tell you that you may have 
a beautifully illustrated book, let’s 
say on “The Story of Stucco” 
“without obligation”’—and then 
send a salesman to call, am I vio- 
ae your confidence? Not at 
all! 


My statement that you assume 
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no obligation is literally true. You 
are not bound to give my sales- 
man any special consideration. 
You can give him a curt dis- 
missal. You can refuse to see 
him. 

Look at it from my side of the 
fence: I have sent you an ex- 
pensive four-color process book 
on “The Story of Stucco.” I 
claim no special consideration for 
this business courtesy, but you 
will agree, I think, that it gives 
me a right to assume that you 
are interested in the subject of 
stucco. 

Now, if you are genuinely inter- 
ested—if you are in the market 
now—I have some more interest- 
ing facts and figures up my sleeve 
that I’d like to present. My story 
is too long and involved to tell 
completely in book form. Besides 
you no doubt will have questions to 
ask. I want to have a capable am- 
bassador right on the ground to 
answer them fully and frankly— 
and, if humanly possible, secure 
your order. 


So I go to a lot of trouble and 
expense and send a salesman to 
see you, on the bare chance that 
you may want to talk business 
now 

I may find that you are a pro- 


fessional catalogue collector. I 
may find that you are a high 
school student seeking data for a 
thesis. I may find that you are 
a doting mother who requested my 
costly book “so that baby could 
cut out the pretty pictures.” 

If I find that your inquiry sifts 
into one of these classifications, I 
have no kick coming. I told you 
the request involved no obligation. 
You are entirely within your rights 
in sending for my book even 
though you haven’t a spark of 


genuine interest in the subiect. I° 


am perfectly willing to have my 
salesman make these useless calls, 
because I know, sooner or later, 
the law of averages will even 
things up. I will find a certain 
number of people who sent for my 
book because they really wanted 
to know more about stucco—my 
particular kind of stucco. 

These are the people who will 
be glad to see my representative. 
They will want him to sit down 
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and talk things over. Perhaps 
they are not ready to place an 
order. They may have three more 
payments to make on that vacant 
lot, before they even consider 
plans for building a stucco home. 
But that is all right. We can 
afford to wait. And in the mean- 
time we’re happy to be of any 
possible service. 


THOSE REALLY INTERESTED DON’T 
RESENT SALESMAN’S CALL 


My experience has been that if 
the prospect’s interest is genuine, 
he will not resent my interest in 
his behalf. It is the curiosity 
seekers who get all cut up when 
a salesman appears upon the scene. 

Mr. Bradbury’s plan of leaving 
space on the card or coupon for 
the prospect to indicate if a sales 
representative is desired may 
work occasionally, but not as a 
general practice. Most of us have 
to be sold a step at a time. 

A great deal depends upon the 
proposition, but as a rule, very 
few persons would deliberately 
invite a salesman to call upon 
them at so early a stage of the 
proceedings. 

Let’s say 75 per cent of the in- 
quiries request a booklet only— 
my private opinion is that the 
percentage would be considerably 
higher. Now a good many of 
these folks are merely mildly in- 
terested. They may think that 
they are inquiring out of curiosity. 
But along comes the book. They 
read it; discover that the product 
costs much less than they imag- 
ined, or perhaps, that it has cer- 
tain additional uses which make it 
doubly desirable. Their interest 
is somewhat whetted. If a sales- 
man happened along at that op- 
portune time, he could, no doubt, 
pocket an order. But no sales- 
man will call. We have definitely 
closed and barred that avenue of 
approach. The prospect must 
make the next move. And pros- 
pects are notorious procrasti- 
nators. 

I am assuming, of course, that 
the proposition is one that does 
not naturally fall into the cate- 
gory of mail sales, and that per- 
sonal salesmanship is essential to 
the completion of the transaction. 
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Selling Radio Outfits for Christmas 
Presents in 


PHILADELPHIA 


Philadelphia has been very prosperous this year; its 
mills, stores and factories have done splendid business 
and its wage-earners have enjoyed large pay envelopes. 


Among a population exceeding three millions in more than 
520,000 separate homes, Santa Claus is going to leave a large 
number of Radio Outfits for the entertainment of these families. 


How many of them will be of your make depends on how 
actively you go after the business. Your competitors have 
already started to tell the boys and girls of Philadelphia about 
their Radio Sets and Supplies, so that they will know just what 
to suggest to Santa Claus. 


Telling all the Philadelphia public about your radio sets and 
supplies is easy if you will use the newspaper that goes daily 
into nearly every Philadelphia home. 


Send for a free copy of THE BuLieTIN Route List 
oF Rapio DEALERS IN PHILADELPHIA AND CAMDEN. 
It will be of great help to your salesmen when call- 
ing on the trade. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating 
in the newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


526,796 si 
a day 

9 
Average daily net paid circulation for 
the six months ending March 31, 1925. 
The circulation of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
and is one of the largest in the United 
States. 

New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 

Chicago—Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

Detrowt—C. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 


San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 
Kansas City, Mo.—C. J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company) 
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CAt Your Service— 

















WILLIAM A. DART 











William A. Dart, in charge of 
Eastern local advertising for the 
newspapers in this group, is render- 
ing a real service to executives 
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interested in retail merchandising 
activities in Boston, Chicago, 
Detroit, Rochester, Syracuse and 
Milwaukee. 


Mr. Dart is thoroughly familiar 
with the local advertising situation 
in these six cities. He is at the 
service of Eastern manufacturers 
and retailers who have business 
connections in any of the cities 
listed. 


RODNEY E. BOONE 


Eastern Representative 


Boston American 
Chicago Evening American 
Detroit Times 
Rochester Journal 
Syracuse Telegram 
Wisconsin-News 


9 EAST 40th STREET - NEW YORK 


Murray Hill 6100 — 
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rt Station WHAD Provides 


the Best i tage fs 








Marquette University. 
Milwaukee Journal 


STATION 


Broadcasts from— 


Marquette University 
Two studios are located at Mil- 
waukee’s leading education insti- 
tution. 


Wisconsin Theater 


organ and stage pro- 
grams from Wisconsin's largest 
theater. 


Wisconsin Roof 


ativantos 4 Atlaic Club 
and dance music 
ay club Res 


Miimouhes Public Parks 
concerts are broadcast 
a the summer months. 


Milwaukee Auditorium 
Hundreds of conventions, con 
certs and _ meetings held 
here annual! 


New Journal Building 
News, educational talks, enter- 
tainment programs 
broadcast regularly from this 





The pol Provides the 
Best Means of Selling This 
Important Radio Market 


N volume of potential radio 
sales, the Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin market ranks first among the 
few large centers which are still 
comparatively fresh for economi- 
cal selling effort. Milwaukee is 
the only one of the few best radio 
markets in which it is possible 
to advertise to the entire market 


in a single newspaper at one low 


rate. The Journal alone thorough- 
ly covers the Milwaukee-Wiscon- 
sin market and sells a maximum 
volume of goods in all lines at 


ten / 


Complete News About Station 
WHAD Appears Only in — 


the lowest cost per sale. 
The Milwaukee 
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When Brisbane Wrote Advertising 
Copy 


The Story Behind an Advertisement That the Editor of the New York 
“Evening Journal” Wrote for R. H. Macy & Co. Twenty-two 
Years Ago 


HE New York department 

store of R. H. Macy & Co. 
has a banking division in which 
there is more than $5,000,000 on 
deposit. This great banking busi- 
ness was started twenty-two years 
ago as a result of some straight 
thinking on the part of Nathan 
Straus. Then, as now, 
R. H. Macy made the 
claim that its prices 
were the lowest in 
New York City. The 
fact that no one, not 
even an officer of the 
company, could open a 
charge account, was 
given as one of the 
fundamental reasons 
for the store’s low 
prices. 

According to Ar- 
thur Brisbane, editor 
of the New York 
Evening Jowrnal, it 
occurred to Nathan 
Straus about 1903, 
who, with his brother, 


ik; 


said Brisbane. “They were put 
in nice medallions, and were well 
ornamented. But this advertising 
didn’t bring depositors. So, after 
three months he came to-me and 
asked me what could be done. 

“I looked at the copy and said, 
‘There are only two men _ that 
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Isidor, were then the 
active heads of the 
Macy _ organization, 
that the establishment 
of a savings bank 
would be an excellent 
move to make. Cus- 
tomers of the store 
could be induced to 
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open accounts by a 
thrift appeal. Pur- 
chases made at Macy’s 
could be charged 
against this account. Thus, the 
customer could be offered a charge 
account and the store could con- 
tinue to sell “for cash only.” 
Nathan Straus discussed the idea 
backward and forward with Bris- 
bane. Brisbane shared his en- 
thusiasm and advised him to put 
the idea into operation. For three 
months, Straus advertised the idea 
to the people of New York. “He 
used good looking advertisements,” 


THIS IS 





THE WAY BRISBANE’S PIECE OF COPY 
APPEARED IN PRINT 


know what is being talked about in 


advertising—yourself and 
Let me write an 


this 
your brother. 
advertisement.’ 

“So I wrote a full-page news- 
paper advertisement that had a 
picture of a fool — a man who 
looked like a jackass—a picture of 
seven wise men, and a biblical 
text: ‘The sluggard is wiser, in 
his own conceit, than seven men 
that can render a reason.’ Then I 
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let the seven wise men each ad- 
vance a reason for the Macy 
banking service. 

“Straus was not enthusiastic at 
first about this advertisement, but 
he used it and it put the plan over. 
It has been repeated a number of 
times since as a Macy advertise- 
ment. I noticed it in newspapers 
just a short time ago.” 

Mr. Brisbane offered this copy 
experience as his authority to 
speak on the subject of “How to 
Write Retail Advertising” at the 
New York Advertising Club last 
week. Because of the history of 
this piece of advertising copy, and 
because of the interest shown in 
Mr. Brisbane’s address by the 
large audience that listened to 
him at the Club, it has occurred to 
PrinTerS’ INK to reproduce here- 
with, in part, the advertisement 
that Mr. Brisbane wrote twenty- 
two years ago. Since this small 
sized reproduction is not readily 
readable, we quote below the text 
of the advertisement : 

“This is to be a sermon on 
ECONOMY, based upon a wise 
utterance, and upon seven reasons. 

“This is the basis of our dis- 
course: ‘The sluggard is wiser, 
in his own conceit, than seven men 
that can render a reason.’ 

“Every human being is inter- 
ested in economy, for it means the 
earning of leisure and independ- 
ence in the future, through self- 
denial and system now. The es- 
tablishment of R. H. Macy & Co., 
greatest retailing enterprise in the 
world, is based absolutely upon 
lines of intelligent, profitable 
ECONOMY in the interests of 
the people. 

“This page, with the illustration 
at the top, is planned, of course, 
to attract your attention. That 
which it announces is planned for 
your benefit. We show you above 
seven wise men reasoning with one 
foolish sluggard. Take it for 
granted that the sluggard does 
not appreciate the importance of 
economy, nor understand the R. 
H. Macy method 

“The seven wise men will now 
speak. 

“Ist Wise Man: Your money, 
earned by your work and your 
intelligence, should bring you in 
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the greatest possible returns. This 
it can do in two ways: First, by 
earning interest before it is spent; 
second, by purchasing to the ut- 
most in quality and quantity when 
it IS spent. 

“R. H. Macy and Co. give you 
interest on your money, and enable 
you to buy goods of highest qual- 
ity, and cheaper in price than any- 
where else. 

“2nd Wise Man: Of a thou- 
sand successful men, more than 
nine hundred and ninety attribute 
their success to forming habits . 
of economy. Ben ‘Franklin 
preached on this for years, and 
every great millionaire today 
preaches the same, all telling you 
that one hard thing is to save the 
first thousand, and that the sec- 
ond hard thing is to hold on to the 
other thousands. R. H. Macy & 
Co., have a plan which enables you 
to save your first thousand or to 
keep and add to your other thou- 
sands, 

“3rd Wise Man: R. H. Macy 
& Co., have a special Department 
of Deposit for customers. You 
can deposit there as much or as 
little of your income as you 
choose, whether it be salary, wages 
or dividend. When you want your 
money you can take it out—al- 
though no banking business is 
done, and no temptation offered 
for promiscuous spending. Every 
dollar earns four per cent, instead 
of the usual three or three and a 
half, as long as it is in our hands. 

“4th Wise Man. R. H. Macy & 
Co. do a strictly cash business. 
There is no man that ever bought 
a dollar’s worth on credit of R. H 
Macy & Co.—not even a member of 
the firm. Thus, when you buy 
at Macy’s you save what the other 
stores lose on bad debts, slow pay 
and an extravagant book-keeping 
department. (No argument is 
required to prove that the cus- 
tomer must pay a store’s expenses, 
including its bad debts.) 

“Sth Wise Man: But if you 
have a deposit account with R. H. 
Macy & Co., you charge what you 
buy to your account. Thus, at 
Macy’s, you shop with the conveni- 
ence and speed of a credit ac- 
count, and with the economy of a 
cash business—besides which each 
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Look out for 


generalities ! 
most of them don’t apply in Indianapolis 





Some evening newspapers are flamboyantly sen- 
sational, but The Indianapolis News is sane, digni- 
fied, conservative, substantial—a home newspaper, 
delivered to the home. 


Some morning newspapers are the only newspaper 
in their city which reaches the outlying circulation 
zones with today’s news today. The Indianapolis 
News is unique among evening newspapers in that 
subscribers as far as 60 miles away get their copies 
at the same time as city subscribers a few blocks 
from the plant. 


cel A A Ee ee 


Some evening newspapers are long on department 
store lineage at the expense of men’s appeal ad- 
vertising. The Indianapolis News is pre-eminent in 
both women’s and men’s appeal advertising. 


In some cities it is necessary to use a Sunday paper 
for complete coverage. The Indianapolis News, 
daily, has a larger average circulation in Indian- 
apolis than the Sunday paper, and a demonstrated 
ability to produce superior results. 


Don’t generalize about Indianapolis. There is only 
one Indianapolis in America! 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Manager 


New York Office Chicago Office 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Lutz 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Bidg. 
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dollar earns interest while waiting 
to be spent. 

“6th Wise Man: Economy is a 
habit, nothing but a habit, like 
punctuality, accuracy, etc. Form 
the habit of economy now and 
begin a deposit account with R. 
H. Macy & Co., where you can ex- 
ercise the double economy of sav- 
ing with good interest added, and 
of spending under conditions of 
the greatest possible economy. 

“7th Wise Man: Open an ac- 
count at Macy’s. for yourself, your 
wife, your child, anybody you 
please. Add to it as often, or as 
seldom, as much or as little as 
you please. Use it to make your 
purchases on the economical cash 
basis, when you have purchases 
to make. Let it earn interest at 
four per cent every hour you 
leave it with us. Get your bal- 
ances regularly, showing what 
you have saved and what interest it 
has earned. Begin the important 
habit of spending always less 
than you make, and see the re- 
sult week by week and year by 
year in a steady accumulation. 

“Thus, undoubtedly, would wise 
men speak to the ‘sluggard’ too 
deep in his own conceit to know 
the value of true economy. For 
sluggishness never shows more 
plainly than in the neglect of 
economy. 

“You understand the simple 
proposition: Put your money on 
deposit in our credit department 
where it begins immediately to 
draw four per cent interest, which 
is compounded every three months. 
Make your purchases at the cheap- 
est cash rate, with all the com- 
fort and speed of shopping on 
credit. Begin an accumulation of 
money, and above all the habit of 
accumulating, that alone leads to 
— and independence in after 
ife. 

“Your money earns interest. It 
can be withdrawn at any moment 
or left to earn interest. It is on 
hand for you when you need to 
spend it, and right where you can 
spend it most advantageously—no 
going to the bank and waiting in 
line to get a little out. Each 
penny and dollar earns its interest 
until spent. You spend it—when 
you do spend it—at a cash store on 
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a cash basis, and instead of paying 
for the bad debts of others, as 
you must do with credit concerns. . 
You get the lowest possible prices 
for the best possible goods—and 
your money earns interest besides. 

“Tf this statement interests you; 
if the sayings of the seven wise 
men above have convinced you; if 
you want to begin with us an ac- 
count that means double economy 
—call at R. H. Macy & Co.’s es- 
tablishment, the original depart- 
ment store and now the greatest 
retail enterprise in the world. Ask 
for the manager of the department 
and get further details.” 

After Mr. Brisbane had cited 
this copy-writing experience, he 
set forth what he considered to 
be the five basic rules for a good 
advertisement. These are: 

(1) It’ must be seen 

(2) It must be easily read (Use 
clear type!) 

(3) It must be understood 

(4) It must be believed 

(5) Those who read it must 
want the thing it advertises. 


“Exhibitors Review” to Be 
Published Daily 


The Exhibitors Review Publishing 

Corporation, New York, publisher of 
Exhibitors ‘Trade Review, will start 
publication of Exhibitors Review, a 
daily, on October 5. This new paper 
will be devoted to all branches of the 
motion picture industry. 
_ James Cron, who has been adver- 
tising manager of Exhibitors Trade Re- 
view, will, in addition, serve in a 
similar capacity on the daily. 


Yellow Coach Elects 
G. T. Seely, Vice-President 


Garrett T. Seely, formerly general 
sales manager of the Yellow Coach 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, has 
been appointed vice-president of the 
Chicago Motor Coach Company. He was 
at one time assistant general manager 
of the Chicago Elevated Railroads and 
during the war was assistant director 
of passenger transportation for the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation. 


Atlas Portland Cement Ap- 
points Charles Daniel Frey 


_The Atlas Portland Cement Comnany, 
New York, has appointed Charles Daniel 
Frey, Advertising, Inc., Chicago, to direct 
a account, effective January 1. 


; McKenna, who has been as- 
sistant Eastern sales manager of the 
Atlas company, has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager. 
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Fallacy No. 3 
in Class Circulation 


O not let anyone tell you 
that class readers are not 
responsive to advertising. 


The right kind of class readers 
respond lucratively. 


Vogue can show results thirty 
days old... or thirty years old 
... for its advertisers. That is 
why they continue with us year 
after year. 


VOGUE 


Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Come out to the 


That, in effect, is what the men and 
women of Baltimore say to the ad- 
vertiser who uses the Sunpapers. 


“Call on me at home where we will 
have a chance to talk this thing over 
at our leisure. 


“You say you’re organizing a tour 
of the West Indies? Meet the wife. 
She handles all our vacation money. 


‘See this suit? Holds it shape, 
doesn’t it? You'll never guess how 
much [| paid for it—and I’ve worn 
it four months. She saw a sale 


advertised 30% off. 


“She got the piano in the same 
way. She has more time for reading 
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house some night--- 


advertisements than I have—and 
I guess she’s more interested.” 


To reach the men and women of Bal- 
timore at home, use the Sunpapers— 
for the Sunpapers are delivered 
straight to the doors of Baltimore’s 
homes. 


120 carrier routes and over 1,000 car- 
riers completely covering Baltimore 
and suburbs. 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 
Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3,587 Daily and 4,527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 


Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Bowery — be ~ E. 42nd St. 360 N. one Ave. 
ew Yor 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER” 
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Pe|DVERTISING is news. The 





| only when it appears in a medium 
#| which has the public confidence. 


CHICAGO EVENING POST readers 
buy THE POST because they know that 
what interests them will be in it. They like 
THE POST because they can rely upon its 
ability to always be the kind of a newspaper 
they want to read. Their liking for THE 
POST is a blend of confidence and appre- 
ciation. 





Sales are the only goal of advertising. 
CHICAGO EVENING POST advertising 
is the direct paved road to that objective. 
The careful advertiser doesn’t get lost on 
detours. 


Able to Become Good 
Customers 


The Chicago 


Evening Post 


*“‘Chicago’s Best and 
Cleanest Paper’’ 
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It Pays to Advertise in a 
Newspaper Read by the 
Class of People Financially 

















Has Your Headline a Picture in It P 


The Headline Should Inspire the Artist 


By W. Livingston Larned 


ipa the headline is so insep- 
arably linked with the illus- 
tration, the need for a close and 
sympathetic relationship between 
the two must be evident. Often, 
however, we find a picture which 
must be self-sufficient unto itself, 
the headline traveling a separate 
and unrelated path. 

The ideal blend, of course, is one 
wherein the headline itself is not 
only pictorial in its suggestion, but 
so intimately describes the picture 
that the line of demarcation is not 
evident. The artist, in illustrating 
the advertisement, has only to 
analyze the headline. 

The point can be demonstrated : 
suppose the subject is American 
Hangers and Pulleys, for factory 
use, and that quantity production 
is the basic theme. “More than six 
million in use” would represent an 
old-style and wholly uninspired 
headline, containing but little in- 
spiration for the artist. On the 
other hand, if the headline reads: 
“The Whir of Six Million 
Wheels,” action i$ voiced, and as 
the artist draws a long line of 
whirling hanger pulleys, picture 
and headline become intimately re- 
lated, working closely together. 

“There is no life to burned and 
thin oil in your automobile crank- 
case,” is an unwieldy headline, 
dificult of inspirational illustra- 
tion. But, if the advertiser says: 
“You'll find a sneak-thief in one 
of these two bottles,” a picture 
automatically suggests itself. The 
car owner is shown talking over 
lubrication problems with a me- 
chanic, who is handing him two 
small phials constituting an inter- 
esting and important test. “To 
demonstrate for yourself,” relates 
the manufacturer, “take two bottles. 
Fill one from the oil now in your 
motor after it has been used for 
500 miles. Then fill your crank- 
case with Pennzoil and this time 
drive 1,000 miles. Drain the used 
Pennzoil and take a sample in the 
bottle.” 








The injection of that one word 
“sneak-thief” into the headline 
provides the necessary zest, the 
reader interest, the mental urge. 

The advertiser of Drano, which 
is used for washing out clogged 
drains, is desirous of suggesting 
that certain chemical actions do all 
the hard work. Scouring and 
cleaning is accomplished indirectly, 
by the mere pouring into drain 
pipes of a little of the product. 
The headline, therefore, reads: “A 
Can-full of Scrub Brushes.” 

The tilted can spills a long line 
of brushes down the side .of the 
advertisement, illustrating the 
headline perfectly. And then the 
housewife reads the explanation: 
“Here’s a can-full of scrub 
brushes in powdered form that 
will scour and clean where an ordi- 
nary scrub brush won’t reach,” 


THIS HEADLINE PIQUES PEOPLE'S 
CURIOSITY 


“Soup won’t lubricate your mo- 
tor” is a startling headline. There 
is an illustration of the front part 
of an automobile and a large 
bucket marked “Soup.” Whatever 
can this mean? The headline with 
its picture has stimulated your im- 
mediate curiosity, and you read: 

“Lubricating oil which has been 
cut by raw gasoline leaking past 
the rings, or has lost its body under 
the heat and friction of running, 
is called ‘Soup.’ Any oil can be- 
come ‘soupy’ in time—the real 
question is, how much ‘soup’ do 
you start with?” The writer of 
this headline kept the artist and his 
problems in mind, as well as the 
necessity of starting the reader off 
with a natural desire to make a 
discovery of his own. 

“The Thrilling World That Lies 
Beyond the Hills” is a pictorial 
headline, charged with romance and 
the true spirit of adventure. The 
canvas is spread for a story in 
illustrative form: the man, wife 
and child, cooking the evening 
meal, in camp, in the mountains, 
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their faces illuminated by a crack- 
ling fire. 

* This is a characteristic General 
Motors blend of words and picture 
to form one complete unit at the 
very inception of the message. It 
is easy, now, to relate: 

“Your grandfather in his buggy 
traveled no faster than Caesar; 
in individual transportation he was 
almost as limited as a citizen of 
Rome. Suddenly, the automobile— 
and our generation is unshackled! 
With the car, miles shrivel up into 
minutes, and the humblest family 
leaves its doorstep to own the con- 
tinent.” 

The copy, as well, seems to be 
made up of zestful headlines, such 
as that fine phrase, “Miles shrivel 
up into minutes,” and “Leaves its 
doorstep to own a continent”! 

In a Vacuum Oil Company page 
we find an unusual illustration 
(one of a connected series wherein 
animals, birds, etc., are made to 
serve as symbols). Above the 
automobile camper, as he rests in 
a glade, rises a gnarled old tree 
trunk, into a hole of which a 
squirrel is taking hickory nuts. 
What connection can this have, as 
interesting as it unquestionably is, 
pictorially, with the product? 

The headline reads: “Emergency 
rations for your engine,” and the 
light begins to break. The text 
continues the explanation with: 
“The past two years have proved 
that the sealed quart can of Mobil- 
oil is as truly an emergency pro- 
tection as a spare spark plug or 
an inner tube, and as truly a motor 
camping necessity as a water 
bucket or a can of beans.” 

Here is an illustration of a 
tramp examining with glee a dime 
which he has come upon by acci- 
dent. The product advertised is 
Timken Bearings. The headline, 
“Thin Dimes,” seems quite inexpli- 
cable. Yet the advertiser is well 
within his rights, since headline 
and picture form a complete and 
logical chain hooking on to the 
following copy: 

“Simply passing from hand to 
hand, dimes wear out. This 
lightest of human contacts wears 
metal. Yet you rarely see silver 
dollars noticeably thin.. Why? 


Because the same amount of con- 
tact which wears the little dime 
is distributed over nearly four and 
one-half times the area on a dollar. 
The more area the less wear any 
one part of the area must with- 
stand. Precisely this thing is also 
true of Timken Bearings.” 

A factory in the distance, and 
three dismal figures, manacled, 
helpless, sneak sullenly away. They 
are marked Corrosion, Rust and 
Stain. The picture is for a stain- 
less steel and iron display, and the 
headline automatically pictures the 
story: “Defeating the Enemies of 
Steel and Iron.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC WORDS 


There is a way of selecting 
words which, in themselves, create 
mental . illustrations, before the 
artist has ever touched pen or 
brush to paper. In a measure, they 
are sentimental or highly dramatic. 

Turning from type to picture, 
the sympathetic relationship is 
agreeable to the reader. It is so 
complete and so neatly welded. 
With this wedded thought in oper- 
ation, the task of the copy writer 
is made considerably easier. The 
flow from headline and illustration, 
into the opening lines of the mes- 
sage, is tranquil. Take as an in- 
stance of this a Rogers silver 
advertisement carrying the head- 
line, “The Duncans entertain to- 
night.” 

The illustration is of a home 
scene, with a charming meal in 
progress, and the first paragraph 
of text runs in this vein: 

“Along the moonlit driveway the 
motor cars come crooningly to a 
half. Under the trees and across 
the lawn there are gay laughter 
and the bright film of summer 
frocks. Ice clinks cheerfully 
against cool silver pitchers. Salads 
and sandwiches and cakes are 
served . . . oh, so effectively!: A 
famous host and hostess, these 
Duncans. They ‘do it well’ because 
they have the things to do it with.” 

“Sunday - night suppers back 
home—remember ’em?” is a heart- 
ening headline, bringing to mind at 
once the illustration. Father is 
about to carve a chicken; the table 
groans with goodies. Even in 
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THE NEWS 
OF HARPER’S BAZAR 
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in Lineage. - 


in Advertising Revenue... 


The OGober 
HARPER’S BAZAR 
is the largest issue 


ever published 


CAD 

















Harpers Bazar 
rhe: cy goes 


§ “A CLASS MAGAZINE IN A CLASS BY ITSELF” 
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those days, Snider’s Catsup was 
served. Observe to what extent 
the copy makes a seria! story of 
headline and picture: 

“Hired girl gone to church. Sis 
and me doing rough-and-tumble 
catering with the cold chicken and 
preserves. And Dad, the champion 
carver, with his ‘Where’s the Sni- 
der’s?’ My, but food used to taste 
good! Made me think of it the 
other night in the Waldorf Grill.” 

“Between you and unknown 
roads” constitutes a fruitful head- 
line for the artist, as it is used 
in connection with Firestone Bal- 
loon Tires. A motoring party has 
made its start on a scenic highway, 
but in the background looms a 
phantom panorama of many places 
and numerous kinds of motoring 
highways. 

“Try this when you can’t sleep” 
is a headline which dictates a pic- 
ture of a weary man, in bed, count- 
ing the inevitable sheep as they 
pass in hazy review. This Mifflin 
Alkohol headline picture paves the 
way for direct selling arguments, 
while starting the reader off with a 
receptive smile. 

Headlines of this character give 
the artist something to work on. 
They stir the imagination and 
make it almost impossible to end 
up with an ordinary illustration. 


Has “My Wife’s” Salad 
Dressing Account 


Fred Fear & Company, Brooklyn, 

Y., maker of “My Wife’s” salad 
dressing, have appointed Harold D. 
Menken, advertising, New York, to di- 
rect their advertising account. A cam- 
paign is being prepared which will use 
Sunday newspapers in about thirty 
cities. 


Standard Motor Truck Com- 
pany Advances R. E. Anderson 


R. E. Anderson has been appointed 
advertising manager of the Standard 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit. He 
has been with this company for the last 
two years. Prior to that time he had 
been assistant advertising manager of 
the Federal Motor Truck Company. 











Mineralava Account for 


Jamieson & Company 
Scott’s Preparations, Inc., New York, 
maker of Mineralava, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Jamieson & Com- 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
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Carson Pirie Scott Buys 
John V. Farwell Company 


Carson Pirie Scott & Company, Chi- 
cago department store, have purchased 
the entire business of the John V. Far- 
well Company, of that city, wholesale 
dry goods house. While the amount of 
the consideration was not announced, it 
has been estimated that Carson Pirie 
Scott & Company have purchased $5,- 
000,000 in merchandise outside of the 
ge and business organization. 

bout 2,000 employees are involved, 
who, after October 10, will come into 
the firm of Carson Pirie Scott & Com- 
pany. Few changes are predicted as the 
new Owners intend to operate the Far- 
well ed from its present location. 

The Farwell company has been a 
Chicago institution for over seventy 
years as it was founded by the father 
of the present head of the executive 
board, John V. Farwell, in 1852. 


Dr. E. F. Gay to Address 
Beston Export Round Table 


“The Practical Relationship Between 
a Foreign Debt Problem and Our 
Foreign Trade,” will be the title of 
the talk to be given by Dr. Edwin F. 
Gay, of Harvard University, before the 
dinner conference of the Boston Ex- 
port Round Table, to be held on October 
2. Henry H. Morse, chairman, will 
preside. 


Thomas O’Brien with Reo 
Motor Car Company 


Thomas O’Brien has joined the sales 
staff of the Reo Motor Car Company, 
Lansing, Mich. He was formerly with 
the Olds Motor Works, also of Lan- 
sing, first as advertising manager and 
then as assistant sales manager. Prior 
to that, he had been with Willys-Over- 
land, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. 


H. J. Donohoe with 
Archer A. King, Inc. 


Herbert J. Donohoe has joined the 
New York staff of Archer A. King, 
Inc., gg! representative. He was 
recently with the Brewster Publications, 
Inc., Brooklyn, and was formerly with 
Rufus French, Inc., New York. 














Stove Account for Nelson 


Chesman Agency 
The Charter Oak Stove and Range 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., has placed its 
advertising account with the St. Louis 
office of Nelson Chesman & Company, 
advertising agency. 


W. F. Taylor Joins 


The Mennen Company 
W. F. Taylor has been appointed 
sales promotion manager of The Men- 
nen Company, Newark, N. J., toilet 
requisites. He was formerly with 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., Orange, N. J 
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What Price 


Coverage? 


JF you lay your hand across an 

8x7 map of the United States you 
7 cannot completely cover the en- 
tire country. 


Florida will stick out in the lower right-hand 
corner, you are sure to miss at least one- 
quarter of Oregon, and Maine may be left 


out altogether. 


The same thing is true of any advertising 


appropriation. 


You cannot completely 


blanket the United States—it is impossible. 


No single magazine — no 
group of magazines — is 
big enough or powerful 
enough to go everywhere 
and be read by everybody. 
But you can come very 
close to it if you use “‘The 
Necessary Two Million+-” 


TRUE STORY’S two mil- 
lion, added te whatever else 
you are using, minimizes 
duplication, because it is a 
one-field magazine — and 
the only magazine in that 
field. 


Just as TRUE STORY 
cannot be successfully imi- 
tated, so this field cannot be 
reached successfully unless 
TRUE STORY is used. 


Is any price too great to 
pay for coverage? Perhaps 
—but no publisher would 
dare charge that price. 


You will find that TRUE 
STORY ’S rates not only 
compare favorably with the 
rates of other publications, 
but they are lower than 


rue Story 


“The Necessary Two .Million+” 











“GREATEST COVERAGE—LOWEST COST” 
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Have you noticed 
How the RADIO situation 
has changed in New York? 





Why? 


Responsive circula- 
tion that reaches 43 
out of every 100 
people who buy 
any New York 
evening newspaper. 
A full page of 
Radio News daily 
and a Mid-Week 
Radio Section of 
three to eight 
pages. Radio in 
non-technical lan- 
guage. Over 4,000 
columns devoted 
yearly to advance 
interest in Radio! 














HE whole situation of Radio 

advertising in New York has 
changed during the past eight months. 
Papers which at first played up Radio 
as a novelty of the experimenter are 
no longer productive of sales now 
when Radio demands responsive cir- 
culation and treatment as a commer- 
cial commodity to be sold on the 
same principles as Furniture, Clothes, 
Musical Instruments or anything else. 


The New York market is estimated 
to yield $100,000,000 of Radio sales 
in 1925. It is too big a market to be 
experimented with. Papers of tested 
selling power must be depended upon 
to yield the volume of sales required 
in the face of increasing competition. 


Notice how they are reaching their 
public: 


During the first eight months of 
1925 the New York Evening 
Journal made a greater gain in 
Radio advertising than any 
other newspaper in New York— 
morning, evening or Sunday. 
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FIRST 8 MONTHS OF 1925 






















EVE. JOURNAL GAINED 
134,086 LINES 
EVE. POST GAINED 7870 LINES 
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Chart based on Evening Post statistics 


WING JOURNAL 


tj Double the second New York evening Newspaper. 
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One of the Countrys big 
oultry 
States 


O O F Yt Oklahoma, where the climate is al- 
p R most ideal for poultry raising, is an 
‘ oultry important market for chick feed, oys- 
oklaho' etl by 614,851 ter shell and all poultry supplies. 
—_ among Here the poultry advertiser has for 
his actual prospects 92 out of every 
‘al i states: 100 farmers. These farmers receive 
each year $9,556,000 in extra money 

from sales of chickens and eggs. 


rankin ng 13th 


It is significant to advertisers that 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman is 
high in reader interest to hatchery- 
men and all farmers having poultry. 
Each issue of this farm paper con- 
tains instructive articles on hatching, 
a brooding, feeding, housing, sanitation 
aly ome OF flock management. 


XC 
production , 
30%. 
oma 
oj of all aan 
3 92 an ye pow 
= far 


This ~~ . 
4- state _ " ‘ 
farm paper Besides this unusual reader interest 
the Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman has 
the great sales advantage of being 
Oklahoma’s only farm paper. 





OKLAHOMA 
5th among all: 
States in value 

of all 1924 
‘2 CROpS |. 
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“Géstew = Sountien Qdu. —— 
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E. KATZ SPECIAL SJ AGENCY: 
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Now Let’s Abolish a Few Wasteful 


Practices 
They Exist in Every Organization 


By H. D. Arthurs 


DON’T believe there is a sales 
force in which not a single 
bad practice exists. The sales 
manager who solemnly assures one 
that his is free from them is prob- 
ably in a most precarious position, 
because he is fooling himself. 
Either that, or he is a very poor 
searcher for pennies and. nickels. 
During the last several decades, 
sales methods in America have 
developed in such a way that cer- 
tain practices have come to be re- 
garded as essentials. And yet it 
is a question whether they really 
are essentials, or whether they are 
even good for the buyer who sup- 
posedly profits by them. 

Suppose we just hit around 
among a few of the high spots 
and look at a few very common 
trade practices and see what 


would happen if they were abol- 
ished. 

Get into the wholesale grocery 
business for a moment. Under the 


guise of “service,” jobbers have 
come to the. point where they 
groan under the load and ex- 
pense of the “broken package de- 
partment.” One jobber told me 
in 1924 that it cost him $40,000 to 
operate his broken package room. 
That $40,000 came out of what 
would otherwise have been profits. 
True, he is a large wholesaler. 
But large as he is, he couldn’t 
afford to drop that sum. He 
knew it and yet he felt he couldn’t 
stop filling broken package orders 
because it meant abandoning a 
service which his competitors 
were giving. 


All right—<call it- a service if‘ 


we will. That does not alter the 
fact that while the average jobber 
feels he has to do broken package 
business because his trade de- 
mands this service, it is question- 
able whether any single thing 
which’ has been foisted upon the 
retail grocer or which has been 
invented by him and foisted upon 


the jobber, has done the legitimate 
retailer as much harm as the 
broken-package system. 

It has meant the springing up 
of thousands upon thousands of 
retail grocers who are incompe- 
tent, who are insolvent, who have 
no capital with which to operate 
and no experience which should 
fit them to succeed in the business 
of distributing food. What is the 
result? They struggle on a few 
months or a year or so, depending 
on the amount of money they have 
to lose. And then they drop out. 
But while they have been losing 
their capital, they have been mak- 
ing conditions intolerable for the 
grocer who can operate his busi- 
ness along sound lines and wants 
to do so. 

The wholesaler and _ retailer 
should both realize that the job- 
ber is a distributor in quantity 
lots and that the retailer retails 
those quantity lots. The moment 
the jobber goes into the broken 
package business, he is encour- 
aging unwholesome competition 
among retailers. 


MORE COURAGE REQUIRED 


Such a policy only muddies the 
water for those men who have 
put into their business the money 
and experience which is neces- 
sary. I don’t know of a jobber 
who really believes in the broken- 
package system, but there are very 
few who have the courage to stop 
it and let the broken-package 
business go where it will. 

Another common trade practice 
has to do with the manufacturer 
whose costs commence to rise. He 
needs more for his goods. He 
feels an advance in price is neces- 


sary. 

“Well,” his sales force echoes, 
“maybe you're right. Maybe we 
can’t manufacture as cheaply as 
So and So. Maybe we’ve got to 
get more money. But you know 
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what is going to happen to all our 
nice business. We'll slip right 
back and lose all that we have 
spent thousands in advertising and 
years of effort to get. So and So 
will load the trade at the old price. 
_And then we will try, a few years 
from now, to get back what we 
threw away.” 

Sometimes, I wonder if there 
is an adding machine in the world 
big enough to add up the sums of 
money which have been lost be- 
cause the heads of businesses have 
listened to the men they employ 
to sell goods—listened to them 
and agreed, because of their argu- 
ments, to sell for less than they 
knew they could afford to sell. 

Recently I was talking with a 
wholesale grocer from Florida. 
He has made money and is making 
money. He did not always make 
money. For several years, he 
struggled with competitive condi- 
tions. Mle told me that he listened 
to the sad stories of his men, 
stories about what his competitors 
were doing. He knew that at 
such prices competitors were los- 
ing money, but he felt that he 
had to stay in the running so he 
undertook to lose money, too. 
And he did lose money for a year 
or so. 


HE ADOPTS A NEW POLICY 


Then, one day, he made up his 
mind that if his salesmen could 
not bring him business at a profit, 
there was no use carrying them 
any longer. So he called them in 
and gave them a new price list. 
He told them that that list was 
the minimum. They told him it 
couldn’t be done. 

He told them that in that case, 
they might as well save their time 
and need not go back on their 
territories. He assured them that 
those were the lowest prices at 
which he would sell—that any 
man who wanted to return to his 
territory could do so with that 
price list. Any man who wanted 
to stay home, could do so. Either 
way, there would be no hard feel- 
ings. 

Every man went out on Monday 
morning. It is true that there was 
a considerable falling off of 
volume. But at the end of the 
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‘te while there was a loss, it 
was not a large loss, and the men 
had come to learn that the boss 
meant business. Then they got’ 
to work. Inside of three months, 
they had turned the corner. Since 
then, that house has been showing 
healthy profits each year. 

In this case, it was simply a 
matter of the boss being unwilling 
to put up any longer with the 
arguments of salesmen that the 
house had to meet the other man’s 
price, whether that price was real 
or fancied. 

Then there is a little different 
case—that of a manufacturer who 
did business for years in certain 
units. Gradually, over a period of 
time, a new item would be added 
—not a new line or a new produc- 
tion, but just the same old thing 
packed in a little different way, 
in a little different quantity. 

From the old size minimum 
unit of a gross, the half-gross 
case was evolved. And then in a 
certain territory, a certain sales- 
man learned that if he had the 
goods packed twelve in a box, 
many more dealers would buy. 
They had caught the turnover idea 
and were working it overtime. 

Then, not long ago, the house 
found that for three years its 
profits had been going down and 
down. Its manufacturing cost per 
unit was favorable. But the gross 
selling cost was plainly all out of 
line. In this particular business, 
packing for shipment was in- 
cluded in the gross cost to sell. 
And one of the items that stood 
out was the big expense of pack- 
ing for shipment. 

The study of this item brought 
to light the fact that whereas sev- 
eral years ago 100 orders, picked 
at random going through the 
house, had averaged over three 
gross per order, at this moment, 
the average of the first 100 orders 
picked up was under one gross. 
In other words, it took three times 
as much office work and office ex- 
pense to do a given volume to- 
day as it did a few years ago. 
The line is well known, well ad- 
vertised and well sold. It is a 


good line, put out by a‘ good 
house. But when the management 
announced that one of two things 
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must happen—either the minimum 
order must be put at two gross 
and the great variety of small 
packages must be done away with, 
or else a certain amount of money 
had to be taken out of the adver- 
tising and salesmen’s budget, con- 
sternation reigned. 

The management purposely put 
it up to the sales department, be- 
cause it wanted the sales depart- 
ment to establish the policy. It 
put before the sales organization 
the facts and figures. It assured 
the salesmen that the saving was 
vital. Also that it could be made 
either way the force saw fit. 

‘After tremendous discussion and 
protest, the salesmen decided that 
it would be better to eliminate the 
smaller packs and do away with 
the tiny orders than it would be 
to trim on the consumer advertis- 
ing and trim down salesmen’s com- 
missions. Obviously, the sales 
force would decide that way. 

But if the house had arbitrarily 
made the new ruling, the sales- 
force would not have accepted it 
with nearly the same grace and 
enthusiasm with which it did 
under the actual circumstances. 

Now, this new condition was 
brought about with but a mini- 
mum of difficulty. Here and there, 
an irate buyer had to have the 
whole thing explained to him, but 
there was right and reason back 
of the firm’s action. Sound busi- 
ness dictated the elimination of 
unsound practices. 

I could continue with horrible 
examples for page after page, but 
this article is not meant to be a 
roll call of bad business practices 
which have crept into the selling 
end of business. Whole articles 
could be devoted to unnecessarily 
large consignment stocks, ware- 
house stocks in too many places, 
shipping in minimum cars when 
the quantity could be doubled and 
much freight saved, protecting in 
the event of an advance, unreason- 
abie protection in the event of a 
decline, overly generous supplies 
of samples, accepting returns— 
the 101 things which, in the ag- 
gregate, go to make selling so ex- 
pensive that often what would 
mean a sizable annual profit is 
drained away. 
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When one comes to analyze 
these practices, step by step, and 
practice by practice, and under- _ 
takes to study the motive which 
prompted the introduction of the 
practice, the final analysis gener- 
ally shows that it resulted through 
inferior salesmanship and inabil- 
ity to get business without feel- 
ing obliged to resort to the prac- 
tice of giving something away. 

Then, in the end, all these 
things are added into one lump 
sum and make for what amounts 
to a prohibitive merchandising or 
selling cost. And when all these 
things become overly burdensome, 
the board of directors usually 
starts to take it out of the ‘ad- 
vertising appropriation. And this 
is often unwise and unfair to the 
house. But there it starts. That 
is why sales managers can well 
afford to analyze their entire busi- 
ness from the time the goods are 
laid on the floor, ready to sell, 
and study the complete process. 

Keeping the selling cost free 
from wasteful practices and keep- 
ing it clean and wholesome is a 
good deal like keeping a street 
clean. No matter how clean it is 
the first thing in the morning, 
within an hour it starts to get lit- 
tered up. Left to itself, within 
a day, it is disreputable. Left 
alone for a week, it becomes prac- 
tically impassable. It is a case of 
not only getting clean, but keeping 
at it, day after day and week 
after week and knowing that there 
is always something to be done in 
the way of making moves toward 
sounder economy in that end of 
the business which is most in- 
clined to become cluttered up with 
expensive practices. It is espe- 
cially necessary to watch for prac- 
tices which, on the face of things, 
are very inexpensive, but, which. 
in the aggregate, make for a cent 
here and a cent there and in the 
end amount to 1, 2 or 3 
per cent on the total volume of 
business. 

It is the elimination of these 
things and the constant effort to 
eliminate still more which will 
gradually bring many a company 
into position where it can stand 
up and hold its own agtinet com- 
petition. 
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cAn Announcement 


HE Chicago Evening American on 

Friday, Sept. 18th, started publication 
in its columns of the first of a series of 
articles that will, we believe, prove unique 
in the history of advertising. 





These articles, written by one of the 
foremost merchandising men in America, 
have for their background a plan far more 
courageous and far different than any 
newspaper has attempted before. 


The first page in the series has already 
been mailed to a list of advertising 
executives. If you do not receive it and 
feel that you would like to follow this 
unusual campaign we shall be glad to add 
your name to the mailing list. Address 
the Advertising Director 


A good newspaper 


Largest Circulation of any Chicago 
Evening Paper and Third in America 
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COMPLETING THE CIRCLE A 








ROCERS and delicatessen proprie- 
tors in St. Louis have enjoyed the 
results of Globe-Democrat sales- 

assistance long enough to know how the 
articles and advertisements in our Food 
Pages bring interested customers to 
their counters. 

Naturally these retailers are eager to 
identify their stores with the 49th State 
Food News (published each Friday as‘a 
part of the Globe-Democrat). 

Here’s an instance—a little thing with 
big significance. 

These St. Louis grocers display metal 
shelves on which they feature, from 
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¥ 


AT THE POINT OF SAL 
ae 








ite 


week to week, the food items mentioned 
in our columns. 

Your items are there if you are help- 
ing to advertise them through the Globe- 
Democrat. 

Yes, we furnish these shelves—neatly 
enameled and ready to install. . . . That’s 
a part of our co-operation. 

It’s just a smaller phase of our famous 
plan of Globe-Democrat Tie-up Window 
Displays which have done so much to 
make advertising more effective. 

A special portfolio—a most interesting 
one—explains and illustrates this plan. 
We still have a limited supply on hand. 


Memocrat 


ence in The 49th State [ere ie ee 
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Advertising Helps C-It Corporation 
to Identify Distributors 


Manufacturer and Jobber Join Hands in Newspaper Campaign to Pro- 
mote Sales 


By G. A. Nichols 


HE C-It Products Corporation, 
of Moline, Ill., is running a 


series of advertisements in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Michigan newspapers over the 


names of jobbers who are dis- 
tributing C-It—a preparation for 
cleaning windows and glassware. 

This announcement, when ana- 
lyzed in the light of current job- 
bing developments, particularly in 
the grocery field, will at once be 
seen to be interesting and sig- 
nificant. . 

“We have no difficulty in con- 
vincing the jobber of the benefits 
of newspaper advertising,” E. R. 
Wade, manager of the corporation, 
tells Printers’ INK. 

Mr. Wade could not have made 
such a statement a few years ago. 
But recent experiences have con- 
vinced the average grocery jobber 
that he needs a great deal more 
than merely to have a place of 
business and be in a position to dis- 
tribute merchandise to his trade. 
He is realizing that he must have 
quick-moving merchandise and that 
this logically means advertising. 

The manufacturers of C-It are 
using newspaper advertising in an- 
other and still broader sense. This 
is to enable the fundamentalist job- 
ber successfully to combat the 
competition that has sprung up in 
the form of the so-called cash-and- 
carry jobbing houses, which have 
grown strong in Detroit, as in 
other marketing centres. 

It is the C-It Products Corpora- 
tion’s idea that the retailer should 
know the type of jobber who is 
soliciting his business, and that the 
manufacturer should attempt to 
make the distinction clear in adver- 
tising. In. Detroit the company’s 
newspaper advertising is done 
over the names of Lee & Cady and 
the National Grocer Company. 

“From the wholesale grocer’s 
point of view,” said Mr. Wade, 
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“business in Detroit is in rather 
a sad state. The chain stores are 
in such a strong position there 
that the grocery jobbing business, 
in so far as the city is concerned, 
is divided into two distinct classes. 
In the first class are concerns such 
as Lee & Cady and the National 
Grocer Company, which conduct 
their business along the usual lines 
of credit, service and delivery. 
In the other class are jobbers who 
do various forms of cash-and- 
carry business. 


SELLS SERVICE JOBBERS ONLY 


“In introducing a new product 
it seems to us that the cash-and- 
carry jobber can have only a mod- 
erate influence. Consequently, we 
have. availed ourselves of our 
privileges and have refrained from 
doing business. with them. We 
naturally want our goods to be 
handled by concerns that will give 
our advertising a real opportunity 
to do its work and that will there- 
fore enable us to have proper dis- 
tribution to the better class of the 
grocery trade. Inasmuch as the 
supply of our product is limited 
in Detroit to the two jobbers whose 
names appear in the advertisement, 
we have deemed it good business 
to so notify the trade. We want 
every grocer in the Detroit dis- 
trict to know exactly where they 
can purchase our goods. 

“In Detroit it happens that we 
have two distributors. In other 
cities we may have only one. But 
in either event it is obviously im- 
portant that the retailer be kept 
informed as to the name and loca- 
tion of the jobber with whom we 
have business relations.” 

There are plenty of manufac- 
turers who will not agree with 
Mr. Wade's characterization of the 
cash-and-carry jobbers as being a 
negligible influence in the present 
day distribution scheme. In fact 
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a number of them go so far as 
to tell Printers’ INK that the 
cash-and-carry jobber is the logical 
medium for distributing advertised 
goods now that the retailer has 
formed the habit of buying in such 
small quantities. Several argue, 
and not without a show of reason, 
that the cash-and-carry jobber 
from the very nature of things must 
have merchandise that moves 
quickly. 

This means that he will favor 
advertised brands, even though 
he may not make as much profit 
on the unit sale as he does 
on private brands. What he 
needs, and what he positively must 
have, is turnover on substantially 
the same basis that the retailer is 
now trying to get. If there is any 
advantage to the retailer in buying 
goods in small quantities, paying 
cash for them, and getting a close 
price in lieu of the service in the 
way of delivery and credit which 
the conventional distributor gives 
him, it naturally follows that 
similar considerations ought to 
work out for the jobber. 

On the other hand, manufac- 
turers such as F. D. Bristley, vice- 
president of the Royal Baking 
Powder Company, argue that there 
is a natural limit to the cash-and- 
carry dealer’s sphere of influence 
and activity because of the fact 
that so large a proportion of the 
country’s business is done on 
credit. Mr. Bristley told the Na- 
tional Chain Store Services Asso- 
ciation at Chicago, recently, that in 
his estimation their growth is 
automatically held down for this 
very reason. He cannot see, credit 
conditions being as they are, how 
the cash-and-carry retail stores 
can under any circumstances main- 
tain more than one-third of the 
country’s business in food produc- 
tion. In other words, there will 
be two service stores to one of 
the chain store type where the 
customer pays cash and waives ser- 
vice that he may get merchandise 
at a lower price. Manufacturers 
express the opinion to PRiNnTERs’ 
Ink that the segregation of the 
service jobber and the cash-and- 
carry jobber must necessarily be 
about in the same proportion. 

There is, of course, one feature 
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of the cash-and-carry jobber sys- 
tem which is rather difficult for 
the manufacturer. It is that the 
jobber of this type is likely to be 
comparatively small and of lim- 
ited influence. In other words, the 
manufacturer dealing with him 
may have to carry the investment 
and keep merchandise moving to 
him in continuous procession. This 
sort of jobber then acts as a mere 
distributor or intermediary for the 
manufacturer’s goods and is not 
at all fulfilling the stated func- 
tions of the jobber, which, after 
all, is his main excuse for being 
on earth. 


THE JOBBER’S MELTING POT 


Taking an unbiased view of 
both extremes, it may as well be 
said that the jobbing situation just 
now is in the melting pot. Just 
what will be fashioned out of it 
all is a matter of conjecture in 
which one guess is just about as 
good as_ another. Meanwhile, 
there is practical unanimity in the 
thought that if the jobber, no mat- 
ter what class he may be in, is 
going to be used at all, the manu- 
facturer can well afford to co- 
operate liberally with him in an 
advertising way. 

The C-It company, adhering to 
this view, plans and places the 
advertising and also pays for it. 
In lieu of bearing his proportion- 
ate share of the cost, the jobber 
agrees in advance to undertake to 
get and maintain a 50 per cent 
distribution for C-It in his terri- 
tory. If, after a fair trial, the 
jobber fails to deliver the requisite 
volume of business, or to show 
signs of being able to deliver it, the 
company reserves the right to - 
cancel the advertising. 

But in substantially every case 
the jobber is eager to avail himself 
of the opportunity. Getting the 
valuable advertising without charge 
in this manner is an incentive for 
him to push his sales efforts so 
as to become fully entitled to it 
and to keep it. He very properly re- 
gards it not only as a direct means 
of selling the product and thus 
adding to his profits, but of getting 
a great deal of indirect benefit 
through being designated in the 
newspapers as the sole distributor 
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‘Detroit News Again 
Overtops New York 
and Chicago Media 


21,203,644 


Lines of Advertising 
First Eight Months 1925 


This great total marks a new record for The 
Detroit News with 1,436,162 lines ahead of the 
first eight months of 1924—the year in which 
it established a world’s record in total adver- 
tising. This total also places The Detroit 
News again at the head of ranking newspapers 
of large metropolitan cities with 1,592,890 
lines ahead of its nearest contemporary, The 
Chicago Tribune. This great achievement of 
The Detroit News once more emphasizes the 
wonderful prosperity of the Detroit field and 
the ability of The News to cover it thoroughly 
in a manner unequalled by any other news- 
paper in any city of Detroit’s size or larger. 


Standing of the First Five 
Newspapers of Large Metropolitan 
Cities First Eight Months of 1925 


DETROIT NEWS 
Chicago Tribune 
New York Times 


Los Angeles Times 
Washington Star 
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of C-It in that town or district. 

The whole circumstances, of 
course, bring up the thought that 
if the jobber means anything to 
the manufacturer, the manufac- 
turer cannot leave to him all the 
burden of the selling. The grocery 
jobber is having a hard time of 
it these days and no mistake. An 
official of a firm distributing a 
certain’ specialty through the 
grocery trade tells Printers’ INK 
it is his conviction that it will not 
be a great while before the whole- 
sale grocer will entirely cease to 
function except as a means of dis- 
tributing goods to small retailers 
distinctly of the neighborhood 
variety. He bases this prediction 
on the growing power of the chain 
stores. 

“Eventually,” this manufacturer 
says, “the larger and better inde- 
pendent retail stores will be banded 
together into group buying organi- 
zations, thus eliminating the job- 
ber and enjoying the benefits of 
quantity purchases.” 

He might have added that a 
great number of the larger retail 
stores, grocery stores at least, have 
already allied themselves with the 
co-operative buying proposition. 
The thing is growing fast because 
the retailers see in it their only 
hope of being able to compete 
with chain store prices on anything 
like an equal footing. 

Speaking of chain stores, though, 
it is in order to state that their 
influence in the jobbing situatioa 
has been considerably over-esti- 
mated. There will be nothing like 
general agreement with the state- 
ment made by the manufacturer 
just quoted. It may be possible 
that the jobber as such will dis- 
appear in time. But his function 
will remain. A certain element in 
distribution may be crushed out 
and then the function has to be 
performed by somebody under an- 
other name. 

The chain stores do not buy 
from the wholesale grocer. Never- 
theless, they have set up their own 
wholesale houses, although not 
calling them by that name. They 
may have certain economic ad- 
vantages over the conventional 
grocery jobber. But the chain 
store distributing house is in actual 
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practice a genuinely functioning 
wholesale house which has most 
of the regular jobber’s expense 
and many of his worries. 

Likewise, as retail buying ex- 
changes grow, the promoters find 
that they take on more and more 
the functions and practices of an 
independent wholesale grocery 
house. In time the operating cost 
mounts to a point where the ad- 
vantage over the independent job- 
ber may be more or less a matter 
of imagination. 

Call him by whatever name you 
will, the wholesale grocer is going 
to be here for a long time. 

If he should go, what about the 
multitude of smaller dealers that, 
after all, mean so much in the 
country’s distribution scheme? 
Where are they going to get 
their goods in quantities that they 
can use with proper regard to 
turnover? Here is where the cash- 
and-carry jobber seems to have an 
important part. 

Numerous manufacturers, of 
whom the C-It. Products Corpora- 
tion is one, look upon the jobber 
as the only source of supply in 
many lines for this class of dealer. 
Consequently they are going about 
it seriously to extend some real 
advertising help to the jobber—a 
very wise thing to do under the 
circumstances. 


Additions to Macfadden 


Publications Staff 
J. Milton Lent and Dayton Crowell 
have joined the advertising staff of the 
Macfadden Publications, New York. 
Mr. Lent is representing Movie Weckly 





and Mr. Crowell will represent Sport- 
life. 
Leo J. Trotter has also joined the 


Macfadden Publications, as advertising 
representative of Dream Worl 





Mamaroneck “Times” Appoints 


Ingraham-Powers 
The new Mamaroneck, N. Y., Times 
has appointed Ingraham- Powers, Inc., 
publishers’ representative, New York and 
Chicago, as its national advertising repre- 
sentative. The first issue of the Times 
will be published on October 1. 





British Empire Steel Company 
Advances C. E. Gausden 


Claude E. Gausden, formerly export 
manager of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation, Montreal, has been ap- 
pointed manager of steel sales. 
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“A House a Day” 
in a Dull Month! 


FTER a busy selling season, the 

following letter was received from 

Mr. George Serper, of George Serper & 

Co., paying a tribute to THE WORLD as 
a Real Estate advertising medium: 




























In March we took charge of the sales 
of a development in Jackson Heights, 
L. I., known as 26th, 27th and 28th 
Streets, north of Jackson Avenue, with 
pricesranging from $10, 500to $18,000. 


We used your newspaper to bring 
our proposition to the attention of the 
public, and the success achieved, as a 
result, speaks for itself. Namely, we 
have since then disposed of eighty-three 
(83) houses amounting to one million 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($1,150,000). In July, alone, ordinarily 
a slow market in the real estate field, 
we sold houses at the rate of one house 
a day. We feel that we would be 
ungrateful if we did not express our 
appreciation for your valuable assis- 
tance. 


Any newspaper that can sell homes, can 
sell everything that goes into these homes 
—from food to furniture, rugs to radio. 





The Three-Cent Quality Medium 
of America’s Greatest Market 
PULITZER BUILDING : : NEW YORK 


TRIBUNR TowEeR TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO Los ANGELES 


TBERMINAL SALEs BUILDING CHANCERY BUILDING 
SBATTLD San Francisco 


* 
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The Olympic Club 
Sen Frocecs 
July 16th, 1925. 


Mr. Chas. S. Hart 
Bus iness Manager 
Elk's Magazine 

50- E, 42nd Street 
New York City, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Hart: 


The Staff of The Olympian, The Olympic 
Club magazine has set the Elks’ Magazine as a stan- 
dard of perfection. Your publication has been 
so successful as an advertising medium, as well as & 
very interesting magazine, that we would like to ask 
you one or two questions. 


Do you prefer office circulation to home 
circulation? Why? Some of us believed that you al- 
ways have the Elks' Magazine sent to the office, and 
others thought that you followed the general rule and 
tried to get as many copies directly into the Home as 
can be done. 


Thanking you very much for the favor of 
furnishing this information, which should be extremely 
valuable to us in bettering the standards of our pub- 
lication, we remain 


Yours very truly 
fant} Ooure- 
BUSINESS MANAGER 
"THE OLYMPIANT 


¢Jo'G /HHF 
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GERALD J. OGARA, OLYMPIC CWB 


ner 98 Auge ,1,1925 
CALIFORNIA 


ELES MAGAZINE NINETY FIVE PERCENT HOME 
DELIVERED STOP HOME DELIVERY ENIARGES 
CIRCUIATION REACHING FAMILY IN ADDITION 
™ INDIVIDUAL SUBSCRIBER 


CHAS S, HART 


VEY: VALLI 


850,000 Identified Subscribers 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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\ Minnesota 
Rings wit Bell 








Farm Income Is 12 Million Dollars 
Ahead of Five-Year Average 


JVINNESOTA farmers since 1921 averaged 364 

million dollars cash income each year. This 
year they will have 411 million dollars. Buying 
power in the West Dairy Belt is 135 per cent of 
1922-23 average, and represents one-tenth of the 
national farm buying power. 


North Dakota is far ahead of its five-year average 
and South Dakota has had the best year in five. 


Keep these important figures in your schedule data. 





The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, 
New York 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill, 
E. S. Townsend, 
547 Howard St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Aim at Higher 
Yield for Financial Ad- 
vertiser’s Dollar 





F there were a keynote to the 
convention of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, it might appropriate- 
ly be: How to make the financial 
advertising dollar yield more. 
That is a topic in which the repre- 
sentatives of several hundred banks 
and investment houses who will 
attend the convention possess a 
lively interest. And it is also a 
topic on which most of the 
‘convention speakers will touch. 
The sessions of the convention, 
the tenth of this association, will 
be held at the Deshler Hotel, Co- 
lumbus, October 14, 15 and 16. 
The complete program follows: 
Kitt- 


October 14, Morning: E. H. 
“Build- 


redge, president, will preside. 


ing a Typical Advertising Campaign,” 
Lynn Sumner, president, ssocia- 
tion of National Advertisers; “What 


Can We Expect from Our Advertis- 
ing?” E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice-presi- 
dent, The Campbell-Ewald Company; 
“Building an Advertising Budget for 
a Bank,” F. M. Staker, The Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Joint luncheon meeting with Columbus 
Advertising Club. Addresses by C. K. 
Woodbridge, president, Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World, and H. 
Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust Company 
= representative of the Poor Richard 
lub, ia. 

Afternoon: “What Is Merchandising 
in a Bank?” Martin +L. Pierce, i 
rector of Research, The Hoover Com- 
pany; No. Canton, Ohio; “Bank Win- 
dow Displays,” W. J. Parham, 
Merchants Bank, Mobile, Ala.; “Put- 
ting the Customer to Work for You,” 
Paul L. Hardesty, Union Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago; “The Inside Advertis- 
ing and Merchandising of a Bank,” 
Julian M. Case, Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit. 

October 15, Morning: Departmental 
meetings of trust, savings, commercial 
and investment departmentals. 

October 16, Morning: Five _four- 
minute talks on “My Year’s Worst 
Failure”; five four-minute talks on 
“My Year’s Greatest Success”; ‘‘What 
Is the Outlook in Business?” George 
E. Roberts, vice-president, National 
City Bank, New York; “Is the Title 
‘Advertising Manager’ the Limit and 
Why?” Glenn Griswold, editor, Chicago, 
Journal of Commerce; Frank Bennett, 
Jr., United States Investor, Boston. 

Afternoon: Business session, trea- 
surer’s report; election of officers; com- 
mittee reports. 


This year’s convention is the 
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first at which investment adver- 
tisers will have a session exclusively 
their own. In common with the 
other departmental meetings this 
will be held on the morning of 
October 15. The program follows: 


_ “Is the Offering Advertisement Do- 
ing Its Job?” A. M. DeBebian, The 
Equitable Trust Company, New York; 
“Financial Adyertising Lessons Learned 
from Utility Customer Ownership,” E. 
Paul Young, A. E. Fitkin & Company, 
New York; “Where Is the Investment 
Money?” W. . Cool, Union Trust 
Company, Cleveland; “How Should the 
Advertising Appropriation Be Spent?” 
Paul T. Bollinger, Harris, Small & 
Company, Detroit; “Selling Municipals 
on Investment Merit,” orge Dock, 
ie William R. Compton ompany, 
New York; “A ing to the Accumu- 
lators Rather mn the Conservators,” 
Ethel B. Scully, Morris F. Fox & Com- 
pany, Milwaukee; ‘‘The Place of Direct 
Mail in the Distribution of Investment 
Securities,” Edmond Boushelle, A. B. 
Leach & Company, New York; “Should 
All Investment Advertisements Run in 
the Financial Section?” ome ° 
man, The Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The other departmental programs 
follow: 


Trust Department: Robert T. Crew, 
Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, Colum- 
bus, presiding. “The Place, Oppor- 
tunity and Development of the Trust 
Department in a Small Community,” 
C. W. Bailey, Southern Trust Company, 
Clarksville, Tenn.; “Advertising Per- 
sonal Trusts and Communit rusts,” 
I. F. Freiberger, Cleveland Trust Com- 
any; “How to Secure Life Insurance 
rusts,” John A. Reynolds, Union 
Trust Company, Detroit; “Putting the 
Motion in Trust Promotion,” Ernest L. 
Colegrove, Guaranty Trust Company, 
New York; ‘‘Possibilities in the Future 
Development of Trust Business,” Judge 
Davis Biggs, National Bank of Com- 
merce, St. Louis. 

Commercial Department: A. D. Welton 
Continental & Commercial National 
Bank, Chicago, presiding; ‘Commercial 
Bank Advertising,” A. D. Welton; “In- 
stitutionalizing the Bank,’ Frank J. 
Campbell, First National Bank, Detroit; 
“Selling the Commercial Bank,” Frank 
H. Fayant, Thos. F. Logan, Inc., New 
York; “How and Why Commercial 
Banks Grow,” Dr. David Friday, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

Savings Department: Guy Cooke, First 
National and First Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, presiding; “An Outline 
of the History of Thrift,” Fred W. Ells- 
worth, vice-president, Hibernia Bank and 
Trust Company, New Orleans; ‘‘Women 
Save as ell as Spend,” Amy R. 
Hyde, Union Bank of Chicago; “An 
Analysis of the Savings Market,” W. 
Frank McClure, chairman, National 
Advertising Commission; addresses by 
Hugh A. O’Donnell, assistant business 


manager, New York Times, and M. E. 
Holderness, vice-president, First Na- 
tional . & is. 








Foresight Needed for the Protection 
of Trade-Marks 


What to Do to Forestall Possible Infringement Troubles 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE majority of trade-mark 
owners seem to have a rather 
dangerous misconception of just 
what registration furnishes in the 
way of protection. Judging from 
the records of the Patent Office, 
the mark that goes through ten 
years of its life without getting 
into trouble of some kind is the 
very: rare exception. And it is 
even more exceptional, when the 
question of ownership rights 
arises, for an owner of a trade- 
mark to come before the office or 
. the courts fully equipped with the 
simplest and most logical means 
of protecting his property. 

Regardless of the volumes that 
have been written to the contrary, 
a great many owners still con- 
sider the registration of their 
marks as a special grant of some 
kind by the Government. Prob- 
ably this impression is created by 
the fact that trade-mark registra- 
tions are issued by the Patent 
Office; but a trade-mark registra- 
tion differs widely from a patent, 
and failure to realize the differ- 
ence is the cause of unlimited 
trouble and loss. 

Registration is merely an offi- 
cial and authoritative record of 
the trade-mark rights an owner 
has under the common law, and 
furnishes the most effective means 
of establishing and protecting his 
rights. Therefore, the owner of a 
registered mark may find it neces- 
sary at any time to produce proof 
of his ownership, and in that 
event, usually, the most important 
factor is documentary evidence as 
to the time of the adoption of the 
mark, regardless of when it was 
registered. 

According to an official of the 
trade-mark interference division 
of the Patent Office, the establish- 
ment of prior use is the deciding 
factor in practically all inter- 
ference cases, also in a large 


percentage of opposition and can- 





cellation proceedings. Very fre- 
quently, in cases of these kinds the 
decisions depend on a difference 
in time of a few weeks or days. 

In view of these facts it is 
reasonable to anticipate that every 
new mark, sooner or later, will be 
subjected to tests on the score of 
interference, opposition or cancel- 
lation. Therefore, if a mark is 
chosen with adequate foresight as 
to its registrability, the chief con- 
cern of its owner should be to 
preserve sufficient documentary 
evidence to prove the date of the 
mark’s adoption and use. 


KEEP EVERY BIT OF DATA 


But the Patent Office finds that 
very few owners of marks pre- 
serve the evidence with which to 
defend their property. Fire is the 
most frequent alibi. The average 
manufacturer will carefully pre- 
serve his charter, insurance poli- 
cies, bonds, stock records and 
other papers of value, and leave 
the evidence as to his mark’s adop- 
tion in a desk drawer or the files 
where it is subject to loss by fire 
or carelessness. And so prevalent 
is this condition that the officials 
of the Patent’ Office emphasize the 
almost universal need of the adop- 
tion of the following procedure. 

When a_ new trade-mark is 
adopted, all letters concerning its 
adoption should be carefully pre- 
served. Jf a search has been 
made by an attorney prior to 
adoption, the result should be 
made a matter of record. 

Frequently, manufacturers are 
advised to keep a scrapbook of all 
first printings of labels, wrappers, 
cartons or containers, pasting the 
samples in so that they can 
dated and properly identified by 
notations of invoices and other 
records. While this is much better 
than no record at all, it still leaves 
the invoices in the files where they 
may be burned or lost. 

It is much better practice to 
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‘Talk 10 the People 
Through the Paper 
_ of their Choice! 








The Times-Picayune printed 3,317,836 lines 
of want-ads during the first 8 months of this 
year—the greatest volume ever printed by any 
New Orleans newspaper during a similar 
period. 

This was an excess of 720,018 lines over the 
three other New Orleans papers combined— 
7 issues a week against 20. It was a gain of 
438,327 lines over the first 8 months of 1924 
— 118,858 lines more than the gains of the 
second and third papers combined (the fourth 
paper having been started near the close of 
1924). 

Experienced and successful advertisers know 
that the dominant want-ad medium is in most 
cases the best medium for display advertising, 
because it is there the people LOOK for the 
news which effective advertisements contain. 


The Gimes-Picayune 





@{irimsT FoR THE sourH ip 


Representatives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta; R. J. Bidwell Co., 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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select several samples of the first 
labels and other printed items on 
which the trade-mark appears. To 
these, in every instance, should be 
attached a copy or duplicate of 
the order to the printer, and the 
printer’s invoice or bill. If the 
first orders for labels, cartons, 
wrappers and the like are placed 
at different times and delivered 
separately, each item should be 
handled in a similar way. Then a 
record should be made of several 
of the first sales and shipments of 
the product, which bear the mark. 
When these records of first print- 
ings of the mark and shipments 
are complete, they should be con- 
sidered as among the most im- 
portant and valuable documents 
in the possession of the owner, and 
carefully preserved in a fireproof 
safe or vault, or in a safe-deposit 
box. Then their location should 
be known to all of the officers of 
the owning company. 

It is not necessary, as an over- 
cautious owner sometimes thinks, 
to secure affidavits as to the date 
of first printings. Officials of the 
trade-mark interference division 
of the Patent Office say that when 
documentary evidence, as de- 
scribed above, is presented it is 
sufficient to establish the time of 
trade-mark adoption. 

In most cases, the decisions of 
the Patent Office in interference, 
cancellation and opposition cases 
are accepted as final. But when 
cases are appealed to the courts 
the records of many suits show 
that the courts accept the same 
documentary evidence as to prior 
use, and with the same considera- 
tion. 





J. L. Corless Joins 


Shaffer-Brennan Agency 
J. L. Corless, who had been an ac- 
count executive with the Allen C. 
Smith Advertising Company, Kansas 
City, is now office manager and space 
buyer for the Shaffer-Brennan Adver- 
tising Company, St. Louis. 


P. Poulin & Company Appoint 


Montreal Agency 
P. Poulin & Company, Montreal, 
roduce merchants, have appointed the 
Purkis & Sutcliffe Advertising Agency, 
also of Montreal, to direct. their ad- 
vertising. Farm papers will be used. 
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United Publishers Hold Rights 
to Golf Trophy 
nited Pub- 


Representatives from the 
lishers Corporation successfully  de- 
fended their rights to the Arthur Bald- 
win golf trophy by defeating the play- 
ers from the McGraw-Hill Company, 
Inc., with a match score of 4 to 3. 
The tournament, which marked the third 
contest for the cup, was played over 
the links of the Montclair Golf Club, 
Montclair, N. J. The McGraw-Hill 
players won the cup in 1923, losing it 
to the United players in 1924. Should 
they again be successful next year, the 
cup will pass into their permanent pos- 
session, an honor which awaits the 
team first winning three tournaments. 

In all, about sixty players from both 
companies were entered in the tourna- 
ment. W. S. McFadden won low gross 
honors and low net score went to E. 
Wilse. The winner of the driving con- 
test was L. C. Barkley. Arthur Bald- 
win won the putting contest. 





Kardex-Rand Company 


Appointments 

Paul H. Hildreth, formerly advertis- 
ing manager of the Rand Company, 
manufacturer of record systems, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Kardex-Rand Company, New York. 
Guild has been made vice-pres- 

ident and general manager of the Kar- 
dex Institute of Business Management, 
Tonawanda, Y., the educational de- 
partment of the Kardex-Rand Company. 


A. Schilling & Company Start 


Pacific Coast Campaign 

A. Schilling & Company, San Fran- 
cisco, have started an advertising cam- 
paign on their tea, coffee, baking pow- 
der, spices. and extracts. The cam- 
paign, which is being run in eighty-one 
newspapers on the Pacific Coast and 
will be continued through the fal!, is 
being directed by M. Harlan, ad- 
vertising agent, of that city. 








Meletio Sea Food Company 


Appoints Britt-Schiele 
The Meletio Sea Food Company, St. 
Louis, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Britt-Schiele Advertising 
Company, of that city. Newspapers in 
—~ aren and adjacent States are being 
used. / 


K. M. Schlueter Joins 
J. J. Little & Ives 


Karl M. Schlueter has joined the 
sales staff of J. J. Little & Ives Com- 
pany, New York, book manufacturers. 
He had been president of the Schlueter 
Printing’ Company, also of New York. 








Leaves American Radiator 

B. S. Beach has resigned as assistant 
ree | manager of the American 
Radiator Company, New York. 
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ALL BOSTON looks 
to the HERALD 
for its “roto”’ 


Every Sunday the Boston 
Herald carries the only roto- 
gravure section published in one 
of America’s greatest markets. 
Every week the families of Bos- 
ton look to this one newspaper 
for the finest features of 
New England’s journalism. Day 
after day the Herald-Traveler 
strives to satisfy all the news- 
paper wants of its more than a 
quarter-million families. 


Let us prove that the Herald- 
Traveler serves, exclusively, a 
vast circulation that no other 
Boston paper covers. Let us 
demonstrate how these Herald- 
Traveler homes are the most de- 
sirable in all the Boston territory 
for most advertisers. Simply 
write us on your business sta- 
tionery for “Business Boston,” 
a booklet that should be read by 
every manufacturer who con- 
templates a Boston campaign. 








BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 
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What 
Is 


A Farm_ Paper? | 








the qd itt 


first 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES NEW 
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FARM paper is a publication whose 

major editorial content is agricul- 

tural, and appeals to people whose 
occupation is farming. 


The content of the current issue, and 
every preceding issue, proves beyond any 
doubt that The Farm Journal is pub- 
lished for people whose occupation is 
farming. 

And The Farm Journal has the largest 
volume of R. F. D. circulation of any 
farm paper, which shows that the people 
in the business of agriculture buy it and 
profit by it. 





We will gladly give you complete infor- 
mation in regard to the character and 
distribution of The Farm Journal cir- 
culation. 





field 


pW YORK CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 


_ Journal 
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Now 
700,000 Net Paid 


UST three years ago, BETTER 

HOMES and GARDENS was 

started with a circulation of 
150,000. Today it is going into 700,000 
substantial homes in cities, towns and 
suburbs. This great gain in circula- 
tion indicates very clearly the increas- 
ing interest in better homes. 


And this interest has been respon- 
sible largely for the growth of BET- 
TER HOMES and GARDENS. A 
good word from the enthusiastic sub- 
scribers has been mainly the cause of 
this increased circulation. 


“Some of your suggestions have 
been worth more than I would have 
to pay for your magazine for the 
rest of my natural life,” writes W. P. 
Strandborg, former vice-president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. 

And his letter is typical of the 
thousands received from subscribers 
each month. This same responsive- 
ness assures the advertiser in BET- 
TER HOMES and GARDENS an 
interested audience. 

Many well-known national adver- 
tisers are placing schedules in BET- 
TER HOMES and GARDENS for 
1926. It will pay you to include this 
magazine on your next list. 





‘ A copy 
of the latest issue 
4s yours for the asking. 


Better Homes and Gardens 


For Home Lovers in Cities, Towns and Suburbs 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher Des Moines, Iowa 


Representatives 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ST. LOUIS 
123 W. Madison St. 7” =. Ave. 1411 Syndicate Tr. Bldg. 
J. C. BILLINGSLBEA A. BILLINGSLEA A. D. MoKINNEY 
Tel. Central 0465 Tel. Fealedonia 9867 Tel. ‘Dive 43 
KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
707 Land Bank Bldg. 615 Palace Bldg. 55 New Montgomery St. 


. G. DAVIES . R. RiInc Tel. Garfield 2492 
Tel. Harrison 1023 Tel. Atlantic 6271 











The Newest Brick Heaver 


He Shies a Great Fat Boulder through the Front Window of Adver- 
tising’s House 


By Roy Dickinson 


y= ago, in a certain town 
of England it was said that 
the natives were fond of an ex- 
pression and action which gave 
their village a queer reputation. It 
was, “Here’s a stranger. Let’s 
heave half a brick at him.” 
Stuart Chase, a writer whose book 
“Work and Waste” has been run- 
ning in condensed form in the 
New Republic, seems to have 
operated on this principle when he 
wrote his chapter on the “Wastes 
of Advertising.” One of the men 
who wrote to the editor about him 
says that he has “nobly shied a 
great fat boulder through the 
front window of the house where- 
in the advertising game holds 
forth.” 

That advertising is a_ total 
stranger to Mr. Chase is evident 
from even a casual reading of his 
effort. It is a long article, con- 
taining errors of fact as well as 
conclusion, which should probably 
be noticed in passing. After 
stating that some unnamed concern 
appropriated $12,000,000 for ad- 
vertising in 1923, Mr. Chase makes 
the assertion, which will be news 
to all publishers and agents as well 
as to the association itself, that 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion spent $40,000,000 in advertis- 
ing during 1923. A slight check- 
up on this statement would have 
saved Mr. Chase from making a 
ridiculous error. The Investment 
Bankers Association has, as yet, 
spent no money on an advertising 
campaign. 

A year ago, John W. Prentice, 
then president of the association, 
addressing a group of advertising 
agents at luncheon said that while 
actual figures were hard to secure, 
he estimated that the 600 indi- 


vidual bankers, members of the , 


association, probably spent in ad- 
vertising, including offerings of 
new flotations and all other forms, 
a total of $25,000,000, and that he 
hoped that sum might be increased 
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by an additional $15,000,000 in the 
next few years. The fact that 
each banker averaged an expendi- 
ture of slightly more than $41,000 
is far different from the statement 
Mr. Chase makes. When it is con- 
sidered that a part of the money 
spent by these individual bankers 
was in the form of warnings 
against the methods of blue sky 
promoters who caused a total loss 
estimated at $1,000,000,000 to 
American investors, one is inclined 
to hope with Mr. Prentice that 
the amount of advertising by in- 
vestment bankers will increase. 


THERE IS NONE SO BLIND— 


But wild and woolly bits of mis- 
information are not the only amus- 
ing features of the work of this 
author who tells advertising men 
what is wrong with their business. 
The author, after stating that it 
has been widely claimed that ad- 
vertising is an economy because it 
makes for large scale production 
with accompanying lower unit 
costs, says that it is difficult to 
find concrete examples of such 
cost reduction. It will be no more 
difficult for Mr. Chase to discover 
the examples which have eluded 
him than it is to take the subway, 
or other means of transportation, 
to the Research Department of 
Printers’ INK at 185 Madison 
Avenue, corner of Thirty-fourth 
Street. Here he will find examples 
which he can insert in his book 
before it is published. He will 
also find here interesting examples 
of the use of advertising by labor 
unions to help stabilize employ- 
ment and change working condi- 
tions which is something that may 
give him a new idea. 

Yet, it is by no means advertis- 
ing’s chief claim to consideration 
as a service instead of a waste that 
in many instances it reduces the 
cost of the article or provides bet- 
ter quality at the same price. It is, 
primarily, as W. S. Lockwood of 
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the Johns- Manville Company 
points out in his excellent answer 
to Mr. Chase, also published in 
the New Republic, “a lubricating 
oil on the machinery of distribu- 
tion.” If there is any doubt in the 
author’s mind on this point, let 
him go out tomorrow and pur- 
chase only the beans, soups, col- 
lars, sugar, typewriters, vacuum 
cleaners and other products of 
those manufacturers who have not 
“wasted” their money on advertis- 
ing. They should surely be much 
cheaper, according to Mr. Chase’s 
argument, but certainly not so 
convenient, so easy to secure. 
And we shall be glad to hear from 
him how much money he saved 
from buying from those less 
“wasteful” manufacturers, if he 
has any time left. 

Mr. Chase would probably not 
like to be labeled a reactionary or 
a bourbon, those terms so often 
used by other writers to indicate 
displeasure, yet he seems to us to 
fit the accepted definition of those 
men who hate to see any change. 
For he says: “Meanwhile the pur- 
chasing power of the country does 
not materially vary. There are 
just so many dollars to be spent.” 
While the term “purchasing 
power” is always bound to be a 
somewhat theoretical quantity, Mr. 
Chase will admit that the earn- 
ings of wage workers is one of 
its most important components. 
The aborigine worked for an hour 
to provide food for the day and a 
loin cloth for his raiment. The 
civilized workman in America, 
whether Mr. Chase likes it or not, 
has been made dissatisfied with a 
cheap standard of living. The 
constant repetition of such phrases 
as “don’t be run down at the 
heels,” the reiteration of the de- 
sirability of bathrooms with white 
enamel instead of tin tubs, of 
automobiles and their uses, has 
had at least something to do with 
making workers want them and 
ready to produce more to get 
them. There are wastes in the 
technique of advertising as there 
are in the endless repetition of any 
big idea. But manufacturers, 
agents, publishers and the owners 
of all other mediums are co- 
operating to stop the leaks. 
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It has been a comparatively re- 
cent American experience, this 
general possession of telephones, 
white bathrooms, vacuum clean- 
ers, gas ranges, electricity and all 
the other conveniences of life. It 
is not even a recent experience in 
Europe. Our workers get more 
wages and buy more goods. We 
have a more stabilized industrial 
fabric than any other nation. And, 
lest Mr. Chase throw another 
brickbat our way, we urge him 
before he considers that adver- 
tising has had nothing at all to do 
with all this, to read “Can Busi- 
ness Prevent Unemployment” by 
two professors of economics and 
two prominent business men. In 
this book, under the heading, 
“How Some of Us Have Met Un- 
employment,” Mr. Chase will find 
many specific examples of indus- 
tries which, instead of looking on 
seasonal unemployment as an act 
of Providence, have recognized it 
as a great industrial waste and 
have used advertising to lengthen 
buying seasons, and so provided 
year-around instead of occasional 
employment for an_ increasing 
number of workers. Let him read 
also carefully about the Dennison 
company’s experience as told by 
the economists. 


AN UNBIASED SURVEY 


The authors of this book are 
not advertising men. They did not 
set out to prove any case for ad- 
vertising. Their painstaking in- 
vestigation ‘enabled them to list 
some 120 industrial concerns 
which, by ingenious and far- 
sighted methods, have helped to 
solve one of the real wastes of 
our modern industrial system— 
unemployment, with its misery as 
well as its consequent loss of pur- 
chasing power by men thrown out 
of work. In almost every case, 
these 120 firms used advertising. 
It has played a definite part in ac- 
complishing the results so highly 
commended by the prominent 
authors of the book. 

Mr. Chase seems to us to be a 
reactionary because he does not 
believe in modern tools to help 
stabilize employment and produc- 
tion, and because the implication is 
plain in his article that this busi- 
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Like Putting In 
Winter's Coal 


Item-Tribune rates advance Novem- 
ber first. We're still accepting reserva- 
tions at the old 15 cent combination 
rate, service to begin within 30 days of 
contract date. 
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ness of expanding the wants of 
the ordinary workman is poor 
policy, that advertising is to blame 
for making men dissatisfied with 
poverty, more eager to get the 
good things of life and to strive 
for them. He has not looked 
sufficiently beneath the surface to 
see the place of advertising in this 
continually expanding circle of 
more wants, more production, 
more purchasing power. Surely, 
Mr. Chase has heaved a brick at 
a total stranger to him. 


Publishers to 
Discuss Better Business 








Papers 
NDER the general theme, 
“Better Business Papers,” 


members of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., at their annual 
convention next week, will make a 
study of editorial services in order 
that these may be made to produce 
the greatest value possible to 
the industry, which the publisher 
serves, to the publisher, his adver- 
tisers and to his advertising staff. 
The convention will be held at the 


Congress Hotel, Chicago, on 
October, 13, 14 and 15. 
At previous conventions the 


closed session for general business 
discussions has been held as the 
last session. It has been the 
opinion of some members that con- 
sideration of association problems, 
under this arrangement, has not 
received sufficient time, so this 
convention will be opened with the 
general business session to which 
October 13 will be devoted. John 
N. Nind, Jr., president, will be 
chairman. Members will be wel- 
comed by E. R. Shaw, Power 
Plant Engineering, who is chair- 
man of the Chicago committee on 
arrangements. This will be fol- 
lowed by Mr. Nind’s annual 
address and the report of Jesse H. 
Neal, executive secretary. 

Two sessions will be held jointly 
with the National Conference of 


Business Paper Editors. The pro- 
gram follows: 
October 14, Morning: Chairman— 


Julian Chase, president National Con- 
ference of Business Paper Editors; 


“What Industry Needs from the Busi- 
discussed by a 


Press,” to be 


ness 
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manufacturer; ‘“‘Building and Using 
Editorial Prestige,” speaker to be s@ 
lected, and “Interpreting the Editorial 
Pages to the Advertising Salesman,” 
Harlan J. Wright, manager, Chicago 
Merchant Economist. 

Visiting publishers and editors will 
be tendered a luncheon by the Chicago 
Business Publishers Association. 

Afternoon: “How Editorial Charac- 
ter Affects Circulation Both Quantita- 
tive and Qualitative,’ Paul T. Chering- 
ton, J. Walter Thompson Company, 
and “How Editorial Service akes 
Circulation Boosters of Advertisers,” 
Allen Clark, president, American 
Paint Journal Co., St. Louis. 

“Advertising Display of 
Articles to Get Circulation Appeal, 
which is described as a composite effort 
to illustrate how the advertising ex- 
pert would present an editorial article. 
Can the advertising art of effective pres- 
entation be employed in making edi- 
torial pages more interesting and ef- 
ficient from the reader’s standpoint? 
As a step toward finding out, a num- 
ber of typical articles from various 
publications have been gone over by 
several advertising experts and recast 
for comparison, using accepted princi- 
ples of advertising appeal. These will 
be distributed and discussed. The sub- 
ject will be introduced by John H. Van 
Deventer, president and editor of /n- 
dustrial anagement. 

October 15, Morning: Publishers ses- 
sion; chairman, John Vind, Jr., 
“Better Preparation for Advertising 
Presentation”; ‘‘Meeting the Advertis- 
er’s Demand for Market Statistics and 
Facts,” from the “demand angle, 
by Russell T. Gray, Russell T. Gray, 
Inc., advertising agency, Chicago, and 
from the “‘supply” angle, by E. T. How- 
son, editor, Railway Engineering and 
Maintenance, Chicago. 

The annual dinner of the association 
will be held on the evening of Octo- 
ber 14. 


Editoria 


” 





Rogers Flynn, Jr., with 
“The Industrial Digest” 


Rogers Flynn, Jr., previously with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has be- 
come advertising manager of The In- 
dustrial Digest, New York. He was 
formerly with the Engineering Maga- 
zine Company, also of New York. 


Hal Gaylord with Kansas 
City Southern 


Hal Gaylord, for many years part 
owner and publisher of the Kansas City 
Journal, is now associated with the 
Kansas City Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Kansas City, Mo., as assistant to 
the president. 


R. A. Holme Joins 
McGraw-Hill 


Raymond A. Holme, formerly adver- 
tising manager of the Superheater Com- 
pany, has joined the marketing service 
staff of the McGraw-Hill Company, 
New York. 
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The one sure way to in- 


crease the producing 
ability of your salesmen 
is to increase the selling 
activity of your dealers. 


present dealers is our job. 


Making more sales through | 
Why not discuss it with us? 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Sales Promotion Campaigns 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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in the Cleveland Zerritory 


The Plain Dealer always 
supreme in its Sunday issue 
—now dominates in the 
daily—six days against six. 


Since Haynes first startled the natives on Main 
Street with his “horse-less” carriage, The 
Cleveland Plain Dealer has carried by far the 
bulk of the Automobile advertising in Northern 
Ohio. 


For the first 8 months of 1925 the Plain Dealer 
published 509,800 lines of automobile adver- 
tising in the Sunday edition, leading its nearest 
competitor by 237,090 lines. In the same period 
daily and Sunday, the Plain Dealer published 
730,607 lines of Automobile advertising—an 
excess of 90,315 lines over the total in the News 
(Daily and Sunday) and Press combined. 


Cleveland 


in Cleveland and Northern Ohio~ONE 


J. B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
110 E, 42nd St. 350 N. Mich. Ave., Chicago 
New York Fine Arts Bldg., Detroit 
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Daily only—6 days against 6—The Plain 
Dealer leads with 220,807 lines. As a rule, the 
leading automobile medium in every city main- 
tains its position because of unusual strength in 
the Sunday edition. 


In Cleveland, no matter how you figure 
" —Sunday only, daily only, or daily and 
Sunday, the Plain Dealer demands your 
first consideration as the automobile 


medium. 


Plain Dealer 





NE| Medium ALONE ~ One Cost ‘Will sell it 


all 
.Y R. J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
ago Times Building 742 Market Street - 


Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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Leadership 


The Herald Tribune 


during the first 8 months of 1925 
published more OFFICE APPLI- 
ANCE advertising than all the other 
New York morning newspapers 
combined! 


The Herald Tribune 


during the first 8 months of 1925 
published more OFFICE APPLI- 
ANCE advertising than all New 
York evening newspapers combined! 


The Herald Tribune 


LEADERSHIP 








during the first 8 months of 1925 
made a gain of 36,510 lines in 
OFFICE APPLIANCE advertising— 
22,638 more than the combined 
gains of all New York 
newspapers. 
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The Brotherhood of the Elastic 
Conscience 





What the Fraud Orders Issued by the Post Office Are Doing to Halt 
Unscrupulous Competition 


By Horace J. Donnelly 


Solicitor for the Post Office Department 


HE impression seems to pre- 

vail among persons of more or 
less elastic consciences that they 
are fully justified in law and in 
fact if they furnish an article or 
thing worth the price asked. 
However, that is not the law as 
laid down by the Supreme Court. 
That tribunal holds that if the 
purchaser is furnished an article 
different in quality or value from 
that which he is led to believe he 
will receive, he has been deceived 
and defrauded within the meaning 
of the postal fraud statutes. 

Those of the elastic consciences 
who may not be familiar with 
these decisions or are willing to 
run the risk, exaggerate and mag- 
nify the qualities of merchandise 
offered through the mails and 
assign to it qualities that it does 
not possess. In this manner they 
create what might be termed a 
fictitious market. The public is 
led to purchase through the mails 
articles sold upon such exaggera- 
tions in the expectation of receiv- 
ing something of a greater value 
or something different from what 
is actually furnished. Such pro- 
moters are a menace to society. 
They undermine public confidence 
and cheat the honest dealer out of 
his rightful market. 

The wise business man knows 
that sound business cannot be built 
upon such a foundation. He is 
well aware that public confidence 
is essential to his continued suc- 
cess. He is entitled to protection 
from his unscrupulous competitor 
—the gentleman with the elastic 
conscience. 

Congress has long since realized 
the necessity for this protection. 

Portion of an address delivered at the 
Indianapolis convention of the Execu- 
tives of the Better Business Bureaus, 
September 25, 1925. 





Of course, Congress can deal only 
with those instrumentalities con- 
cerning which it has power to 
legislate. One of the first laws 
enacted by it for this purpose was 
the penal postal fraud statute, mak- 
ing it a crime to use the mails to 
defraud. In placing this law on 
the books, the purpose of Congress 
was to close the mails to the 
fraudulent promoter. However, 
criminal prosecution alone was 
found to be inadequate, as the 
schemes sought to be prescribed 
were often continued even after 
prosecution, conviction and _ in- 
carceration. I recall at least one 
case where a convicted promoter 
after arriving at the prison took 
the keeper into partnership with 
him and resumed operations from 
within its walls. 

‘There was accordingly later en- 
acted the so-called fraud order 
statutes. These laws, as amended, 
authorize the Postmaster-General, 
upon evidence satisfactory to him 
that any individual or concern is 
conducting a scheme for obtaining 
money or property through the 
mails by means of false or fraudu- 
lent pretenses, representations and 
promises, to issue a so-called fraud 
order against such person or con- 
cern. They do _ likewise with 
respect to lotteries. 

A fraud order affords preventive 
relief by operating to close the 
mails to the receipt by the fraudu- 
lent promoter of all mail matter. 
It naturally follows that when the 
swindler can obtain no remittances 
from his victims, he ceases to mail 
out matter soliciting such remit- 
tances and his scheme is at an end. 

These fraud orders are not diffi- 
cult to enforce. The postmaster 
at the office where mail is received 
for the person or concern declared 
fraudulent is instructed to with- 
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hold it from delivery and return 
it to the senders stamped “Fraudu- 
lent.’ The postmaster is also di- 
rected not to issue money orders 
payable to any person or concern 
named in the fraud order, or cash 
them if issued. 

The procedure followed in the 
issuance of fraud orders may be of 
interest. Most of the cases in 
which such orders are issued arise 
on complaints of individuals who 
have had dealings with the alleged 
fraudulent concern. These com- 
plaints are usually sent by the 
Chief Post Office Inspector to post 
office inspectors in the field for in- 
vestigation. When the investigation 
is completed, all of the papers and 
exhibits together with a compre- 
hensive report of the facts obtained 
by the inspectors are transmitted 
to the Solicitor’s office. There the 
case is reviewed by attorneys spe- 
cially assigned to this work, and if 
a prima facie case of fraudulent 
use of the mails is-disclosed by the 
evidence, a specification of charges 
is drafted and transmitted to the 
promoter of the scheme with a 
citation from the Solicitor calling 
upon the accused to show cause on 
a certain day why a fraud order 
should not be issued and giving 
him an opportunity to appear and 
be heard. On the date fixed, a 
formal hearing is had before the 
Solicitor, at which the attorneys 
for the Government present their 
case and the respondent his defense. 
If the Solicitor decides that the 
evidence adduced at the hearing 
warrants the issuance of a fraud 
order, a comprehensive finding of 
fact, reviewing the case, with ap- 
propriate recommendation, is trans- 
mitted to the Postmaster-General 
for final action. 

The same class of evidence pro- 
cured by the inspectors might be, 
and often is, submitted to the 
United States Attorneys for 
criminal prosecution of the pro- 
moter under the penal statute on 
account of conducting the same 
scheme. 

Since Postmaster-General Harry 
S. New became the head of the 
Post Office Department in the 


early part of 1923, fraud orders 
have been issued against the names 
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of nearly a thousand persons and 
concerns. This is a greater num- 
ber than has ever before been 
issued during a like period. These 
figures do not include a large num- 
ber of fraudulent operators other- 
wise put out of business on account 
of investigation and fraud order 
proceedings. 

The campaign waged in 1923 
against fraudulent oil stock pro- 
moters has about been concluded, 
with fraud orders standing against 
hundreds of _ get - rich - quick 
schemers and prison sentences and 
fines handed them on the side. The 
valuable service rendered by the 
National Better Business Bureau 
and some of the local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus in connection with 
that task, as with some others, is 
recognized and appreciated. 

Through ‘the issuance of these 
fraud orders hundreds of millions 
of dollars annually are saved to 
the public. Some of the schemes 
are nipped in the bud before much 
money is lost through them, while 
others are so shrewdly devised that 
they may run for a considerable 
period before they can be detected 
and the evidence necessary for 
action procured. Of course, huge 
sums are also lost and millions are 
victimized. It is apparent that the 
sooner a scheme is stopped the 
more effective is the action. Sus- 
pected cases should therefore be 
reported to the Department as 
early as possible. 

But fraud orders and prison 
sentences are not going to eliminate 
entirely the fraudulent promoter as 
long as he can find dupes upon 
whom to prey; and unless and un- 
til the public becomes more edu- 
cated and pays more heed to 
warnings such dupes will be found 
aplenty. 

There is an old saying that a 
“burnt child dreads the fire.” 
Seemingly, that does not apply in 
the case of investors. In fact,. the 
unscrupulous promoter rather pre- 
fers the “burnt children” to the 
uninitiated. He pays big money 
for their names and addresses. 
Recently, I examined a letter from 
a so-called sucker list seller in this 
country sent to certain fraudulent 
operators who had escaped to 
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* 
) iy wt is a world-covering organi- 
zation of experienced merchandising ex- 
perts, ready, on-the-spot, to act for you in. 


any business transaction, in any foreign. 
country at a fixed fee. 


ca 
I. T. D." service includes; 
Securing agents for sales or purchases. 


Foreign market investigations and 
reports. 

Commercial and financial reports on 
foreign firms. 

Collections and adjustments. 

Securing for clients competent account- 
ants and legal advisors in any foreign 
country. 

Introductions in foreign countries in 
person or by letter and cable. 

Referring to you inquiries from foreign 
countries. 

Handling rejected shipments in foreign 
countriés. 

Translations. 

Use of branch offices when traveling. 

Sample exhibition space at foreign 
branches. 

Distribution of advertising matter in 
foreign countries. 

Confidential investigation of youragents. 

Lists of buyers or sellers of any product 
in any country. 


GREEN SEAS and YELLOW GOLD 
tells the details and will be sent to any 
executive requesting it on his business 
stationery. 


*INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE DEVELOPER CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York 
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Mexico, offering to sell several 
thousand names of clients of a 
defunct company. That concern 
had sold its clients millions of 
dollars of alleged securities of the 
same fraudulent character the 
fakers in Mexico were selling. I 
also ran across a communication 
from another sucker list broker 
sent to these same escaped convicts 
in Mexico offering lists of in- 
vestors in numerous other defunct 
concerns which had operated in 
different sections of this country. 
These lists were made up separately 
of Americans, Italians, Germans, 
Poles and those of other nation- 
alities, with the nature of the in- 
vestment in the case of each batch 
given. Investigation disclosed that 
a great many of these persons have 
been repeatedly victimized on pre- 
vious occasions. 

Of course this fake investment 
bug is just one class of the public 
who insists upon being separated 
from his money, with no return. 

There are others too numerous 
to mention who grab at anything 
that is sufficiently misrepresented, 
and a lot of them have no hesitancy 
in asking for additional helpings. 
Those who fatten the till of the 
medical faker are found to be con- 
sistent repeaters. Some are pitiable 
cases where relief for a_ real 
disease, such as cancer, is sought 
and the patient is lured to his death 
through fake remedies, while 
others involve less serious conse- 
quences. For instance, older men 
seeking youth, and younger men 
looking for more youth, literally 
jump from one rejuvenation cure 
to the other, until they cover the 
entire field. 

Some fakers when brought to 
time have readily admitted the 
fraud but offered as an excuse the 
fact that some other charlatan in 
his line would catch the sucker, so 
why not he? 

In the enforcement of the fraud 
order statutes we often meet with 
the statement from complainants 
that reliance was placed on the 
representations by reason of the 
fact that they were made through 
the United States mails, the com- 
plainants having felt confident that 
the Government would not permit 
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the use of the mails in the promo- 
tion of a fraudulent enterprise. 
This public confidence in the en- 
forcement of these laws designed 
for its protection to some extent 
accounts for the fact that portions 
of the public are often seemingly 
over-credulous. 

It has been our experience that 
many persons who contemplate 
engaging in a questionable business 
through the mails seek an opinion 
from the Post Office Department 
as to the legality of the proposed 
scheme. Unless the scheme is 
manifestly fraudulent upon its 
face, these requests are answered 
to the effect that it is impracticable 
for us to render an opinion in the 
matter; that a scheme unobjec- 
tionable on its face may be so 
operated as to work a fraud upon 
the public, and that promoters must 
accept full responsibility for any 
violation of law involved in the 


operation of their enterprise 
through the mails. This may seem 
to be harsh treatment. However, 


it is necessary that the Department 
handle all such requests in this 
way. Experience has shown that 
the unscrupulous seek such opinions 
for the very purpose of making 
use of them when they are called 
to account in fraud order proceed- 
ings or in criminal prosecution. 
Of course, the promoter of a busi- 
ness knows better than any one 
else whether his representations 
are truthful in letter and in spirit. 
He knows whether he has so 
drafted his literature that while he 
has avoided manifestly false state- 
ments of existing fact, his litera- 
ture is designed and intended to 
mislead and deceive. 

In a number of fraud order 
hearings the respondent has sought 
to make much of the fact that the 
local Better Business Bureau ex- 
amined his literature and signified 
its approval of the plan of business 
as described in the redrafted litera- 
ture. In some of these instances, 
it has been quite manifest that all 
of the facts respecting the enter- 
prise in question were not before 
the Bureau at the time the litera- 
ture was revised, nor were the in- 
tentions of the promoter as to his 
future plans disclosed. In short, 
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day 15, lv26. 


xhe Arisona sepubdlican, 
Phoenix, Arisona. 


Gent lemen: 


I have just received your 
report and survey of the rhoeniz territory re- 
garding rountain Pens. 


This is certainly concla- 
sive evidence that our advertising in your paper 
is proving effective, and it is very gratifying 
to know that Sheaffer leads in everything. 


Prom the way the matter has 
been handled, it is the most constructive of this 
type of report that we have seen. 


We wish to thank you for the 
anasaal ce-operation you gave us in our recent 
Campaign. oar individually typewritten letters 
to the dealers and the window displays secured 
for us together with your own attractive window 
certainly tied-in resultfully with the adver- 
tising. 


Yours very truly, 





/ FROM THE OFFICE OF ROSS H..WHSON MANAGER ADVERTISING AND GALES PROMOTION 
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All- Year-Round Value- 


An advertisement in the Yearbook of 
Industry—the Annual Number of Iron 
Trade Review—will be used and re- 
ferred to every month throughout the 
year. Write for details. 
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the Bureau was misled as to the 
true nature of the business. Such 
a condition is unfortunate. In 
effect the unscrupulous advertiser 
seeks to usé one law enforcement 
agency to defeat another. 

If business is to ‘prosper and con- 
tinue to reap just rewards from 
advertising campaigns, public con- 
fidence in advertising must be 
maintained, Obviously a tremen- 
dous responsibility rests upon all 
of us, both individually and offi- 
cially to expose the unscrupulous 
advertiser and proclaim his dis- 
honesty to the world. Nothing 
unfair, nothing untrue, nothing 
misleading must be permitted to 
appear in ‘printed salesmanship. 
The confidence of thé buying pub- 
lic must be! maintained and the 
unwary purchaser protected. 


“The Famous Story Maga- 
zine,” New Publication 


The Famous Story Magazine is the 
name of a new magazine which started 
publication with an October issue. It 
is published at .New .York by The 
Famous Story Publishing Company, of 
which George Delacorte, Jr., is 
president and treasurer. The magazine 
will publish fiction and verse from 
ancient and modern literature. 

William A. James, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has _ been 
appointed advertising representative. 


L. A. Adams with U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


Lawrence A. Adams, for the last two 
years in charge of consumer demand in- 
vestigations of the United States Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. has resigned 
to join the staff of the Department of 
Domestic Distribution of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Although 
no successor to Mr. Adams has yet been 
chosen by the bureau. officials state that 
the work in merchandising investigations 
will be carried on. 


Will Join “Southern Hardware 


and Implement Journal” 

W. T. Owen has been appointed 
assistant business manager of _ the 
Southern Hardware and Implement 
Journal, Atlanta. He will assume his 
new duties about October 15. 


Johnson Motor Account for 
Lamport-MacDonald 


The Johnson Motor Company, South 
Bend, Ind., maker of Tohnson outboard 
motors, has placed its advertising account 
with the Lamport-MacDonald Company, 
advertising agency, of that city. 
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“Higher Prices West of 


Rockies” a Custom! 
Moore Pusu-Pin € ; 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. is, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ InK: 

The article in the September 10 
issue of Printers’ INK, regarding the 
inadvisability of advertisers quoting an 
increased price for products sold in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States ter- 
ritory over the prices charged east of 
Denver, is very interesting. 

According to the opinion of Pacific 
Coast customers it is not considered 
advisable for advertisers “to do this, 
which then brings the question to the 
front: How can the price be adver- 
tised in publications of national circu- 
lation where two prices are charged, 
for instance, ten cents east of Denver 
and fifteen cents west of Denver? 

Even if only 5 per cent of the busi- 
ness of a company is secured from 
that territory no one company wants to 


“displease 5 per cent or any per cent of 


its trade by quoting misleading prices 
in its advertising, such as ten cents 
per carton or packet when fifteen cents 
is the price generally charged in part 
of the territory reached by the publi- 
cations carrying national advertising. 

From the writer’s experience with 
this, as well as several other companies. 
with whom have been connected, I 
have found that even when shipments 
are made f.o.b. Pacific Coast points and 
delivered practically to customer’s door 
they will charge an increased price over 
the Eastern price simply because that 
seems tc be the custom, if for no other 
reason. 

For instance, if a company manu 
factures a ten cent product and ad- 
vertises it nationally at te& cents, mak- 
ing delivery f.0.b. Pacifie Coast points, 
the retail price to the ultimate consumer 
in that section will be fifteen. cents and 
not ten cents. 

Unless goods bulk, or are heavy, 
freight rates, particularly water rates, 
from Atlantic Coast to Pacific Coast 
points are not so great that this should 
cause a 50 per cent increase in the 
price of a ten cent Eastern resale com- 
modity. 

The Pacific Coast territory had five 
cent daily newspapers when on the 
Atlantic Coast and elsewhere through- 
out the Eastern United States we were 
purchasing our morning and evening 
paper for one cent, so perhaps the 
increased price of nationally adver- 
tised commodities is not entirely caused 
by freight rates as _ stated. 

Moore Pusn-P1n Co., 
W. B. Minor, 
Sales Manager. 


Southwestern Newspaper 
Campaign Started 


The Walker Properties Association, 
\ustin, Tex., has started an advertis- 
ing campaign which calls for the use 
of newspapers in forty-three South- 


western _ newspapers. The Walker 
company manufactures chile con carne, 
hot tamales and chili sauce. This 


campaign is being directed by the 
Crook Advertising Agency, Dallas. 
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If This Heavy-Footed Waiter 
Influences Many a Sale- 


Think of the Sales the 
Intelligent Grocer 
can swing 


VEN the dullest waiter in a restaurant has 
a lot of influence over what customers are 
going to eat. 






em 








Let him say, “The roast beef is very nice today, 
sir,” and a lot of people take roast beef because 
he suggested it. 


If the waiter with his low degree of mentality 
can sell the things he is told to sell, how much 
easier it is for the retail grocer to move the mer- 
chandise that he is interested in. 


A word from him, a window display, a little pile 
of merchandise on the counter, may be the 
reason why one well known brand will lead in 
one store and a totally different brand across 
the street. 


It pays to advertise to live, substantial grocers 
and jobbers. THE PROGRESSIVE GROCER 
reaches 50,000 of them every month. And the 
September issue carried more advertising than 


“Ss : any previous number. 


TRADE DIVISION 
THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
912 Broadway, New York 











sa General Outdoor Adv Co 
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IMPLE—direct—attractive—colorful; a 
design that encourages distributors to é 
sell and the motorist to buy. Outdoor 
Advertising increases in circulation value - 
with the growth of the automotive in- j 
dustry and the satisfied users of our ." 
medium in that field are a testimonial of 

its worth. 





General Outdoor Advertising 





550 West 57th™Street Harrison & Loomis Sts. 
™ New York City Chicago, Illinois 
-* Branch Offices in 52 cities 
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Coverage Without 
Waste in 1926— 


Tell effectively to people with 
the taste to appreciate and the 
money to buy, the story of the 
beauty and quality of your 
product through COLOR 
INSERT PAGES or 
AQUATONE PROCESS 
INSERTS in 


THE 
CLASS GROUP 


covering Better Homes—Inside and Out 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 
COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION 


ARCHITECTURE 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Office, 194 Boylston Street 
Travers D. Carman, Mgr. 





Western Representative, Fred H. Ralsten Co. 
17th Floor Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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When Scientists Split Hairs 
Advertisers Should Run 


The Controversy Between the Forest Products Laboratory and the Paint 
Industry 


By John Allen Murphy 


Oz: what a day I’ve put in. 


Since morning I’ve been 
feverishly looking through en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries and scien- 
tific reports. As a result, my 
vocabulary is larger than it was a 
few hours ago. On the other hand, 
my head reels as it has not reeled 
since another Sunday last March 
which I spent in making out my in- 
come tax statement. 

Here is a sample of the kind of 
scientific patter I have been trying 
to digest: 

“Wood rot is not oxidation in 
the sense that the word is com- 
monly used in connection with com- 
bustion or corrosion. It is true that 
after the wood substance has been 
hydrolyzed through the action of 
enzymes secreted by the fungus 
and has been absorbed by the latter, 
it is oxidized, at least in part, dur- 
ing metabolism and is probably 
eliminated in part as carbon 
dioxide and water. It is not at all 
customary, however, to describe 
such a complicated physiological 
process as ‘oxidation.’” 

Why was I sentenced to spend a 
day with “hydrolyzed,” “enzymes,” 
“metabolism” and several other 
highbrows of similar ilk, whose 
society puts me at ill-ease? It all 
happened this way. In the issue 
of July 30, Printers’ InK pub- 
lished an article under the title, 
“To Make Advertising Technically 
Accurate.” This article told how 
the bureaus, laboratories and other 
agencies of the United States 
Government are helping manufac- 
turers to make their advertising 
more accurate from the scientific 
standpoint. The article referred in 
particular to the work of the Forest 
Products Laboratory. This la- 
boratory, among other things, is 
trying to educate the public as to 
the nature and causes of wood 
decay and how this decay can be 
checked if not entirely prevented. 
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Mention was made in the article 
of the fact that paint and varnish 
manufacturers have long been ad- 
vertising that the use of their 
products prevents rot and preserves 
the painted surface. The Forest 
Products Laboratory doubts the 
accuracy of these claims. The 
article in question quotes one of 
the scientists of the Laboratory as 
saying : 

“Wood rot is not oxidation or 
slow burning, and the methods ad- 
vocated in the advertisements as a 
control do not apply. Wood rot is 
caused only by the action of fungi. 
The only methods of preventing 
wood decay, and painting is not one 
of them, are those that kill or ex- 
clude these wood-destroying fungi.” 

Well, it seems that this article 
has been causing scientists to sit 
up nights and have their golf 
handicaps raised alarmingly. That 
paint does preserve wood is one of 
the paint and varnish industry’s 
basic selling arguments. Quite 
naturally the industry did not let 
go unchallenged the statement that 
this argument is scientifically in- 
accurate. It enlisted the help of 
experts, chemists, engineers, pro- 
fessors and other authorities in de- 
fense of the “Save the Surface and 
You Save All” Slogan. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE ARGUMENT 


PrinTErRS’ INK has just received 
a digest of the opinions of these 
authorities. This evidence arrived 
as a number of us were making 
our usual week-end hegira to the 
golf links. I was selected to pre- 
sent the paint manufacturers’ side 
of the controversy only because it 
happened that I was unusually slow 
in getting to the elevators. 

Anyway, I have spent the day in 
going over this evidence. After 
hours of study, I'll be switched if 
I know what it is all about. I'll 
say this for the paint scientists, 
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though: they use much smaller 
words than do the Forest Labora- 
tory folks. Not once do they say 
anything about “enzymes,” or 
“hydrolyzed.” I am always on the 
side of the fellow who talks my 
simple language. 

There is no necessity to quote 
the opinions of all these authori- 
ties. I will quote two of them, 
however, as they seem to sum up 
the case for the paint industry 
admirably. One of them is a 
paint expert. He writes: 

“It seems to me that the whole 
cause of the disagreement is due 
to a misunderstanding or misuse 
of the English language. I think 
it is a mistake for technical and 
scientific men to use ordinary 
English words with very restricted 
and technical meanings. The 
Forest Products Laboratory has 
defined rot or decay as being spe- 
cifically that kind of decay which 
is caused by fungi. From their 
standpoint they are technically 
correct. You use the word decay 
in the ordinary sense and from 
your point of view it seems to me 
that you are also correct. Person- 
ally I prefer the interpretation of 
decay which you have given to 
that given by the Forest Products 
Laboratory. I think that they 
should adopt a strictly speaking 
technical term for the word they 
mean when speaking of decay or 
rot.” 

The other authority is a pro- 
fessor of chemistry. He writes: 
“It is hardly possible to find a 
slogan that is scientifically entirely 
correct and I doubt very much if 
anything but good has resulted 
from the use of this slogan. To 
take the matter to the extreme, 
no one would expect a house to 
withstand an earthquake just be- 

cause it was painted and that they 
had seen the slogan ‘Save the 
Surface and You Save All’ I 
must confess I have never limited 
the term ‘decay’ to the effect of 
fungi. I think you are entirely 
correct in saying that paint and 
varnish preserve wood. It does 


not of course follow that it will 
entirely prevent 
fungi.” 

The Forest Products Labora- 


rotting from 
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tory seems to take its stand on the 
assumption that it is fungi which 
cause wood rot and that paint does 
not prevent the action of fungi. 
Perhaps the Laboratory is right 
about fungi. If it is, there must 
be other things that cause wood 
deterioration besides fungi, for 
every one knows that paint does 
preserve wood, the Government’s 
experts notwithstanding. It seems 
as though I must have been born 
with the knowledge that the paint- 
ed surface lasts longer than the 
unpainted surface. The chances 
are, however, that I acquired the 
knowledge at my mother’s knees, 
along with such other facts as 
“the world is round,” “fire burns,” 
“the way to get two blades of 
grass to grow where one grew. 
before is to plant weeds” and that 
“goblins are likely to get naughty 
boys.” 

As I grew older, I presently ob- 
served that neighbors who kept 
their barns painted always had 
well preserved buildings. On the 
other hand, the unpainted build- 
ings of Old Peter Tumbledown, 
who probably was an early convert 
to the doctrine that paint doesn’t 
stop the action of fungi, were 
always in a dilapidated condition. 
In those days, however, we did not 
blame Peter’s condition on fungi. 
We called it shiftlessness. 

The moral of the controversy 
between the paint industry and the 
Forest Products Laboratory ap- 
pears to be: When scientists split 
hairs, advertisers had better fall 
back on good old-fashioned com- 
mon sense. 





Horace Holley with National 
Baha’i Assembly 


Horace Holley, who has been copy 
chief of the Redfield Advertisin 
Agency, Inc., New York, for severa 
years, has resigned to become execu- 
tive secretary of the National Baha’i 
Assembly of the United States and 
Canada. 


F. E. Bump, Jr., Joins 


“Scholastic Editor” 
Franklin E. Bump, Jr., who was re- 
cently advertising manager for the 
Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, 
Wis., has become advertising and busi- 
ness manager of The Scholastic Editor, 
of that city. 
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Drive on Advertising Fakers 


Leaders in Better Business Bureau Discuss Co-ordination 


6¢T-\RIVE fakers to cover,” was 
the watchcry at the annual 
conference of the National Better 
Business Commission which was 
held at Indianapolis from Septem- 
ber 22 to 25. Representatives from 
thirty-seven Bureaus attended the 
conference where they discussed a 
nation-wide program for the guid- 
ance of advertisers in the correc- 
tion of merchandising abuses. 

Addresses at the closing session 
clinched some of the fundamental 
points driven home by speakers at 
other sessions. These included 
Edward L. Greene, manager of the 
National Better Business Bureau, 
and Horace J. Donnelly, solicitor 
of the Post Office Department, 
whose address appears elsewhere 
in this issue. 

Those attending the conference 
were welcomed by B. F. Lawrence, 
general manager of the Indian- 
apolis Star, Blaine McGrath, 
president, Indianapolis Advertis- 
ing Club, and Frank D. Hatfield, 
president of the Indianapolis Bet- 
ter Business Bureau. G. Ferris 
Olwin, retiring president of the 
Commission, presided. 

A plea for the preservation of 
the “crusader spirit” that marked 
Better Business Bureau work in 
the days of the vigilance commit- 
tee work of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs was made by Merle 
Sidener, long an active worker in 
the movement. He stressed the 
need of exerting unremitting 
energy to promote legitimate busi- 
ness and to expose crookedness. 

Mr. Greene explained that the 
Bureaus are not police agencies 
but are institutions seeking to 
build confidence in business. 

Louis E. Kirstein, vice-presi- 
dent, William Filene’s Son Com- 
pany, Boston, praised the general 
efforts of the Bureaus as being 
constructive and said that they 
are a powerful factor working for 
the good of retail trade. 

The undermining effects on con- 
sumer confidence of “bait advertis- 
ing” were brought out in the dis- 
cussion of Philip L. Baldwin, of 





Cincinnati. He deplored the im- 
proper use of “leaders” and held 
that “bait advertising’ must be 
stopped in the best interest of 
legitimate advertising. “Free lots” 
and “free optical examinations” 
were set forth by Mr. Baldwin as 
typical “bait” offered to the pub- 
lic. Publishers, he declared, should 
be induced to print facts in con- 
nection with all forms of such ad- 
vertising which “offered unusual 
bargains to attract customers in 
order to sell them inferior goods.” 
Good stock, according to Mr. 
Baldwin, is used to “bait” adver- 
tisers into buying fake stock. 

Dr. Arthur J. Cramp, director 
of the bureau of investigation of 
the American Medical Association, 
Chicago, reviewed some of the 
frauds practiced by medicine fakers 
and told of the efforts which his 
association was taking to expose 
such advertisers. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Associated Clubs, urged that 
each bureau have local autonomy, 
co-operating with the national body 
to promote better conditions. 

Bureaus should unite the best 
business and community interests 
in naming advisory committees to 
get active co-operation, according 
to Kenneth Backman, of Boston. 
He urged naming newspaper men, 
and lawyers as representatives on 
executive committees. Members 
of industrial, financial and mer- 
chandising advisory committees 
should have no legislative powers, 
he said, but they should serve in 
advisory capacities with the ex- 
ecutive committee and the manager. 

Edward L. Greene, of New 
York, was elected president of the 
commission to succeed Mr. Olwin. 
Kenneth Barnard, of Detroit, was 
elected vice-president, and William 
P. Green, New York, secretary- 
treasurer. The new board of 
governors includes: 

John N. Garver, Buffalo, Karl Finn, 
Columbus, Kenneth Barnard, Detroit, 
Ferris R. Miller, Los Angeles, A. D. 
Collins, Houston, and tdward §L. 


Greene and William P. Green, as rep- 
resentatives, from the National Bureau. 
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THE MIAMI HERALD’S 


Policy of Fairness 
To Its Advertisers 


It has never been the policy of The Miami Herald. . . 
nor will it ever be, to use any one month’s business as a 
claim to leadership in advertising lineage. Herald lead- 
ership is based upon a long term period, as shown below, 
representing the consistent preference of advertisers. 


Comparative Advertising Statement 
Of The Miami Herald and News 
From Jan. Ist to Aug. 31st, 1925 

The following statement shows the Herald leading 


in 25 out of 31 classifications, and tie in one—proof 
positive of Herald CONTINUOUS leadership in 


Miami. 
Herald News-Metropolis 
CRIES 5 5 kc eked civses 464,597 427,938 
*Automobiles, Accessories .. 530,551 484,785 
*Bicycles, Motorcycles ..... 1,526 1,344 
a gs seen sree be 257,271 217,343 
CEs GE i widens ctcees 34,328 6,657 
oClneaified yee Ee Pirie’ 5,121,158 2,190,944 
Department Stores ........ 647,724 786,044 
~ si (st'(‘(«‘«é#é REE I 19,054 17,052 
REET %o.0 0 pcos biet wees s-05 48,132 39,424 
~ Sere e 495,460 413,994 
2 - 3S ee ee 471,968 
.  » a rere 281,085 140,175 
*Hotels, Resorts ........... 617,190 330,785 
*Household Articles ........ 149,380 105,875 
> Hae Sar 117,068 88,851 
NE i eal ia tne.n eine 277,270 245,217 
*Men’s Furnishings ........ 225,295 112,980 
*Miscellaneous ............. 858,368 671,118 
Motion Pictures ......::0s 154,091 154,476 
PY wicuddetecsanedeew 60,956 82,649 
EE SE 97,937 22,876 
Office Appliances ......... 20,986 29,652 
EE Ci oho 5 whine sone o s4% 396,571 172,151 
. i. areas 12,654,586 8,256,402 
ee 532,343 378,091 
School and Colleges ...... 12,530 17,304 
SE ch cwesone congas > os4e 163,359 126,742 
SE. BUM soc ccccecccs 369,054 369,054 
~~, 28,938 19,327 
OR AN nh 50 Sete ec ccces 57,106 16,128 
*Women’s Wear ........... 299,110 245,189 
NS cieh Geen ceescesdseu 25,464,992 16,553,950 


*Indicates classifications in which Herald leads. 


THE MIAMI HERALD 


‘‘Florida’s Most Important Newspaper”’ 
FRANK B. SHUTTS, Publisher 
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Romance in 


An explorer was pinned under a rockslide 
on a mountain trail in far-off, Tibet—that 
American gardens might have a gorgeous 
new flower. Read— 


Price of the Regal Lily 


by E. H. (Chinese) WILSON 


Swiftly running rivers are being harnessed 
so that electricity may be carried to homes 
far in the country. Read—- 


The Romance of Superpower 
by O. C. MERRILL 


A great French scientist discovered by acci- 
dent the way to save thousands of persons 
from the most horrible of deaths. Read— 


Pasteur and the Mad Dogs 


by DR. PAUL DE KRUIF 


Uncle Sam has made deserts blossom and 
bring forth crops by the magic of water 
behind huge dams. Read— 


Taking Politics 
Out of Reclamation 
by M. C. CUTTING 


Out of the northern forests hardy pioneers 
hewed their farms and visioned a future that 
has come true today. Read— 


A Son of the Timberlands 


by E. DAVENPORT 
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Agriculture 


HERE is more to farming than 

corn and hogs. There is romance 
in it—adventure that spurs the imag- 
ination .... The Country Gentleman 
is telling some of these stories, along 
with thoroughly practical articles to 
help the farmer in his business. Every 
manufacturer and sales manager 
should read the 164-page October 
issue of the new monthly Country 
Gentleman to see for himself how the 
romance and the practice of agricul- 
ture combine to make this interesting 
publication. 


-Ountry Gentleman 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The Country Gentleman 
The Saturday Evening Post The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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1,033,522 


Lines of Advertising 
From One Firm in One Year— 


During the twelve months period from September 1924 to 
September 1925, the Louis Pizitz Dry Goods Co., one of Bir- 
mingham’s largest department stores, used 1,033,522 lines of 
advertising in The Birmingham News. It might be added that 
this firm used only 339,906 lines of advertising in the second 
paper and none in the third paper. 


In order for any newspaper to carry such a tremendous volume 

of advertising from any one department store, that mewspaper ) 
necessarily must have reader confidence, circulation, prestige, } 
pulling power—everything that a dominant advertising medium 
should have. The Birmingham News has all of these,—and 
Birmingham merchants know it. 


Following are the lineage figures for the Louis Pizitz Dry Goods 
Co., for the past year: 
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NEWS AGE-HERALD POST 








September 1924: 5,466 Inches 1,718 Inches coer 
October 8,828 “ 2,968 * 
November 74 © zag6 .* 
December 6,589 * 2477 “* 
January 1925: 6,116 “ 2,424 * 
February sa32 2,342 = 
March 6,435 * 1,696 “ 
April 6,489 “* 2,445 “ 
May SS\iz * 2,640 “ 
June 6,979 * isi: * 
July 4,451 “ 440 *“ 
August 4,504 “ 550. “ 
TOTAL: 73423. “ 24,279 ‘“ 


NET PAID CIRCULATION 
NOW GREATER THAN 
Daily Sunday 


75,000 85,000 


Che Birmingham News | 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 


KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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Squeezing Institutional Copy into 
Small Space 


A Canadian Advertiser Shows How to Do It 


NSTITUTIONAL advertising 
is usually associated with large 
space. The two seem to be in- 
separable. That is why when men- 
tion is made of such a campaign, 
one is likely to think of the ad- 


vertising of such concerns as 
General Electric and General 
Motors. The logical 


conclusion is that in- 


to be lettered “1900-1925.” An ap- 
propriate way of commemorating 
the event, ordering the cake froin 
the one who made the original, 
readers were told. Another adver- 
tisement reported: 


Mr. Ward, the first customer Moirs 
secured in London, England, recently 





stitutional advertising 
is beyond the reach 
of the small adver- 
tiser. 


rm. 
Gown 


Jia-bits on the Jip 


oe 


tai, 
Gopics 


of Everybody's Jongue 





However, the con- 
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clusion is not correct. 
It is entirely possible 
to build up prestige 
and acquaint the pub- 
lic with the principles 
and policies of a 
business without us- 
ing large space. This 
is proved by a six 
inch newspaper cam- 


Stands 





The Old - of 
Town Clock by Moire. 


faithfully forth in 
the most prominent part of 
a view of Halifax from the 
Citadel, one of 
selected to 
Scotia in the series of post- 


enclosed in each 
the’ Souvenir 
Box of Nova Scotia, issued 





Many Nova Scotians will 
select this package as the 
one to send as a remem- 
brance to the far-aways. 
Others will tactfully point 


out its suitability for sou- 
venir purposes to tourists. J 


the scenes 
advertise Nova 














paign which has been 
conducted by a Cana- 
dian advertiser since 
March, 1923. 

This advertiser is Moirs, Limited, 
of Halifax, confectioner and baker. 
The campaign embodies the follow- 
ing fundamentals: 


1. Standardized layouts. 

2. A definite schedule of insertions. 

3. Continuity. 

4. Preferred position. 

In style, the copy has been made 
to resemble a miniature newspaper, 
which is called “Town Topics.” 
Each advertisement carries the 
date, a volume and issue number 
and weather forecast. The figure 
of a town crier, ringing his bell, 
appropriately illustrates the pur- 
pose of the bulletin, which is to 
carry news of timely interest to 
the reading public, inside stories 
of the Moirs’ factory, announce- 
ments of new products and facts 
about various ingredients used. 

For instance, one advertisement 
told of the receipt of an order 
from a customer in Portland, 
Oreg., who wanted a wedding cake 
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APPARENTLY SMALL SPACE IS NOT A SERIOUS OBSTACLE 
IN THE WAY OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


asked for the agency for Moirs’ Choco- 
late in the Gold Coast, Africa. Significant 
of the experience of customers in 
London. 


A reminder of war days and the 
part which Moirs played in the 
lives of Canadian soldiers and their 
families, is presented in the text of 
one advertisement which reads: 


A St. John business man sends us 
this extract from a letter he received 
from England: 

“You can square the account for the 
colored prints I am _ mailing you by 
sending me a box of Moirs Candies, if 
you have time to get them and post 
them to me. A box was sent me during 
the war by the sister of a Canadian 
soldier for whom I was able to do a 
few favors, and they have lingered in 
my memory ever since. They seem so 
different from our English sweets.” 

Here is one. war memory that proved 
lasting, after seven to eleven years! 


These items ingeniously tell, be- 
tween the lines, a story of the 
pleasant relations which this com- 
pany enjoys with its dealers and 
customers. No arguments are ad- 
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vanced as to why Moirs is the best; 
the plan is to make merely casual 
mention of incidents of human in- 
terest that get over a message 
which is more readily accepted by 
readers because of this subtle 
treatment. 

In giving news of current events, 
a selection is made of those which 
dovetail with the interests of the 
company. Typical of these is one 
which refers to the recent attempt 
of Miss Ederle to swim the 
English Channel. “The effort was 
too much for her and she col- 
lapsed,” reads the text. “How did 
they revive her? The cables say, 
After she ate a bar of chocolate 
she recovered quickly. 

“Whenever you need a quick 
pick-me-up you will find one for 
five cents, wherever Moirs’ Choco- 
late Bars are sold. A food, as 
well as a confection.” 

Each advertisement appears bot- 
tom centre on the front page, two 
columns wide, three inches deep. 
The size and general makeup never 
vary. This institutional advertis- 
ing is distinct from the company’s 
other activities which include the 
use of magazine, newspaper, car- 
card and outdoor advertising and 
dealer helps. 

Has Moirs found the use of 
small space a worth-while basis on 
which to build an_ institutional 
campaign? The best answer to 
this question is the fact that, ever 
since its inception, the campaign 
has been extended in scope. 

The series started in March, 
1923. At first, only two Halifax 
newspapers were used. In August 
of that year, the campaign was 
extended to other newspapers in 
the Maritime Provinces. _ Since 
then, others have been added until 
now the series appears weekly in 
a list of forty-two papers. In 
the Halifax papers, “Town Topics” 
appears three times a week. 


Harry G. Kebel with Gold 
Dust Corporation 


Harry G. Kebel, recently advertising 
manager of The American Molasses 
Company, New York, is now engaged in 
sales promotion work with the Gold Dust 
Corporation, also of New York. He had 
been with the Molasses company for 
more than five years, 
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Showing the Dealer an 
Advertising Campaign 

Telling the dealer how much adver- 
tising is being done is often a difficult 
task. Merely to say that 17,000 adver- 
tisements are being used in one month 
may not impress some dealers, but The 
Scholl Manufacturing Company, New 
York, manufacturer of foot specialties, 
has emphasized the above statement 
in a trade-paper advertisement by re- 
producing a photograph of a scene in 
its checking department, showing two 
girls working, with newspapers piled on 
each side of them and a hand truck 
loaded with more papers in the fore- 
ground. , 

Under the caption “Scholl Advertis- 
ing Completely Blankets Entire United 
States,”’ the company explains the illus- 
tration in this way: “Seeing is believ- 
ing. To see anything is much more 
impressive than hearing about it. The 
illustration above is the result of this 
form of reasoning. Bringing newspapers 
into the checking department by the 
truck load we thought was a very im- 
pressive sight. It gives one a better 
understanding of Dr. Scholl’s all-em- 
bracing advertising activities than to 
mention names and figures.” 

Then follow detailed statements con- 
cerning the advertising, which includes 
8,000 advertisements monthly in 500 
daily newspapers, 9,000 advertisements 
monthly in 4,500 weekly papers and ad- 
vertising in 75 magazines. 


H. W. Alexander with New 


Business Institute 
Harry W. Alexander has been elected 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
newly organized Business Ability In- 
stitute, Inc., New York, educational 
courses. He will continue as _ vice- 
president of the Esda Manufacturing 

Company, also of New York. 





Spencer A. Jones Joins 
Boston Agency 


Spencer A. Jones has joined the P. 
. O’Keefe Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston. He recently conducted his 
own advertising business at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. Prior to that he had been 
with the Newell-Emmett Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


Now The Majestic Rubber 
Company 
The name of The Inter-Continental 
Tire & Rubber Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind., manufacturer of Miami tires, has 
been changed to The Majestic Rubber 
Company. 


H. P. Nelson Joins 
Hal. T. Boulden & Associates 


H. P. Nelson has joined the staff of 
Hal. T. Boulden Associates, Inc., 
New York. He _ will devote most of 
his time to the Eastern promotion of 
All-Sports Magazine. 


rr 


“~~ 
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The real 

buying public 

is bounded 

by the ages of 17 
and 45. 

In Detroit territory 
the Detroit Times 
represents that 
especial public to a 
degree difficult 

to equal anywhere. 


Log 


Its circulation is big. 

Its reader influence is 
intense— 

It sells merchandise. 
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“*There’s a Difference 
in Farm Papers”’ 


More than 850,000 copies 
monthly to real farmers in 
the “‘ Heart States” territory, 
receiving 47% of the 
national farm income. 
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THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING - THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


_ E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 


SUCCESSF 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis Office: Kansas ‘me 

















J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNEY oO. G. IES 
123 W. Madison St. 270 Madison Ave. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Land BasiBidg. 
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Better Living 
for Real Farmers 


Your best prospects are real farmers living on modern 
farms. They have the means to buy and the desire 
for the best things in life, or they would not have 
modern farms. 


Successful Farming subscribers concentrated chiefly 
in the “Heart States” lead in 


Farm lighting plants 
Modern home heating 
Homes with running water 
Homes with baths 
New building— 
Houses, barns, hog houses, 
poultry houses, silos, etc. 


Successful Farming offers you real circulation among 
active farmers who have the ability to buy and whose 
habits of living supply ready demand for your mer- 
chandise. 


For many years Successful Farming has been the 
backbone of most successful campaigns to the farm 
field. Concentrate your efforts in the prosperous 
‘Heart States” territory—get full coverage through 
Successful Farming. 











FARM 









Minneapolis Office: Western Office: F. 0. BOHEN 
R. R. RING Cc. W. WRIGHT Advertising Director 
Palace Bidg. Sharon Bidg., San Francisco The Meredith Publications 
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Industrial Advertisers 
to Discuss Sales Cost 
Economies 





HY do we advertise? How 

do we know we are not 
spending too much or too little? 
What are we aiming to accomplish? 
These three questions will 
answered ‘by members of the Na- 
tional Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation at its fourth annual 
convention. The principal theme 
of the convention, which will be 
held from October 19 to 21, at 
Atlantic City, N. J., will be “Cut- 
ting the High Cost of Selling by 
Applying Common-Sense Methods 
to Advertising.” : 

Bruce Barton, president of 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
New York, will sound the keynote 
at the opening session, speaking on 
“Common Sense in Advertising— 
How It Reduces Sales Expense.” 
Bearing on the main topic will be 
addresses by C. K. Woodbridge, 
president of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, W. S. 
Hays, president of the Eastern In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association 
and R. H. DeMott, general sales 
manager of the S. K. F. Industries. 
Other phases of industrial adver- 
tising that should be of interest 
to members and that will be dis- 
cussed are direct-mail, export and 
motion picture advertising. 

E. F. Carley, advertising man- 
ager of the explosives department, 

I. du Pont de Nemours, has 
been added to the list of speakers. 
He will talk on “Advertising to 
Future Engineers.” Except for 
minor changes that may be made, 


the program is as follows: 

October 19, Morning: President’s 
address, Julius Holl, Link-Belt Com- 
pany; “Common Sense in Advertising 
—How It Reduces Sales Expense,” 
Bruce Barton, president, Barton, Durs- 
tine & Osborn; “Quick Refunding In- 
vestments,’ E. P. Blanchard, advertis- 
ing manager, Bullard Machine Tool 
Co., and ‘“Inter-Trade Co-operation,” 
J. C. Bebb, Otis Elevator Co. 

October 19, Afternoon: “The Edi- 
tor’s Responsibility to the Advertiser,” 
E. J. Mehren, vice-president, McGraw- 
Hill Co.; “Dry Trade Paper Advertis- 
ing—One Way to Step It Up,” A. W. 
Diller, The Blackman Co.; “‘What the 
Purchasing Agent Seeks in Industrial 
Advertising,” F. J. Petura, general 
purchasing engineer, H. L. Doherty & 
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Co.; “The Advertising Manager as 
Purchasing Agent,” M. F. Behar, ad- 
vertising manager, C. J. Tagliabue 
Mfg. Co., and “The Tie-Up Between 
Advertising and Sales Departments,” 
T. H. Dauchy, International Nickel Co. 

October 20, Morning: ‘‘Institutional 
Advertising by Direct Mail,” Allan 
Brown, advertising manager, The Bake- 
lite Corporation; “Industrial Advertis- 
ing—Its Place in the Advertising 

forild,” C. K. Woodbridge, president, 
Dictaphone Corporation and sociated 
Advertising Clubs of the World; ‘‘The 
National Council of Business Mail 
Users,” Richard H. Lee, general coun- 
sel; “Giving Your Direct Advertisin 
More Than a Chance,” Philip Kobbé, 
Philip Kobbé Co.; “Securing Facts and 
Figures from the Field and How to 
Use Them,” R. H. DeMott, general 
sales manager, S. K. F. Industries, and 
“Market Research Work of the De- 
partment of Commerce,” A. Heath On- 
thank, chief, domestic commerce di- 
vision. 

October 20, Afternoon: ‘‘Notable Ad- 
vertising Successes of 1925”"—N. S. 
Greensfelder, advertising manager, Her- 
cules Powder Co.; W. W. French, ad- 
vertising manager, Dodge Manufactur- 
ing Co. and others. Three questions, 
Why we advertise? How do we know 
we are not spending too much or too 
little? and What are we aiming to ac- 
complish? will be answered by D. J. 
Benoliel, advertising manager, Inter- 
national Chemical Co., G. L. Erwin, 
advertising manager, Kearney-Trecker 
Corporation, R. W. Bacon, U. T. Hun- 
gerford Brass & Copper Co. and others. 

October 20, Evening: Program under 
the management of Hoyt Catlin, adver- 
tising manager, Bryant Electric Co. 

October 21, Morning: “The Use of 
Color in Industrial Advertising,” S. T. 
Scofield, advertising manager, Fair- 
banks, Morse & Co., and L. C. Hewins, 
sales manager, The Van Dorn & Dut- 
ton Co.; ‘‘Apportioning the Appropria- 
tion Among Industrial Markets,” A. M. 
Staehle, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Co.; “Why Go At It Hit or 
Miss?” W. S. Hays, president, Eastern 
Industrial Advertisers Association; “Ex 
port Industrial Advertising,’ L. Emery, 
assistant tes’ manager, International 
General Electric Co., and “The Pro- 
phetic Idea in Advertising,” Walter 
Drey, vice-president, Forbes Magazine. 

October 21, Afternoon: “Industrial 
Motion Pictures—How to Use Them,” 

. A, Richardson, manager technical 
publicity department, Bethlehem Steel 
Co.; reports of standing committees; 
awards of exhibit prizes; and report 
of nomination committee and election of 
officers. 





Birmingham “Post” Appoints 
W. C. Tichenor 


W. C. Tichenor, advertising manager 
of the Memphis Press, has become as- 
sistant business manager of the Birming- 
ham Post. 





George Strecker, who is in the national 
advertising department of the Chicago 
Tribune, has been transferred from the 
Chicago office to the New York office. 
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Why Did 
This Letter Pull 7 Per 
Cent Results? 


Mitwavuxkee Kwnitrinc Company 
MILWAUKEE, Wis. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

We are enclosing a filled-in letter 
which has already pulled 7 per cent 
results. However, we cannot lay our 
finger on the one thing in this letter 
which has sold the merchandise for us. 
Can you? 

We should greatly appreciate your 
returning the enclosed letter when you 
are through with it. 

Looking forward to hearing from you, 
we are 

MitwavuKkee Kwnitrinc Company. 


HE letter which the Milwau- 

kee Knitting Company wants 
explained and then returned has 
an actual order written on it. It is 
far easier to return the letter than 
explain its pulling power to the 
satisfaction of every student of 
letters. Here is the letter which 
pulled the orders: 





Dear Sir: 

Have you a popular priced Lumber 
Jac to pep up your early fall sales? 

This knitted coat, with its tight band 
at the waist can now be obtained at 
$39, $48 and $60 per dozen. 

Let us send you a few numbers in 
assorted colors. We shall make a care- 
ful selection of these Jacs and give you 
a snappy display. 

Okay this letter, slip it into the en- 
closed addressed envelope and an assort- 
ment will reach you by return parcel 
post. . 

Sincerely yours, 

MitwavKee Kwnittinc Company. 

. S.. We can give prompt delivery 
on wild patterned V-neck pullovers at 
$30 to $42 per dozen. Specify price 
range desired. 


The style element, of course, has 
a bearing. The subject matter in- 
terested the retailer at a time when 
flappers, philosophers, children, 
politicians, city folks of all kinds 
have gone in for jackets worn 
formerly only by lumber-jacks. 
Yet the letter seems to us to have 
three qualities which will make al- 
most any letter pull better. It is 
short, it is easy to read and easy 
to answer. It doesn’t suggest to 
the man who gets it that he sit 
down and write a letter. It says 
“okay this letter and slip it into 
the enclosed addressed envelope.” 
The only things needed are the in- 
clination to buy and a lead pencil. 
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The three old-fashioned qualities 
mentioned probably make up for 
the lack of those more fancy 
qualities of literary style and skill 
in composition which make fine 
reading but do not always bring 
home the bacon in the form of 
orders.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 





Advertising Introduces Traffic 
Officers to Visitors 


Topeka, Kans., recently used full-page 
newspaper advertising in which the traf- 
fic police of the city extended a wel- 
come to all visitors. It was announced 
that parking rules were waived where 
strangers were concerned and that a 
“courtesy card,” explaining the exemp- 
tions, would be given, instead of a court 
summons, in case of a violation of a 
trafic rule. A photograph pictured the 
leader of the traffic squad and the of- 
ficers under him. A list of the men’s 
names was included and served as an 
introduction to them. 





American Radiator Company 
Advances L. M. Butler 


Lin M. Butler, with the American 
Radiator Company, has been placed in 
charge of a newly formed industrial 
sales division, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. Until recently he was with the 
Buffalo office. 


J. E. Wright with Fidelity 
Title & Trust Company 


_John E. Wright, for several years 
vice-president of the W. S. Hill Com- 
pany, Inc., Pittsburgh advertising 
agency, has resigned to me manager 
of new business for the Fidelity Title 
and Trust Company, also of Pittsburgh. 








Canadian Papers Appoint 


Vernon C. Hall 
L’Evenment, Quebec, Can., and Le 
Nouvelliste, Three Rivers, Que., have 
appointed Vernon C. Hail, publishers’ 
representative, as their national advertis- 
ing representative for Montreal and the 
surrounding territory. 





Joins Fort Worth Agency 

Stanley Highsmith has joined the 
production staff of the Wimberly Ad- 
vertising Agency, Fort Worth, Tex. 
Until recently he was assistant to the 
advertising director of the Fort Worth 
branch of Montgomery Ward & Com- 
pany. 





Food Account for Evans, 


Kip & Hackett 
Certified Foods, Inc., Westfield, 
Mass., has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Springfield, “= 
of Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., adver- 
tising agency. 
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Honor C. H. 
Stoddart, on Fiftieth 
Year in Advertising 


HARLES H. STODDART, 

having completed fifty years 
of active service as an advertising 
worker, was the guest of honor at 
a jubilee dinner in the Blackstone 
Hotel, Chicago, on September 21. 
The event was sponsored by a 
special committee of New York 
and Chicago advertising men under 
the chairmanship of Stanley 
Clague, managing director of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
Nearly 400 advertising men from 
various parts of the East and 
Central West were present, and 
many wired regrets and _ con- 
gratulations. 

The principal addresses at the 
. dinner were made by Frank A. 
Munsey, head of the Munsey pub- 
lications; A. D. Lasker, president 
of Lord & Thomas; Gilbert T. 
Hodges, advertising director of 
the Frank A. Munsey Company 
and Douglas Mallock, of the 
American Lumberman. The 
toastmasters were Wilbur D. Nes- 
bit, of the William H. Rankin 
Company and J. R. Woltz, of the 
Brandt Advertising company. 

Mr. Stoddart became associated 
with Frank A. Munsey in 1882, 
at which time Mr. Munsey was 
publishing the Golden Argosy. 
Six years later he went to Chicago 
as Western director of the Munsey 
company, and still serves in that 
capacity. A number of “Stod- 
dart’s old boys” now connected 
with the company in the East went 
to Chicago with Mr. Munsey to 
honor their old associate. 

Mr. Stoddart, in an address of 
appreciation, told of the great 
changes brought about in adver- 
tising during the half century he 
has been working at it. 

“Years ago,” he said, “the ad- 
vertising salesman, if tolerated at 
all, was looked upon as more or 
less of a nuisance. Now he is a 
welcomed business counselor. The 
advertising was a mere side issue 
which could be trusted to a mere 
clerk, or handled by somebody else 
during his leisure moments. Now 
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it is regarded as just about the big- 
gest thing in business and is ad- 
ministered by men of correspond- . 
ing size—often by the heads of the 
companies themselves.” 

Mr. Stoddart was presented with 
a beautifully prepared, hand-lettered 
book, containing a testimonial re- 
counting his services to advertis- 
ing and advertising men by Mr. 
Hodges. It concludes thus: 

“And so we come to bear testi- 
mony that this man has toiled 
longer in advertising than any 
other living man; that he has done 
more acts .of friendship than 
any other man we know; that 
he has aided to success so many 
others that we count the list of those 
he helped the largest any man has 
made. He is still working as if 
his career were yet to be achieved; 
as if his ambition were new to de- 
serve and hold still more count- 
less thousands of friends. This 
man, blessed and blessing in every 
day and in every deed in alt his 
life, is Charley Stoddart.” 

In addition to Mr. Clague, the 
Western members of the arrange- 
ments committee included Homer 
J. Buckley, W.. Frank McClure, 
Reuben H. Donnelley, Roscoe J. 
Raney, J. R. Woltz, Lloyd Max- 
well, Frank H. Thomas, Charles 
H. Porter and Robert Virtue. The 
Eastern. members were James 
O’Shaughnessy, William H. Ran- 
kin, Gilbert T. Hodges, Rowe 
Stewart and John Irving Romer. 


New Account for Ferry-Hanly 
Agency 

The McNab Corporation, Bridgeport, 
Conn., nautical devices, has placed its 
advertising account with the.New York 
office of the Ferry-Hanly Advertising 
Company. Magazines, including boat- 
ing and outdoor publications,. will be 
used. 


Appoint Hamilton- 


Delisser, Inc. 

The Berwick, Pa., Enterprise, has ap- 
pointed Hamilton-Delisser, Inc., publish. 
ers’ representative, New York, as its 
national advertising representative. 





Bank Appoints Conlon 


Prestcott Agency 
The Citizens National Bank, Boston, 
has appointed Conlon Prestcott & Com- 
pany, advertising agency, of that city, 
to direct its advertising. 
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200,049 families read 
The Detroit Free Press 
daily. 80.2% of this 
circulation is local, 
which is 11% greater 
than the average of 
ten other great morn- 
ing newspapers in their 
respective cities. This 
circulation is all “clear 
~quill”—a “top-of-the 
bottle” distribution 
that is rich in returns 
to those who use it 
‘consistently. 





(; National Representatives: 


Verree & Conklin, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
DETROIT KANSAS CITY 

SAN FRANCISCO _ 
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Publisher's R-* 
port of Total 
Circulation... 


Dry Goods 

Economist 16,200 

Hardware 

Age ....20,300 

ELECTRICAL 
GOODS 
(36,500) 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 


Advertising 


381 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 


watch the’ advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
WELLSWORTH OPTICAL PRODUCTS 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
WALLACE SILVER 
HAVOLINE OIL 
‘ ‘FHE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT .WORK- LIGHT 
SILVER KING GINGER ALE 
BONDED FLOORS 
TAO TEA BALLS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others. we can do-for you. 





Member of the enivions Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
* Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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When You Need Historical Data 


on American Cities 


A Plan That Shows Advertisers How to Get Authentic Information 
That Will Win the Friendliness of a City When It Appears in Type 


Rae AL descriptions of 
American cities are often neces- 
sary in advertising copy. Generally 
speaking, any advertiser who 
makes reference to a city in his 
advertising copy wants the people 
of the city mentioned to be pleased. 
It is plain that if this wish is to 
be fulfilled the advertiser must be 
certain, above all other things, that 
his historical material is authentic. 

Here is a report on the prepara- 
tions of a large-scale institutional 
campaign which unfolds a practical 
plan for obtaining authentic his- 
torical copy data on American 
cities. 

The advertiser is S. W. Straus 
& Co., real estate investment bond 
house of New York. This com- 
pany recently started an institu- 
tional campaign in newspapers in 
thirteen cities. 

In each of those thirteen cities, 
according to present plans, there 
will appear thirteen different large 
size advertisements. The opening 
advertisement in each city was dif- 
ferent. In Detroit, for example, 
the copy was concerned with De- 
troit; in St. Louis with St. Louis; 
in Los Angeles with Los Angeles. 
The succeeding twelve advertise- 
ments that appear in Detroit will 
not, however, be on Detroit. They 
will cover, one by one, the other 
twelve cities on the list. This is 
the plan that will be followed in 
each of the thirteen cities. 

The purpose of this copy is to 
show the vision and the experience 
of the Straus company by relating 
and picturing the growth and 
progress of the important cities of 
the country in which it has made 
investments. That is the side for 
the investor who buys Straus 
bonds. Then there is another side, 
that of giving the people of each 
city a concise story of the material 
growth of their city, and at the 
same time to show them the part 
Straus bonds have played in aid- 
ing in that growth. Other points 
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worth stressing, namely, diversity 
of the offerings of the company 
and the stability of the Straus or- 
ganization, have been recognized 
and presented in this copy. 

As a specific example of exactly 
how these various ideas were 
covered in one advertisement, the 
copy on Dallas, Texas, might be 
cited. The copy starts in this 
manner : 


Dallas—eighty years ago a crude cat- 
tle town, rude outpost of civilization on 
the dusty Texas plains—today, one of 
the “wealth spots’ of the nation, the 
hub of Texas’ wheel of fortune. 

In 1841 pioneers, journeying west- 
ward, found a spot on Trinity River 
which they rightly believed was ideal 
for a city site. They named it Dallas, 
in honor of George Mifflin Dallas, vice- 
president of the United States in the 
administration of Polk. 

Dallas has undergone a transformat‘on 
typical of that of the Lone Star State. 
Railroads and interurban lines radiate 
in every direction from the city through 
the prosperous, richly-endowed waxy- 
black farm lands, so productive of 
wealth in cattle and crops. Here is the 
market for millions of bales of cotton; 
here are manufactured harnesses, sad- 
dlery, farm impl ats. Dbiles ; 
here are flour "mills, "qomnent plants, 
packing houses, oil refineries, grain 
elevators, the Federal Reserve bank of 
the eleventh district—identifying marks 
of a thriving, driving community, al- 
ready great, yet just beginning to feel 
its power of growth. 


Up to this point, the copy, it 
will be observed, is concerned 
solely with the city of Dallas. In 
the next paragraph, the Straus or- 
ganization steps into the story in 
this fashion: 





Straus Bonds, secured by Dallas prop- 
erties and backed by Dallas wealth and 
prosperity, have been sold to investors 
all over the nation. From every State 
S. W. Straus & Co. has marshaled 
money to aid the growth and develop- 
ment of this city. Straus judgment 
born of long experience has approved 
properties in strategic locations, where 
sound values and certain earning power 
assure safe investments, as security 
behind Straus Bonds. Among the 
structures -thus financed under the 
Straus Plan and pictured above are the 
new Baker Hotel, the Dallas County 
State Bank Building, the Dallas Ath- 
letic Club and Office Building, the 
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Medical Arts Building, the Mercantile 
Trust Building, oe Brothers de- 
partment store, Melrose Court 
Apartments, and eee. 

Thus Dallas, through S. W. Straus 
& Co., has afforded investment safety 
to thousands, while the funds invested 
have contributed to the city’s progress. 

We have prepared a booklet about 
Straus Bonds and the work S. W. 
Straus & Co. has done toward the up- 
building of our larger and more prog- 
ressive cities. Write for it today. Sim- 
ply ask for Booklet A-90. 

The last three para- 
graphs cited _ represent 
a standard style of 
statement concerning the 
Straus company that runs 
through each  advertise- 
ment and unifies the entire 
series. 

Each advertisement car- 
ries two illustrative themes ; 
the first is a picture of 
the subject city in its early 
days. This _ illustration 
stands out in each adver- 
tisement. It is done in bold 
woodcut style on scratch- 
board. The second illus- 
tration is that of a group 
of Straus financed build- 
ings in the city referred 
to. In every case, these 
Straus financed buildings 
are piled into a phantom ¥ 
vignetted background for i 
the first illustration already 
described. The _ contrast 
thus afforded is one that 
readily emphasizes the 
story of progress as told |) 
in the text of the adver- | 
tisement. 

It is obvious that pains- 
taking effort was necessary |} 
in the preparation of such |} 
copy on such a large num-_}}.. 
ber of cities. The pictures | 
of Straus financed build- 
ings, and the facts on 
Straus investments in each 
city were, of course, in the 
company’s files in its headquarters 
office. But what about unusual 
and representative illustrations of 
the thirteen cities? What about 
authentic historical information on 
each of these cities that could be 
made interesting by some unusual 
slant? Where could real help be 
obtained ? 

The first answer that comes 
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Straus Financing in San Francisco 
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to the mind is: “Consult some 
library having a large and repre- 
sentative collection of data on the 
history of American cities.” Such 
an answer, however, presupposes 
that the individuals or persons who 
decide on what pictures and in- 
formation are to be used are in a 
position properly to interpret each 
of the cities in this long list. 
The last problem was tackled 














- Today “Queen of the Pacific”, with ihe exclusive sections—represeoting 
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43 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR 
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S.W. STRAUS & CO 


STRAUS BUILDING—565 Fifth Avenue—at 46th Sereet 
TeteghoneVamderdh 8500 
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LOCAL COLOR IS ACHIEVED IN STRIKING MAN- 
NER IN THE CURRENT STRAUS CAMPAIGN 


first. Persons were considered 
who were authorities or were in 
a position to get in touch with 
authorities on the history of each 
city in the campaign. The proper 
authorities it was decided, from a 
commercial standpoint, were the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

They sent in a wealth of mate- 
rial. It was naturally to be ex- 
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If You Can Picture Your Product 


—the Rotogravure Section of The 
Washington Sunday Star offers 
peculiarly strong advertising oppor- 
tunity. 

The Star’s Rotogravure Section 
engages the highest degree of reader 
interest by reason of the prominent 
personages that visit, and the im- 
portant events that take place in the 
National Capital and are featured 
in Rotogravure pictures week after 
week. 


You reach practically everybody in 
Washington by use of The Star alone. 


Che Sunday Stat 


THE SUNDAY EDITION OF THE EVENING STAR 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 
Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 


























pected that the material for 
illustrations would not be so 
abundant as the information for 
text matter. This deficiency was 
supplanted by research in libraries. 

The job, however, was not yet 
entirely complete. When copy had 
been written and _ illustrations 
drawn each Chamber of Commerce 
was sent a photostat of the draw- 
ing and a statement of the text 
material that it proposed to use 
concerning its particular city. The 
complete approval of the Chamber 
of Commerce was asked and re- 
ceived. 

Criticism of advertising that 
makes use of historical data or 
historical scenes of American cities 
usually comes from Chambers of 
Commerce. This is as it should 
be, since it is the function of such 
organizations to interpret their 
cities. The plan utilized in the 
case of the Straus advertising 
makes constructive use of that 
function of a Chamber of Com- 
merce guarantee that the adver- 
tiser’s intention to give a friendly 
boost to the cities it is advertising 
will be received as it was intended 
by the advertiser—in a friendly 
spirit. 


J. F. Gallagher to Direct 


Eisenlohr Sales 

Joseph F. Gallagher has been elected 
vice-president and a director of Otto 
Eisenlohr & Bros., Inc., Philadelphia, 
maker of “Cinco” and other brands of 
cigars. He will have charge of sales. 
Mr. Gallagher was formerly with Man- 
uel Cressman’s Sons, also of Philadel- 
phia, as vice-president in charge of 
sales. 








“Laughter,” New Humorous 


Monthly, Published 

The Guild Publishing Company, Phila- 
delphia, has published a new humorous 
monthly known as Laughter. It will 
feature jokes, pictures, epigrams and 
humorous short-stories. Samuel J. Per- 
ry, publishers’ representative, New 
York, will be national advertising rep- 
resentative. 


“Spatula” and “The Practical 


Druggist” to Consolidate 

Spatula, Boston, owned and published 
by Irving P. Fox, has been sold to 
Romaine Pierson, managing editor and 
publisher of The Practical Druggist, 
New York. Beginning with an October 
issue, the two publications will be con- 
solidated. 
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More Light on the Hand- 
Shaking Salesman 


Easton, Pa., September 22, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

A resourceful lady of my acquaintance, 
whose job is that of managing a good- 
size restaurant—including the buying— 
says that one of her problems used to 
be this matter of greeting the eager hand- 
grippers. She doesn’t, of course, mind 
shaking hands when there is real occa- 
sion for it. 

This lady consulted a friend with some 
knowledge of jiu-jitsu, who showed her 
a quick method of cracking the elbow of 
the impetuous individual. He advised, 
however, that she always have a little 
knitting job on her desk, and that she 
arise with this material in her hands. 
In an emergency, a well-pointed knitting 
needle helps. But she hasn’t had to use 
it yet. When the go-getters see both of 
her hands occupied, they usually get the 
point. I don’t mean the point of the 
needle! 

Lesson 13 of most salesmanship courses 
gives this advice: ‘‘Don’t flop yourself 
into a chair until your ‘prospect’ seats 
himself or gives you some other such 


type of salesman overlooked this sound 
rule, took a chair and prepared for ac- 
tion. His prospect gravely walked across 
the room and stepped up into a chair. 
Then it was impossible for Mr. Salesman 
to obey that other rule about looking 
down into the prospect’s eyes, and his 


. cause was lost. 


S. Roranp Hatt. 





Campaign Planned for Dyo 
Shoe Polish 


Car card and newspaper advertising 
will be used in a campaign which is 
being planned by the Dyo Shoe Polish 
Company, Waco, Tex. Plans call for 
the use of a list of 175 newspapers in 
the Southwest. The Chilton Advertis- 
ing Agency, Dallas, will direct this 
campaign. 


Bellamy-Neff Company Adds 
to Staff 


Louis Williams and John Butler, for- 
merly with the advertising department 
of t Chicago Herald and Examiner, 
have joined the staff of the Bellamy-Neff 
Comapny, Chicago advertising agency. 








Jewel Tea Sales Increase 

The Jewel Tea Company reports sales 
of $9,411,823 for the first thirty-six 
weeks of 1925. When compared with 
$9,242,088 for the same period of last 
year, this is a gain of $169,735, or 1.8 
per cent. 


De Forest Appoints 


. M. Farmer 
The De Forest Radio Com 
[ pany, 
igor City, N. J., has appointed Paul 
M. Farmer assistant general sales man- 
ager. 
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Every Agency Man knew what every hardware man 
| eames om list. 


The Human Side 
of a 
Great Business 
Publication 


Back of every great enterprise 
is a human element contributed 
by those men whose experiences 
and personalities are reflected 

in that enterprise. Charles J. Heale, Market Editor 


{aa | EET Charles J. Heale, the able Market Editor of HARDWARE 
AGE. Mr. Heale has been with HARDWARE AGE since 1916. 
During the greater part of that time he has specialized on market 
prices and market conditions. 











In conjunction with his market work, he has made a careful 
study of hardware merchandising, and is known as an expert 
news reporter and an authoritative writer on retail sales and 
display methods. This phase of his activities led him into hundreds 
of retail stores, and made him a welcome guest at numerous hardware 
conventions. It also gave him a personal acquaintanceship with thousands 
of hardware merchants in all parts of the country. 


During 1923 and 1924 he served as Resident Editor in Cleveland, Ohio, 
where his outstanding ability resulted in promotion to his present position 
in the home office. 








It is as Market Editor, however, that Mr. Heale is rendering his greatest 
service to those who buy and sell hardware. His keen insight into market 
conditions, his reputation for accuracy, and his pleasing personality have 
opened to him all the varied sources of hardware market information. 


Each week he personally obtains the New York market report. This, with 
the market information sent in by the resident editors in the principal 
market centers, forms a reliable, recognized buying guide for the retail 
hardware trade. 


To Mr. Heale belongs much of the credit for the intensely practical market 
and merchandising information, which marks HARDWARE AGE as the 
ESSENTIAL business publication of the hardware field. 


The Most Influential Hardware Paper” 


Tardwgre e 


239 West 39* Street ity 
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Do you know your 


Vacuum Oil Company 
Gargeyle Mobiloil 
Gargoyle Lubricating Oils 

for Plant Machinery 
Gargeyle Marine Oils 
Walter M. Lowney Co. 


Lowney’s Chocolates 


Procter & Gamble 
Crisco 
Ivory Soap 
Ivory Soap Flakes 
Chipse 
P & G— The White 
Naphtha Soap 
The National City Co. 


Investment Securities 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co, 
The Wilson Fastener Co. 


Wilsnaps 
Wilsnap Lingerie Clasps 
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THE BLACKMAN 


120 West 42nd Street, 
oN 
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Co. 


; ‘ Sterling Silverware 
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h{ whom we work 













The Packer Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Packer's Tar Soap 
Packer's Liquid Shampoo 
Packer's Charm 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints, 


Varnishes, Stains, Enamels, 
Insecticides 


Seaboard National Bank 
Alfred H. Smith Co. 


Djer-Kiss Perfume, Talc, 
Face Powder, Compacts 
and Toiletries 


Towle Manufacturing Company 





“E* makes it serve you ever 
at even lem cost 


Your faithful Ford ~ 
How Mobibot! 











_ a 


Waitt & Bond, Inc. 
Blackstone Cigars 


North American Dye Corp. 
Sunset Dyes 





COMPANY-~ Advertising 


New York NEWSPAPER 
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” Special-service ”? Printers 
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ITHOUT extra effort or cost, 


*¥/| without die-cutting or wasted 





stock, you can invest your 


a 
| s 


direct mail pieces with special dis- 











play and attention value, by the use 
of CLEVELAND <out-of-the- 
ordinary” folds. 


— 





There are several thousand 


CONTEST “special-service” printers 
STILL OPEN over the country. They 


have CLEVELAND Folders, 
If you act right away which make all the folds 
there is still time to | made by all other folders 


CLEVELAND: Faldes | 3nd 156 more which none 
ees of them can make. 


Plaque, to be awarded 


this month for the best Take advantage of this 

designed circular or unusual service. Send us 

broadside. Write us the name of your printers 

today for circular with and we will tell you 

complete information. who own CLEVELAND 
Folders. 











Cleveland Folding Machine Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Paid Space Instead of Lobbyists 


The Standard Oil Company of Indiana Proves Out the Modern Method 
of Meeting Adverse Political Action 


By Ralph Crothers 


HERE was a time when a 

great corporation considered it 
good form to hire an army of 
lobbyists whose duty it was by 
furtive and secret methods to 
ward off adverse legislation. The 
secret representatives would haunt 
the lobbies of State and national 
legislative halls, buttonhole repre- 
sentatives and by word of mouth 
and sometimes clink of coin, at- 
tempt to persuade them to change 
their votes on pending bills. 

Everything was done secretly. 
The money paid these men for 
their work was carefully hidden 
by company bookkeepers, their 
connection with the corporation 
was thoroughly concealed, all their 
movements were shrouded in se- 
crecy. The idea of influencing 
either voters or legislators by a 
frank presentation of facts and 
arguments, with the source plainly 
stated, was in those days thought 
a simple-minded procedure, so 
naive as to cause doubts concern- 
ing the sanity of the corporations’ 
executives. 

The modern corporation facing 
the same sort of situation operates 
on an entirely different principle. 
Consider, for example, the recent 
action of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of Indiana in meeting the 
unusual conditions it is up against 
in South Dakota. In that State 
Governor Carl Gunderson is now 
operating seven State-owned gaso- 
line stations and selling fuel to 
motorists at cost. He is said 
have a representative busy placing 
options on sites with the idea of 
having thirty such stations ‘oing 
business in county-seat towns be- 
fore he is up for re-election. A 
writer in the National Petroleum 
News calls gasoline South Da- 
kota’s “big political war-whoop” 
and states that politicians in other 
States are following the new 
moves in South Dakota with en- 
thusiasm and with the idea of 
some day doing likewise. 
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To meet this political situation, 
which has led to many attacks on 
Standard methods and prices at 
the hands of political speakers and 
their audiences, and which un- 
doubtedly has led to a large loss 
of good-will in the State, the 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
adopted the modern method of 
open advertising to the citizens, 
taxpayers and voters. It is run- 
ning a campaign in 120 South 
Dakota daily and weekly news- 
papers which presents its own side 
of the story in frank and open 
style, and also presents the case 
for its competitors, the 194 other 
privately-owned companies which 
do business in the State. The 
copy, in the form of question and 
answer, tells the people of South 
Dakota that the State needs capital 
as well as population and states 
that in order to attract capital it 
must show opportunities for in- 
vestment at a profit. The copy 
then asks: 

“What is South Dakota doing 
to promote her own prosperity, 
and how does the so-called ‘Gaso- 
line War’ measure up to good 
business and good citizenship? 

“South Dakota has taken meas- 
ures which people outside of the 
State, and more particularly peo- 
ple who have thought of the State 
as a possible place for investment, 
must view with some suspicion. It 
must seem to them that an un- 
warranted attack on an established 
business is indicative of unsafe 
conditions. People with money 
go where their savings are safe, 
while people without money go 
where there is a promise of unin- 
terrupted, profitable employment. 
Recent reports indicate that neither 
of these conditions obtain in South 
Dakota. 

“The stand which the Governor 
has taken with regard to the price 
charged by the established oil 
companies for their gasoline has 
given the State a biack eye in the 








minds-of men and women who are 
always looking about for profi- 
table investments. Even if the 
facts were as the Governor sees 
them, the saving to the people 
through the sale of gasoline by the 
State is insignificant when com- 
pared to the loss sustained through 
investors becoming suspicious of 
securities issued by South Dakota 
industries. 

“We have no particular criticism 
of the Governor or other State 
officials to offer. We assume that 
their action was controlled by 
what they believed to be ‘public 
sentiment,’ but we do believe such 
action was unwise, unstatesman- 
like, unfair and in the end, certain 
to be harmful to the State. We 
know that the people of South 
Dakota are proud of their State, 
loyal and anxious for her con- 
tinued prosperity, which is vital 
to them and we believe that their 
sentiment is for encouraging, 
rather than for the persecuting of 
legitimate business eriterprises, be 
they big or little.” 

When it comes to price compari- 
sons, the company goes into inter- 
esting detail concerning the meth- 
ods and prices of the State offi- 
cials. After asking customers if 
the price of gasoline is too high, 
the company, taking as it says, its 
figures from the Governor’s state- 
ments, prints the table that appears 
below. The copy continues: 

“That means that if the agent 
of the Standard Oil Company 
(Ind.) traveled over the country 
and delivered a full tank wagon 
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load of 350 gallons, the company 
would make a profit of $1.36. Of 
course, the Standard Oil Company 
(Ind.) by skilful manufacture and 
skilful management makes a 
greater profit than is shown above, 
but even with the most skilful 
management and the most careful 
supervision, the profit per gallon 
is dangerously small. 

“On the other hand, the cost fig- 
ures given out by the Director of 
Gasoline Sales have faiied to 
charge in numerous items; as for 
example, the State, county and 
municipal taxes, which are abso- 
lutely necessary items of cost to 
any private enterprise, while some 
of the items he does list are so 
small as to make them positively 
ridiculous. For instance, he lists 
Rent at $25.46, Heat and Light 
$12.57 and Water $1—Repairs and 
Upkeep of Station nothing, and 
this is not for one station but for 
six, and the period of the report is 
one month. There can be no doubt 
that if the cost of the State-oper- 
ated stations were computed by a 
distinterested accountant, he would 
show that the taxpayers of South 
Dakota had paid a subsidy to 
every buyer of ‘Political Gas’ who 
patronized the stations.” 

The rest of the copy points out 
some of the service it has ren- 
dered in the past to help serve the 
citizens of the State. The com- 
pany says that while any buyer 
will and should buy goods at the 
best possible price it does not be- 
lieve the citizens expect any man 
shall sell them goods and serve 





The Governor paid for gasoline......... 


Cost without overhead or shrinkage 


Profit per gallon 





PYGIGNt Sil MOPOCTIOM 2. ccc ccc cc cee 
EE, Ghee Pe idsccten econ beceeees< 


OEE EEE TS OE 
Announced selling price ............+--- 
SE SAS ee ere eee 


But “the Standard Oil Company pays the man who delivers 
the gasoline an average of .......... 


oo me a eee ree ee 





ee ee 1953/100 “ 
The State director of gasoline sales states that his overhead 
and shrinkage ranges from 1 52/100 cents to 4 32/100 


cents per gal., the average being..............-eee005 2 8/100 “ 


seeccccccevocce 21 61/100 “ 
22 


59 aiee eee eS 2161/100 “ 


39/100 “ 


The price the Standard Oil Company charges at these points 
for gasoline delivered by tank wagon is 24 cents, an 
apparent extra profit of ........... 


Evesccvecscscces 239/100 “ 


39/100 
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A Good Town 


When you step on the starter of your automobile, 
thank Elmira, N. Y., for “The Mechanical Hand 
that Cranks Your Car” is made here. Every car 
with a self starter is equipped with a Bendix Drive, 
and every Bendix is made here. As your train roars 
over the long steel bridge that spans the river the 
chances are your eye will see painted on its sturdy 
iron “Made in Elmira.” That foamy milk and 
luscious cream delivered to your doorstep came from 
Elmira for here are many of the greatest dairy herds 
in the East. And the big motor truck that hauls its 
precious load of milk from railroad train to you, 
that too is made in Elmira. The little sales slip you 
get in stores; that big red Mogul of shining steel 
and iron the Fire Department is so boastful of; the 
coaster brake on Junior’s bicycle; finely fabricated 
parts for automobiles; bottles; valves; knit-goods, 
all go to make up the $50,000,000 annual value of 
Elmira products. 

Here live fifty thousand contented people where 
good pay and steady work have enabled half of them 
to own their own homes. Here 98% are English 
speaking and 85% are native born whites. The 
Savings Banks have over seven millions of their 
money. Here is a good market for the national 
advertiser for here is A Good Town. 


THE STAR-GAZETTE-ADVERTISER 


A Gannett Newspaper 
Each the leader in its field 


Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser Newburgh News 
Elmira Sunday Telegram Rochester Times-Union 
Ithaca Journal-News Utica Observer-Dispatch 


J. P. McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
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them for an inadequate return. 
It is too early to judge what 
effect this frank advertising is go- 
ing to have upon the,entry of a 
State into businessy but “it? offers 
an interesting example of what a 
great corporation can do to meet 
attacks and competition from the 
officials of that State, »It was 
proved in the old days that ‘neither 
a dignified and continuous! silence, 
the hiring of tobbyise: yor. \“free” 
publicity was effective. The ex- 
perience of great) \public / utility 
companies has proved, that paid 
advertising is far more effective in 
building public understanding of 
corporation problems _ and , policies. 
The use of paid advertising by the 
Standard Oil Company-of )Indiana 
in the South Dakota _ gasoline 
“war” will therefore ‘be’ watched 
with interest bv other conpprations 
facing State and municipal com- 
petition. WAW) 





Agricultural Publishers to Hear 
James O’Shaughnessy 


James O’Shaughnessy,' €xéeutive secre- 
tary, American Association, of, Advertis- 
ing Agencies, will be one of the principal 
speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Agricultural Publishers Assotiation, which 
will be held at Chicago on October 15. 
Other features of the meeting will in- 
clude a report of the postal committee, 
round-table discussions of problems of 
vital interest to farm-paper publishers 
and the election of a new board of 
directors. 





Foote & Morgan, Inc., 
Appointments 


M. C. Lodge and Paul Raymer have 
joined the staff of Foote & Morgan, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as ac- 
count executives. Mr, Lodge had been 
advertising manager of Kirkman & Son, 
Brooklyn, soaps, for the last six years. 
Mr. Raymer was formerly with Hanff- 
Metzger, Inc., New York. 

At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors, Paul Iaccaci was elected treas- 
urer. 





New Account for Bellamy-Neft 
Mount & Robertson, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of office partitions, has 
placed its advertising account with the 
New York office of the Bellamy-Neff 
Company, advertising agency. 


Walter W. Griffith Dead 

Walter W. Griffith, fifty-four, died at 
his home on Peaks Island, Me., on Sep- 
tember 22. At one time he was with the 
New York office of Lord & Thomas, Inc. 
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Slogan Clearing House Fulfils 
an Advertising Need 


Tue Osporn MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OnzIo. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

e have been very much interested 
in your registration of advertising slo- 
gans and feel that you are doing a 
thoroughly worth-while piece of work. 

We have two slogans which we would 
like to register with you: 
“Know Them by the Blue Handle.” 
ea Better Wearing Brush for Every 
se.” 
These slogans are used in connection 
with two separate and distinct lines of 
brushes—one, Osborn household and 
personal use brushes and the other, the 
general line of Osborn brushes. 
THe Ossorn MANUFACTURING Co. 
Puitiep F. Smits, 
Advertising Manager. 





Commercial Printing Exhibit 


at New York in January 

The third annual Exhibition of Com- 
mercial Printing, conducted by The 
American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
will be held at New York in January, 
1926. The exhibition will also be shown 
in a number of other cities. Frank 
Fleming is chairman. 





Western Canada Campaign for 
Robin Hood Flour 


An advertising campaign in Western 
Canada will start soon for the Robin 
Hood Flour Mills Company, Moose 
Jaw, Sask. Farm papers and news- 
papers will be used. This campaign will 
be directed by the Ronalds Advertising 
Agency, Montreal. 


O. C. Holleran with L. E. 


Myers & Company 

O. C. Holleran, formerly with the 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been made advertising man- 
ager of Lewis E. Myers & Company, 
Valparaiso, Ind., manufacturers of 
Playcraft furniture and “Hy San” 
products. 








Bert E. Barnes with Clermont 
Hill & Lake Company 


Bert E. Barnes has become sales and 
advertising manager of the Clermont 
Hill & Lake Company, Clermont, Fia., 
real estate. He was, until recently, with 
the Peninsular Publishing Company, 
Tampa, Fila. 





Dallas School Starts Adver- 


tising Course 
The Dallas, Tex., School of Com- 
merce, of Southern Methodist University, 
has started a course in display adver- 
tising. It will be under the direction 
of Herbert W. Smith, head of the copy 
service department of the Dallas News. 
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LESS THAN 30 


dollars a day—to be exaet $26.30 a 
day—buys an 11 x 21 full-sized ad- 
vertising space, to be used in as many 
colors as you wish, in every Fifth 
Avenue coach in New York City. 


Where can $26.30 be spent to 
better advantage ? 


If you are using newspaper or maga- 
zine advertising space, appropriate 
$26.30 a day more—or find it some- 
where—to get that final buyin 
thought to the thousands of bien | 
passengers carried to the New York 
shopping district every day. 


In the last twelve months 45,210,048 
passengers were carried’ inside the 
coaches: 22,605,024 rode upstairs. 


Coach passengers are reached at the 
low cost of 20 cents per thousand. 


Rate circulars will be sent’ you upon 
request. 


Agency Commission 137% Cash Discount 3% 


JouNn H. LivINGsTON, Jr. 
Advertising Space in the Fifth Avenue 


Coaches. 


425 Fifth Avenue New York 
Phone CALedonia 0260 
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Increase 






in Liberty’s 
Advertising Rates 


Schedule of Increase and Savings 


Orders for 1926 issues ac- 
cepted up to Nov.1 at these 


OLD RATES 
Line Bate... ... 0.000% $ 4.25 
Eighth Page ......... 312.50 
Quarter Page........ 625.00 
a 1250.00 
UES Sob doccees 2500.00 
Rete Fame ...> «esse 2500.00 


Two Color Page..... 3000.00 
Four Color Page .. ...4000.00 
rere 5000.00 


Orders placed after Oct. 31 
subject to these 


NEW RATES 
Tine Rate... ....00 $ 5.00 
Eighth Page......... 375.00 
Quarter Page........ 750.00 
ee 1500.00 
Pg ee 3000.00 
re 2850.00 
Two Color Page..... 3750.00 
Four Color Page .. . .5000.00 
BOGE POMS. ccccsccss 6500.00 


Your saving on average 13 
time order PLACED 
BEFORE NOV. 1 


Eighth Page 


Quarter Page 


Four Color Page . . .13000.00 


Back Page.... 


Pewee 19500.00 


You can save as above by ordering your 1926 
Liberty Advertising Now! 


No orders at OLD RATES accepted after October 31st, 1925 
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When the present rates were made, Liberty’s net 
paid circulation was 900,000—now it is 
1,100,000 and climbing. Therefore 
we MUST raise the rates 


OU’LL ask why certain unusual factors are em- 
bodied in this increase. Let us tell you. 
Rotogravure is $150 less per page than black and white! 

Because Liberty’s unique type of make-up calls for 
advertising ALL through the book, and part of the 
book is printed in Rotogravure which is probably 
more difficult than black and white for advertisers to 
handle, we make this inducement to attract roto- 
gravure advertisers. 

Note, however, that rotogravure space is strictly 
limited—for mechanical reasons we can accept only a 
certain amount of this copy. If your product lends 
itself to pictorial presentation, we urge you to take 
advantage of this rate. 

The back page goes from $5000 to $6500, an increase 
which is proportionately greater than the black and 
white and rotogravure raises. 

We have only ONE back cover to sell, and it is 
always in great demand. Based on circulation the 
new rate of $6500.00 does not exceed that of the other 
great weeklies for this space. 

Advertising has increased so rapidly, in the last 
three months, that the size of Liberty must be con- 
stantly increased to maintain its advertising and 
editorial balance. For as advertising increases we 
increase editorial matter to preserve our warrant of 


' ont 


“NO BURIED ADS.” In comparison with other 
weeklies, our NEW rates are lower than any rival in 
the field, with the exception of the back cover. 


1,100,000 net paid circulation .. . new rates lower 
per thousand circulation (back cover excepted) 
than any other publication in the weekly field. 


eLiberty 





cA Weekly for Everybody 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
Tribune Square 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 


Phone, Central 0100 Phone, Ashland 3710 Phone, Metropolitan 3172 
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YOU May Never Ask 
These Questions! 



























f In what order do the cylinders fire 
in a Cadillac? What is the proper 
valve clearance in a Dodge? What 
is the size of the radiator hose in a 
Hudson? What is the diameter of 
the inside clutch facing in a Mar- { 
mon? What make of horn is used q 
in a Buick? What piston material 
is used in a Studebaker? 








No, YOU may never ask these questions .... 
But, distributors, dealers and repairmen ask such 
questions every day in the week. They must get an 
accurate and authoritative answer. | 


So they turn to the Specification Tables of the Jan- 
UARY SHOW and REFERENCE NuMBER of MoTOoR, 
where every detail of construction and design is 
clearly indicated. That is why the Soow NuMBER 
of MoTOoR is so carefully preserved for reference 
...and why advertisers using it receive orders for 
many months after its first appearance. 
Forms for the 1926 Show Number close on 


December 10th .... Reservations are now 
being made in order of their receipt. 


MoToR 


“The Automotive Business Paper” 
EARLE H. McHUGH - Business Manager 
119 WEST 40TH STREET - NEW YORK 


Hearst Building -. Cuicaco Bellevue Court Building . Put_apeLpHia 
Kresge Building . Detroit Boston American Building - Boston 
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Shall the 
Family of Products Be 
Dressed Alike? 


BotsForD-CoNSTANTINE COMPANY, 
San Francisco 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Will you kindly refer us to articles 
that may have been published on the 
subject of a uniform color scheme for 
packages in the same family line? We 
are anxious to learn, for instance, if 
this has been tried with success and 
also to ascertain if it has been discon 
tinued by any firms who have at- 
tempted it. 

We have in mind the fact that in 
several lines it has been found ad- 
vantageous to vary the color scheme of 
the different packages so as to make 
a reater bid for attention on the 
dealers’ shelves. We also realize that 
many manufacturers have used a single 
color scheme throughout their line as 
an identifying feature. What informa- 
tion do you have on this subject? 

BotsForD-CONSTANTINE COMPANY, 
Warren E. Krart. 





O list the advertisers who 

maintain a uniform color 
scheme for all packages in the, 
whole line would take up too much 
space. A few such advertisers are 
the California Packing Corpora- 
tion (Del Monte canned goods), 
the Northam Warren Corporation 
(Cutex toilet preparations), the 
Campbell Soup Company and 
practically all paint manufacturers. 
Northam Warren, in an article in 
Printers’ INK MoNTHLY some 
time ago, gave credit for a great 
deal of the success of Cutex to the 
fact that the whole line is put up 
in packages that maintain the uni- 
form color scheme of pink and 
black. 

The question of attention value 
on the dealer’s shelf is two-edged. 
A Western jobber, selling food 
products under his own private 
brand, packed the whole line in 
packages the color scheme of 
which was a rich red and gold. 
Then he got grocers to display the 
whole line in one department of 
the store. The result was that in 
each store there was one section 
of shelves that was distinctive in 
its red and gold and which was 
sure to win attention. The same 


thing holds true of a display of 
Del Monte products and many 
families of 


other well-known 
products. 
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The argument against such a 
display is that it is apt to subordi- 
nate individual products to the 
family of products. How impor- 
tant this is, depends wholly on 
what sales policy the manufac- 
turer is following. 

Which argument shall have the 
most weight is up to the indi- 
vidual manufacturer; but any ad- 
vertiser will do well to remember 
that some of the most successful 
families of products on the market 
today carry a uniform color 
scheme throughout the whole line. 
Where the advertiser can induce 
dealers to departmentize his prod- 
ucts the attention value of a de- 
partment in which all packages are 
of the same general color scheme 
is great—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


J. M. Hopkins Joins Florida 
Syndicate 


J. M. Hopkins, who was appointed 
advertising manager of The American 
Press Association last February, has 
been made Northern manager of The 
New York-Florida Land Syndicate. 
John H. Perry, president of The 
American Press Association, is the di- 
rector of the syndicate. Mr. Hopkins 
will make his headquarters at New York. 
George A. Riley, vice-president of 
The American Press Association, has 
taken over the duties of advertising 
manager. 








Newport News Account for 
Green & VanSant Agency 


The Newport News Shipbuilding & 
Dry Docks Company, Newport News, 
Va., has appointed The Green & VanSant 
Company, Baltimore advertising agency, 
to direct the advertising of its products, 
which include the “Hydrolite’”’ lighting 
unit and hydraulic power machinery. 
Plans are being made which call for the 
a a magazines, trade papers and direct 
mai 





Becomes the Henkel Press 


Henkel & Company, New Market, Va., 
printers, founded by the Henkel family 
in 1806, and owned by them since that 
time, has been sold to John G. Miller 
and I. Benton Baker. It will be known 
as the Henkel Press. Mr. Baker, who 
has been with the company for many 
years, will be general manager. 


Macfadden Advertising Staff 
to Meet 


The annual convention of the adver- 
tising staff of the Macfadden Publica- 
tions will be held on October 5 and 6 
at the Empire Hotel, New York. 















Anthracite Operators Advertise 
to the Miners 


Newspapers Used to Present Operators’ Case to Striking Workmen 


By Hiram Blauvelt 


Vice-President, Comfort Coal-Lumber Co., Inc. 


DVERTISING is being em- 

ployed in an unusual manner 
just now in the anthracite coal 
regions. Feeling that the striking 
miners may not realize the grave 
importance of an anthracite coal 
strike to the whole industry and 
especially to the miners them- 
selves, the anthracite coal opera- 
tors are conducting a carefully 
planned campaign of education 
through the coal region daily and 
weekly newspapers which find 
their heaviest circulation among 
the coal miners. In order that as 
many miners as possible should be 
reached, the foreign language 
papers are also carrying the ad- 
vertisements. 

The very day the strike became 
effective, September 1, the first 
advertisement was run, printed in 
easily readable form over the sig- 
nature of “Anthracite Operators’ 
Conference.” When evening came 
that day, it was stated the miners 
would have lost $1,200,000 in 
wages. 

The second advertisement de- 
scribed how the loss in money- 
wages is daily increasing, and re- 
inforced the statement that the 
mines were closed because the 
miners’ leaders rejected all pro- 
posals to keep the mines open 
while a new wage agreement was 
being made. Then came this copy, 
the third advertisement of the 
series : 


Wuite Miners STRIKE 

The market for anthracite is being 
taken away by other fuels—mostly non- 
union soft coal. 

One of the main reasons why anthra- 
cite has been losing its customers is 
irrregularity of the supply, caused by 
strikes. 

And now, with competition at its 
worst, comes another strike— 

A strike ordered because men having 
a far greater interest in soft coal say 
that hard coal mines shall not produce. 

And every day the mines are idle the 
workers lose $1,200,000 in wages. Every 


week’s idleness means a loss in wages 
of about $7,000,000. 

Think that ever. 

ANTHRACITE OPERATORS’ CONFERENCE. 


John L. Lewis is head of the 
Anthracite Coal Miners Union, 
and at the same time head of the 
Bituminous Coal Miners Union. 
Because hard and soft coals are 
both “coal” does not mean that the 
two industries are harmonious. 
As a matter of fact, they are 
highly competitive, for the dii- 
ficulty with anthracite coal mining 
has always been to dispose of the 
so-called steam sizes, such as 
buckwheat, rice, barley, etc., and 
steam coal is strongly competing 
with bituminous coal. So it was 
that during the last strike and 
coal shortage a great deal of this 
hard coal tonnage was captured 
by the bituminous industry, owing 
to the impossibility of getting hard 
coal steam sizes. Inasmuch as 
soft coal requires slightly different 
burning facilities and has been 
limping along with exceptionally , 
low prices, a great many plants 
have never returned to hard coal 
steam sizes, with the result that 
this hard coal tonnage has been 
forever displaced, and further 
increases the difficulty of the hard 
coal mines in moving their “drug” 
sizes. 

Union mines have been shut 
down because they cannot compete 
with the non-union soft coal mines. 
Union miners in these bituminous 
fields are therefore out of work. 
Since the latter number some 
500,000 or 600,000, the situation is 
a serious one for the union. A 
long anthracite coal strike would 
undoubtedly be reflected in in- 
creased activity in bituminous 
fields, and therefore provide work 
for soft coal union miners. This 
might be a fine thing for the 
bituminous union mines, but the 
anthracite coal operators confer- 
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Convention 
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Atlantic City 
Oct. 19-20-21 
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1 Are You Going? 


Knowing the National Industrial Advertisers 
Association—their thoroughness in discuss:on 
and their ability to arrive at facts—we urge 
you to attend the October Convention at 
Atlantic City. You will, we are sure, be well 
repaid. You will come away with new view 
points, ideas and the pleasure of having met 
and heard the leaders in the profession of 
Industrial advertising. 


THE IRON AGE heartily indorses the Con- 
vention and recommends that all attend it 
who are in any way connected with Industrial 
advertising. 





Charter Member 
AEG: AEP: 
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ence believes that such progress 
there would be made at the ex- 
pense of the entire anthracite coal 
industry, for undoubtedly a pro- 
longed anthracite strike would dis- 
place still more of the hard-to- 
move steam sizes. 

The statement has also been 
made that the present strike will 
displace about 5,000,000 tons of 
anthracite coal a year. Consider- 
ing that 90,000,000 tons approxi- 
mately is mined annually, this is 
really serious. No industry can 
afford to lose 5 per cent of its 
gross production forever, espe- 
cially if at the same time it must 
pay a high or higher wage level. 
The operators are trying to ex- 
plain the effects that it will have, 
not only upon the industry but also 
upon the working miners them- 
selves in business lost, in wages 
lost to competitive fuels. 

Perhaps if these advertisements 
were run daily in metropolitan 
newspapers so that the general 
public could have this education2 
course upon the strike situation, a 
great part of these 5,000,000 tons 
of anthracite coal which seem 
about to be displaced by competi- 
tive fuels, would be saved for the 
industry. Anthracite coal has 
been backed against the wall, and 
must use every weapon to defend 
itself. Such a campaign as the 
operators might begin running 
might pay for itself a hundred 
fold in regaining public sympathy 
and actual coal tonnage for hard 
coal mines. To advertise to 
150,000 miners is one thing, but it 
would be a wise thing to advertise 
to the other 50,000,000 or more 
citizens who are most vitally af- 
fected by a prolonged coal strike. 


Furniture Account for 


C. C. Winningham Agency 

The Detroit Furniture Shops, Detroit, 
have appointed C.. Winningham, ad- 
vertising agency, also of Detroit, to 
direct their advertising account. News- 
papers and magazines will be used. 


Evening Newspaper Started at 


Texarkana 


The Four States Press Company, 


Texarkana, Tex., publisher of the Four 
States Press has started publication of 
the Journal, which will be issued eve- 
nings on week days. 
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“Printers’ Ink” Helps Deter- 
mine an Advertisers’ Policy 


Patent Novetty Company 

Futon, Ivt., September 14, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Thank you so much for your letter of 
September 12. This helps us a great 
deal in outlining our policy for a local 
advertising campaign we are about to 
start on the Polly Prim dust pan. 

The plan we had in mind was to sell 
all the firms in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
first, on the merits of the pan itself, as 
well as on the local advertising that 
was to be done. We thought possibly 
that the larger stores would buy these 
but the smaller stores would not stock 
them, so in order to give the advertising 
a fair test we might have to put them 
out in the small stores on a consign- 
ment basis, allowing them to return 
what they did not sell when the adver- 
tising campaign had been completed. 

However, we agree that a _ consign- 
ment policy is unwise arg your letter 
as well as the accompanyiny article has 
been a great help. It is no conundrum 
to understand why Printers’ Inx is the 
leader in its field. 

Patent Novetty ComPavy 
a Cowan, 
Advertising Manager. 


Pensacola Levys Tax for Ad- 
vertising Fund 


The city commission of Pensacola, 
Fla., has unanimously adopted a one- 
mill tax for the maintenance of a 
$30,000 annual advertising fund. This 
is independent of the money being 
raised by chambers of commerce and 
business firms of West Florida for a 
co-operative campaign for that territory. 


Fargo-Hallowell Account for 


Aubrey & Moore 
The Fargo-Hallowell Shoe Company, 
Chicago, maker of Kinder-Garten Shoes 
for infants and children, has placed 
its advertising account with Aubrey & 


Moore, Inc., advertising agency, of 
that city. A newspaper campaign to 
the public and a direct-mail cam- 


paign to the dealer are being conducted. 


F. D. Stimson Forms New 
Spray Painting Business 
Frank D. Stimson, who has been sales 
and advertising manager of the Wool- 
son Spice Company, Toledo, Ohio, has 
resigned to become president and gen- 
eral manager of the Perfection Spray 
ew Company, which he has organ- 
ize 


E. C. McCarthy with “The 
Furniture World” 


The Furniture World, New York, has 
appointed E. C. McCarthy as representa- 
tive for Brooklyn and Long Island. He 
was formerly publishers’ representative 
of Lamps, Lighting Fixtures and Light- 
ing, and Haberdasher, all of New York. 
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Oct. I, 1925 
To the advertiser or the advertising 
agent who thinks it is a good thing to 
wait at least a year before using a new 


magazine or newspaper: 
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IN the competition of today, superficial 
surveys and snap judgments are direct 


roads to business suicide. 


DIG for the facts—and plan accord- 
ingly! In Connecticut, for example, is 
an opportunity you MUST learn about. 


SOME of the facts are on the opposite 
page—do you realize what they CAN 


mean to your business? 
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IN Connecticut, the number of wage earners has 
increased 25%, while total wage payments have 
increased 42%. 


The Federal Dep’t of Commerce says, “The pro- 
ductive value of Connecticut’s industries has in- 
creased more than 50% in four years.” 


Bank clearances exceed every previous year’s and 
savings deposits show a steady gain. 


BUSINESS IS GOOD IN CONNECTICUT! 

More wages, more wage-carners, greater circulation of 
money—Connecticut offers certain success to your business 
plans. And, of course, the best way to cover the state 
thoroughly is through 


THE CONNECTICUT SIX-STAR COMBINATION 







ONNECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 
WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 


“ MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 
GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 
19 West 44th St. 73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisce 
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For booklet showing complete series, write to 
Dept. of Linotype Typography 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
461 EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


580.25.10-J 
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“Get Me Up Something Like ‘Say 


It with Flowers’ ” 


- Some Slogan Experiences as Reported 


By an Account Executive 


Oe agency had just secured 
the account of a long-estab- 
lished concern making a textile 
product. It had been extremely 
successful without advertising. 
Now, the manufacturer wanted to 
see whether advertising could make 
it still more successful. 

Early in the preparation of the 
complete merchandising and adver- 
tising campaign, over which we 
labored many months, the need of 
a slogan was suggested. It was 
our idea to make the slogan the 
keynote of the entire campaign. 
It was not to be merely a cleverly- 
turned phrase but something—oh, 
something like “Say It with 
Flowers.” 

I knew of the Clearing House of 
Slogans which Printers’ INK 
maintained and had read a number 
of articles it had published on the 
subject of slogans. So I set an 
afternoon aside and visited its Re- 
search Department. During the 
next three hours, I learned more 
about slogans than I had absorbed 
during the last twenty-three years. 

One of the first things that im- 
pressed me was the historical im- 
portance of slogans. In fact, I 
am now firmly convinced that our 
ability to devise better slogans than 
the Germans did was the deciding 
factor in the late war. 

Then, I found myself making a 
list of some of the unusual uses 
to which slogans have been put. 
For example, a Chicago minister 
used a number of well-advertised 
phrases as the texts for several 


sermons. One of his discourses 
was on the slogan: “Ask Dad, He 
Knows.” Another was based on 


“There’s a Reason.” I also learned 
that in a book entitled “Advanced 
Lessons in Lip Reading,” a list of 
forty-three slogans was used as 
practice material. 

However, ‘while all this was 
intensely interesting, I concluded 
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it was not going to help me im- 
prove upon “Say It with Flowers.” 
I decided to investigate the origin 
of some of our better-known slo- 
gans. 

It surprised me to discover how 
many slogans which are looked 
upon today as the acme of adver- 
tising genius were not deliberately 
conceived by some brilliant mind 
in response to someone’s request to 
“get me up a slogan.” More often 
than otherwise, these slogans came 
into existence purely by accident. 
“Keep That Schoolgirl Com- 
plexion” is a case in point. Ac- 
cording to the story I -read in 
PrinTERS’ INK, a member of a 
poster advertising firm had called 
on the Palmolive offices in Mil- 
waukee to get material for adver- 
tising copy. He, and several other 
executives, read through a num- 
ber of old advertisements. After 
about three hours of constant 
reading, one of the group found a 
sentence in a piece of old news- 
paper copy that read “Keep That 


Schoolgirl Complexion.” They 
all seized upon it as an ideal 
slogan. 


THE ORIGIN OF “57 VARIETIES” 


An equally interesting story is 
told concerning the origin of ‘57 
Varieties.” It seems that Mr. 
Heinz was riding in an elevated 
train in New York. He was read- 
ing the car cards and came across 
one featuring shoes which used the 
expression “Twenty-one Styles.” 
It started him thinking and, as he 
explained: “I said to myself, ‘We 
do not have styles of products, but 
we do have varieties of products.’ 
Counting up how many we had, I 
counted well beyond fifty-seven, 
but fifty-seven kept coming back 
into my mind. Fifty-eight varie- 
ties, or fifty-nine varieties did not 
appeal at all to me as being 
equally strong. I got off the train 
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immediately, and went down to the 
lithographers, where I designed a 


street car card and had it dis- 
tributed throughout the United 
States.” 


I was tempted to leave off my 
search right then and there and 
make a bee line for the nearest 
elevated train. However, I decided, 
instead, to become a master con- 
versationalist when I learned that 
“Ask the Man Who Owns One” 
had its origin in a conversation 
which took place back in 1900, be- 


tween a pioneer motorist and 
. W. Packard, at the New 
York Automobile Show. I don’t 


know just what this daring indi- 


vidual had asked Mr. Packard. 
Perhaps he wanted to know 
whether the 1900 model was 


capable of traveling from Forty- 
second street up to the Bronx with- 
out being laid up for repairs two 
or three times en route. In any 
event, Mr. Packard replied: “Ask 
the Man Who Owns One.” I am 
not certain whether this reply de- 
cided the sale. But it did strike 
Mr. Packard as a mighty fine 
slogan. 

A somewhat similar story is told 
by the Gulf Refining Company 
concerning the origin of “There Is 
More Power in That Good Gulf 
Gasoline.” An executive of the 
company had stopped off at a local 
service station. He was there only 
a short time but he heard the fill- 
ing men say to at least a half- 
dozen motorists: ‘“There’s more 
power in this gasoline.” The argu- 
ment seemed to be convincing and 
he reported the incident to the 
home office. And another slogan 
was born. 

I knew, of course, that a number 
of advertisers had obtained slo- 
gans by running contests in which 
the public was asked to submit 
their inspirations. The plan has 
never appealed to me, though. It 
is my contention that the general 
public has neither the advertising 
ability nor the thorough knowledge 
of a business which is required for 
the preparation of a slogan that is 
more than superficially clever. I 
refuse to change this opinion even 
when I learn that the Pro-phy-lac- 
tic tooth brush slogan, “A Clean 
Tooth Never Decays,” was origi- 
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nated by a schoolgirl who was not 
yet old enough to worry about her 
complexion. At the risk of being 
bromidic, I’m going to say. that this 
slogan, and a few others which 
might be cited, are the exceptions 
that prove the rule. For every 
successful slogan contest, any ex- 
perienced agency man could list a 
dozen failures. at I maintain 
is that the public—that is, the buy- 
ing public—is a good source to go 
to when a slogan is wanted, but 
the public must be so approached 
that there will be no intimation of 
your motive. When the public 
talks naturally, as in the case of 
the Good Gulf gasoline station 
men, some very fine slogan ma- 
terial may result. But once the 
average user sits down, bites his 
pencil, runs his hand through his 
hair and goes through all the other 
motions which mean that a still 
hunt for an inspired phrase is on 
full blast—then, I say, the chances 
of securing a worth-while slogan 
are as slim as the 1925 silhouette. 


ISN’T ONE SLOGAN ENOUGH? 


Despite this seeming assurance 
that slogans reversed the old order 
and were 90 per cent inspiration 
and only 10 per cent perspiration, 
I continued my investigation. The 
next fact which impressed me was 
that a number of advertisers use 
more than one slogan at one time 
for one product. I came across 
an advertiser—not a large adver- 
tiser, -at that—who had asked 
Printers’ INK to register twenty- 
six slogans. Another concern 
made application for the registra- 
tion of twenty-two slogans. At 
this rate, I can see a time when 
future generations of advertising 
men will be hard put to achieve 
originality. Also, Printers’ Inx’s 
Clearing House will require rec- 
ords as voluminous as those main- 
tained by the Patent - Office at 
Washington. 

Now, I can appreciate the necess- 
ity of having a separate slogan for 
each product in a line, although 
Sherwin-Williams appears to find 
“Covers the Earth” sufficient for 
what I ‘believe is a sizable family 
of products. I can also understand 
how changing times and conditions 
make necessary the dropping of 
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Most Active Radio Market 


Is The South 


For example, two years ago there were 
only three or four big broadcasting 
stations in the entire South. Today 
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one slogan and the adoption of a 
new one. For example, when East- 
man originated the phrase “You 
Press the. Button, We Do the 
Rest,” it was very important that 
the public be convinced that ama- 
teur photography was no longer the 
intricate matter it had been. Later, 
when this was no longer a prob- 
lem, and when substitution loomed 
up as a danger, it was perfectly 
logical to drop the old slogan and 
use, “If It Isn’t an Eastman, It 
Isn’t a Kodak.” I want to insert 
here, parenthetically, that the ac- 
complishments of those two slogans 
constitute a sufficiently inspiring 
record to warrant the existence of 
these advertising phrases even 
though the pages of Printers’ 
INK were not replete with other 
examples of what slogans can do 
and have done. 

I can understand the use of 
more than one slogan under these 
circumstances. But why an adver- 
tiser should use two, three or a 
half-dozen slogans for a single 
product during a single campaign 
is something which I cannot com- 
prehend. I should say that the 
chief virtue of a slogan is its 
ability to serve as ‘a means of 
identifying the merchandise. A sec- 
ond virtue is to aid in the solution 
of a current merchandising prob- 
lem, as Eastman’s did. But surely 
it is difficult enough to drive a 
single phrase into the public con- 
sciousness, without attempting to 
hammer home twenty-six. 


ENTER—THE SUPERLATEER 


About this time, I forsook, tem- 
porarily, the bound volumes of 
Printers’ INK and consulted the 
card record of slogan registrations. 
There were 1,600 slogans regis- 
tered at the time.* One of the first 
impressions I received was that 
the superlative was the great de- 
vastating monster which, next to 
asinine cleverness, won high 
honors as a destroyer of slogan 
value. 

Right at the beginning of the 
list, I came across the slogan “Ac- 
cepted As the Best.” I think that 
is a fair example of what the 


*The number of slogans now regis- 
tered in Printers’ Inx’s Clearing 
House is 1,837.—[Ed. 
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superlative can do. A little farther 
on I struck twenty-five slogans 
which began with “America’s.” 
Most of them were _ wild-eyed 
superlatives. There were three that 
started with “America’s Best,” 
three “America’s Finest,” two 
“America’s Foremost,” two “Amer- 
ica’s Greatest,” and so on. I found 
six slogans that — shades of 
Democracy—began with “Aristo- 
crats.” Then there were twenty- 
six which used “Best,” as the first 
word. Twenty-nine advertisers 
were a little more modest—they 
started their slogans with the 
word “Better.” “Quality” was an- 
other favorite of the superlateer. 
Twenty-eight slogans had “Qual- 
ity” as their initial word. There 
were eleven which began with 
“Largest” and “The National” 
claimed fourteen. And, of course, 
“The World’s” was not overlooked. 
It introduced twenty-three slogans, 
several of which very coyly an- 
nounced that they were “The 
World’s Greatest.” 

A slogan, the dictionary tells us, 
is, among other things, “the dis- 
tinctive note, phrase, cry, etc., of 
any person or body of persons.” 
The keynote of that definition is 
found in the use of the word “dis- 
tinctive.” Surely, the extent to 
which superlatives are used makes 
such a slogan as “The Best in the 
World” anything but distinctive. 

I also came across some phrases 
which failed entirely to observe the 
dicta that the slogan should 
be “short and snappy” and that it 
should be “euphonious” and “have 
poetic rhythm.” For example: “The 
Fuse with the Powder-Packed 
Time-Limit Renewal Element.” 
Also, it seems as though the Fox 
Furnace Company violates all the 
rules with “Fresh, Warm Air Ris- 
ing from This Sunbeam Cabinet 
Heater Circulates Health and Com- 
fort throughout the Home.” 

It startled me to discover that 
“Blood Makes Good Paint.” That 
strikes me as rather ghastly and 
is not to be excused even on the 
ground that the company using it 
is the T. L. Blood Company. 
companion to this is “The Stains 
Made with Brains,” used by the 
Marietta Paint & Color Company. 
I was reminded of that famous 
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ditty about picking sea shells at the 
sea shore by the slogan “Best Bait 
for Fishing Since Fishing First 
Began.” Try that in one breath. 

If you ever had a sneaking sus- 
picion that you would like to say 
something about “The House” in 
your slogan, perhaps the following 
list will dissuade you: 


The House Behind the Label 

The House of Good Values 

The House of Ideas 

The House of Leather Fashions 
The House of Low-Priced Dresses 
The House of Quality 

The House of Service 

The House That Carries Your Stock 
The House That Friendship Built 
The House That Guarantees Satisfac- 


tion 

The House That Is Built on Con- 
fidence 

The House That Pays Millions for 
Quality 


The House That Produces Value 
The House That Quality Built 
The House with Creative Instinct 


You will notice that several of 
those houses were built in various 
ways. One was built by confi- 
dence, another by friendship, an- 
other by quality. Referring to 
the word “Built” as the opening 
word of slogans, I found that 
thirty-seven slogans began that 
way. Directly following these 
thirty-seven were: 


Building with Assurance 
Building with Foresight 
Building for Permanence 


Another thing I observed was 
that there is a distinct tendency 
to start a slogan with the name 
of the product it advertises. This 
is particularly noticeable among 
the shoe advertisers. Here is the 
list : 

The Shoe That Breathes 

The Shoe That Holds Its Shape 

The Shoe That’s Standardized 

A Shoe to Buy That Will Satisfy 

Shées of Worth 

The Shoes That Are Tailored 

Shoes That Sell 

The Shoes You Order Are the Shoes 
You Get 


Right then and there I deter- 
mined that I would never start 
a slogan with the name of the 
product. This determination was 
strengthened when I saw how 
Nunn, Bush and Weldon and the 
Lunn & Sweet Company achieved 
striking originality. The former 
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uses the slogan “Faithful to the 
Last,” and the latter uses “For 
Your Toes’ Woes.” 

So far, I’ve been exceedingly 
critical. However, I most cer- 
tainly don’t want to create the im- 
pression that I believe most 
slogans lack originality or that 
they centre around the superla- 
tive. -There are too many worthy 
slogans in Printers’ Inx’s Clear- 
ing House to permit any such con- 
clusion. Take the Kroehler Manu- 
facturing Company’s slogan “The 
Invisible Bedroom.” I don’t see 
how that can be improved upon. 
“Chases Dirt” is another slogan 
that sums up a complete sales 
story. Surely “The Candy Mint 
with the Hole” is a phrase that 
is ideally suited for the pur- 
pose of identifying a product. It 
would be difficult to find a phrase 
that would’ more dramatically 
explain the special feature of a 
product than “Hammer the Ham- 
mer.” 

There are hundreds of slogans 
of this calibre in the Clearing 
House maintained by Printers’ 
Ink. There are many more which, 
while they do not quite rank with 
those just mentioned, have done 
valuable work because they were 
advertised effectively and consis- 
tently. And this brings me to my 
final point. 

A slogan is of no intrinsic merit 
until it has been used and im- 
pressed upon the public. The 
value of a slogan depends on how 
it is used and how much it is 
used. I don’t think that “United 
States Tires Are Good Tires,” is 
a good slogan. But it has been so 
well and so heavily advertised that 
it has become a valuable phrase. 
Conversely, I should say that 
“Fingers of Steel” is a splendid 
slogan for pliers but because it 
has not been repeated so many 
millions of times nor in such 
large space as the United States 
tire phrase has, it is not nearly as 
valuable. 

The property value of a slogan 
exists entirely in the minds of the 
public. Advertisers should real- 
ize that it takes years and years 
to make the public even passably 
familiar with the slogan. When 
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An advertisement 
should be charming, too 


E love to be charmed... by people, 
i music, scenery and even advertise- 

ments... What makes an advertisement 
charming? Well, what is it that makes 

anything charming? It isn’t any one thing 
| that does it. It is everything—the en- 

semble, you might say. Yet, there is a 
subtle something, very intangible though 
it be, which makes for charm in a human 
being, a house by the wayside, or an ad- 
vertisement... Sometimes it is the type 
faces, the white spaces, or the placing of 
ornaments that adds a touch of charm to 
an advertisement. More often than not, 
it is just conscientious effort to make 
each advertisement your very best effort, 
which gives it that charm it must have 
in order to capture and hold attention. 
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this is understood, we will have 
more and better slogans. 
x * * 


What slogan did we finally use 
for this textile manufacturer? 
Well, this is what happened. 

After I had spent an entire 
afternoon reading slogan  ar- 
ticles and studying the slogans in 
the Clearing House, I went home 
and burned midnight oil devising 
a number of phrases. The next 
day, I compared these. with the 
registrations in the Clearing 
House and found that two of 
them were already in use. They 
were stricken off my list and the 
others were shown to the presi- 
dent of the textile company. 

I wish I could say that one of 
my slogans is now the basis of a 
million dollar campaign. Perhaps 
it might have been if the textile 
man did not happen to have a 
nephew who also happened to be 
taking an advertising course. You 
know the result—the company’s 
slogan is “The Silk without a 
Peer.” 


G. S. Pomeroy, Jr., Heads 
Pomeroy’s, Inc. 


George S. Pomeroy, Jr., has been 
elected president of Pomeroy’s, Inc., 
operating department stores in Reading, 
Harrisburg, Pottsville and Pottstown, 
Pa. The company was reorganized fol- 
a the death of George S. Pomeroy, 

r. 


Seeds Account for 
E. P. Remington Agency 
F. B. Mills, Rose Hill, N. Y., plants 
and secds, has appointed the E Rem- 
ington Advertising Agency, Buffalo, to 
direct its advertising. Color pages in 
magazines will be us 


Appoints Kimball-Mogensen 
Company 


Central Oregon Press, Bend, 
has appointed the Kimball- 
Company, publishers’ repre- 
national advertising 


The 
Oreg., 
Mogensen 
sentative, as_ its 
representative. 


A. J. McElhone Joins 
Myers-Beeson-Golden 


Arthur J. McElhone, until recently 
vice-president of the Nichols-Evans 
Company, Cleveland, has joined the 
staff of Myers- Beeson- Golden, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 
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Retailers Advertise Change of 
Phone Numbers 


The dial system of telephones was 
recently installed in Lansing, Mich., 
necessitating a change of telephone num- 
bers. The retailers of the city used 
six full pages of newspaper advertis- 
ing, in thirteen issues, to make known 
their new numbers to the public. There 
were twenty advertisements to the page, 
all of the same size and arrangement. 
A cut of the new telephone and a box 
containing the change telephone num- 
ber appeared in each advertisement. In- 
structions in the use of the dial system 
were given at the head of every page. 


Simon Hubig Company 
Planning 1926 Campaign 


The Simon Hubig Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas, plans to spend $10%,000 
in newspaper advertising throughout 
the United States during the next year. 
This. company owns bakeries at Dallas, 


San Antonio, Houston, New Or- 
leans, Birmingham, Atlanta, Memphis, 
Louisville and Cincinnati. The cam- 


paign will be directed by the Wimberly 
Advertising Agency, Fc Fort Worth. 


George W. Gibbons Dead 


George W. Gibbons died on Sep- 
tember 22, at the age of 75. He was 
the founder of George W. Gibbons & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia. In 1909 Mr. 
Gibbons was appointed Deputy Collector 
of Internal Revenue of Philadelphia, 
an office which he held for seven years. 


C. A. Lipman with Little Rock 
Agency 


Clarence A. Lipman, formerly with 
the Wilson H. Lee Advertising Service, 
New Haven, Conn., has joined the staff 
of The Bott Advertising Agency, Little 
Rock, Ark. 


Meril Hoff Joins Irwin 


L. Rosenberg 
Meril Hoff has joined The Irwin L. 
Rosenberg Company, Chicago advertis- 
ing agency, as assistant art director. He 
was formerly with the Bureau of En- 
graving, Minneapolis. 


“The Mentor” to Increase 


Its Size 
The Mentor, published by The Crowell 
Publishing Company, New York, will 
be enlarged to a page size of 8% by 
11% inches, beginning with the Feb- 
ruary, 1926, issue. 





Paige-Detroit Profits 
The Paige-Detroit Motor Car Com- 
pany, Detroit, reports a net profit, after 
charges, of $532,281, for the month of 
August. Profits for the ejght months 
ended August 31, 1925, amounted to 


$2,834,126, before taxes. 
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Inquiries Gained from a 
One Column Advertisement! 
Some time ago, a mail order advertiser 
used one column in the Household Jour- 


nal, and their agency informs us that the 
company received 


3333 INQUIRIES 
At a Cost of 91s Cents Each 


Which explains why the WHousehold 
Journal tops the list of nine leading mail 
order publications, in advertising volume, 
for the first ten months of 1925. 


700,000 paid in advance at $2.75 the line 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Adv. Mgr. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 W. 39th St. 


Central 0937 Room 634 
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Textile Industry 
A Profitable Field 


The treasurer and manager of one of the most 
successful cotton mills in the United States pays 
18% dividends and the stock sells for 250—has 
just written us a letter on a matter of service and 
ends the letter: 


“It is mighty fortunate for the textile industry 
that it has a trade paper like the American Wooi 
and Cotton Reporter." This letter is on file and it 
is wholly distinct and legible over the signature of 
the treasurer and manager referred to—anyone can 
see. It is an unsolicited testimonial. 


This corporation operates two mills in New 
England. It buys everything necessary for the up- 
keep and operation of two cotton mills, two steam 
plants, two hydro-electric plants, a dyeing, bleaching 
and finishing plant and two mill villages. 


There are hundreds of corporations just like this 
in the textile industry, hundreds of mill treasurers 
and managers to whom the American Wool and 
Cotton Reporter is the law and the prophets. 


Advertisers in the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter reach mills of this kind, the advertising 
appeals to men who have faith in the medium 
carrying the advertising. 


Standard 7 x 10 Page Established 1887 
Charter Member A. B. C. 


American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter 


BENNETT SERVICE 


Recognized Organ of the Great Textile Manufacturing Industries of America 
The Oldest Textile Paper of Continuous Publication in the United States 
Largest Circulation in United States of any Textile Publication 


530 Atlantic Avenue 518 Johnston Bidg. 
Boston Charlotte, N. C. 

















When a Satellite Market Is Worth 
Going After 


Sheaffer Pen College Campaign Is Well Dovetailed Together 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


ARKETS sometimes throw 
off segments, just as planets 
have thrown off satellites. And 
just as the satellite revolves in a 
regular course around its parent, 


so do market segments swing in. 


close proximity to the master 
markets from which they origi- 
nally sprung. 

The comparison between satel- 
lites and market segments is not 
quite perfect, however. The sec- 
ondary planet is entirely removed 
from the primary one. It is at- 
tached only to the extent that 
gravitation holds it in its orbit. 
The secondary market, on the other 
hand, does not become separated 
from its parent. It remains a part 
of it. 

Let us consider an illustration. 
The school and college market is 
a segment that in recent years has 
been segregated from its parent 
market, which is made up of the 
people and business institutions in 
the country. While several mil- 
lion students are swung off into 
special activities far enough to 
make them a satellite market, still 
they remain part and parcel of the 

population of the country. Hence 
they can be reached, in a selling 
sense, through any merchandising 
effort that reaches the population 
as a whole. 

On the other hand, when a 
satellite market becomes large 
enough and when the interests and 
activities of the persons that com- 
pose it become specialized enough, 
it may be advisable, even if not 
necessary, to direct special mer- 
chandising to it. Many manu- 
facturers and retailers are direct- 
ing special effort of this kind to 
the student group in our popula- 
tion. 

Among such concerns is the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. The com- 
pany has been systematically going 
after college business for the last 
three years. This is the third 
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year that it has advertised in the 
publications of the principal col- 
leges. For the last two years this 
advertising has been elaborately 
merchandised both to the com- 
pany’s sales force and to its deal- 
ers. 

Ross H. Wilson, of the com- 
pany, informs Printers’ InK, that 
the college field has been segre- 
gated for special selling effort be- 
cause of the marked difference of 
the student’s psychology. As soon 
as a young man and young woman 
step out from under the childhood 
home to enter a scholastic career, 
they become quite different indi- 
viduals from what they were be- 
fore the exit was made. As Mr. 
Wilson explains it: 

“A college man or woman, in a 
great many cases, is a minor, 
spending his first free and untram- 
meled time away from home. 
True, he is chaperoned or guided 
by the faculty chaperons, or those 
in the schools who have charge of 
the morality of students, but in 
regard to finances, he is, for the 
first time, spending his own 
money and, in a great many cases, 
also earning it. In a great many 
cases, in fact in the majority of 
them, he finds himself with more 
funds than were allowed for his 
exclusive use when domiciled 
under the parental roof and with 
complete jurisdiction over this 
money.” 


NEARLY ALL COLLEGE STUDENTS 
ARE PROSPECTS 


The student naturally uses his 
money to buy whatever necessities 
he needs, and then whatever sur- 
plus is left is used to purchase 
luxuries and amusements. The 
fountain pen manufacturers have 
succeeded in getting their product 
into the necessity class. The day 
is long past since students used to 
carry a bottle of ink with a pen 
and holder from one class to an- 
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other. Today fountain pens are 
almost as necessary a part of a 
student’s equipment as text books. 
Nearly all students carry them. 
There was a time when foun- 
tain pens were bought largely to 
be given as gifts. There is some 
gift business, because of birth- 
days and anniversaries, through- 
out the year. In the main, though, 
gift sales bulk around Christmas, 
Easter and in June. Gift business 
is a highly desirable thing for any 
manufacturer to have, but it is a 


bad thing for a manufacturer to + 


be dependent on it altogether. 
The manufacturer of a gift prod- 
uct who can also get it adopted as 
a necessity is sitting pretty. The 
fountain pen makers are in this 
advantageous position, although 
the industry is suffering in some 
respects from too much competi- 
tion. In this case, however, as in 
so many others, the increased 
competition has come into the in- 
dustry as a result of the great ex- 
pansion in the market for fountain 
pens. that has taken place in 
recent years. 

The demand for pens among 
students has contributed immense- 
ly to this expansion. While I 
have no figures to back up the 
assertion, it is probably safe to 
say that the business that goes to 
the fountain pen manufacturers 
every September when school 
opens is much larger than were 
the holiday sales of these same 
manufacturers a few years ago 
when fountain pens were used 
almost exclusively for stuffing 
Christmas stockings. 

About a half million students 
register in the principal colleges 
of the country each year. This 
does not include those who register 
in “fresh-water colleges,” minor 
schools, private schools, high 
schools, technical and trade schools 
and other miscellaneous schools. 
The student who matriculates in 
a school usually purchases a foun- 
tain pen and a mechanical pencil 
shortly afterward. Just how long 
these articles last, is not known. 
In other words the size of the 
renewal market in this field is not 
definitely known. But it is known 


that pens and pencils are being lost 
and broken all the time and that 
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in few instances does a fountain 
pen last all through the college 
course. 

Hence new pens and pencils are 
being purchased right along. Mr 
Wilson says, however, that a sur- 
vey which was made last year 
shows that 80 per cent of the 
pens and pencils which are pur- 
chased by students are bought at 
the opening of school or within 
a month thereafter. The other 
20 per cent are scattered through- 
out the school year. 

Manufacturers soliciting this 
trade have found that special 
methods are required all along 
the line. In the first place the 
advertising copy should be differ- 
ent from that appealing to a more 
general audience. Mr. Wilson 
says the copy should be written in 
a lighter vein and the advertise- 
ment be designed so as to appeal 
to the immature type being ad- 
dressed. 

This year the W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co. school campaign is being 
run in the publications of sixty- 
five of the principal colleges. 
There are many other colleges of 
importance that the company 
might find it worth while to ad- 
dress, but for one reason or an- 
other it has been found advisable 
to confine the campaign to sixty- 
five institutions. 

For one thing the company does 
not advertise where it has insuf- 
ficient dealer representation. Where 
there are enough dealers, however, 
full advertising schedules are run. 
The company leaves no stone un- 
turned in merchandising its adver- 
tising to druggists, stationers, de- 
partment stores, college book 
stores, and in fact to all its deal- 
ers located within a buying radius 
of the colleges. 

The company’s salesmen start 
booking orders about June 1 for 
the opening of school in Septem- 
ber. Before the salesmen set out 
they are equipped with a portfolio 
of the college campaign. About 
the same time the advertising 
schedule is also sent to dealers 
and the machinery of the sales 
promotion for this special market 
is started. 

Dealers are urged to tie up their 
advertising with the Sheaffer ad- 
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“We very much appreciate 
this splendid work and want 
to express to you, not only 
our thanks, but also the 
thanks of the American 
Cigar Company”. 








Above is an extract from a letter written 
by the advertising agency handling American 
Cigar Co. products. It refers to work done for 
them by Merchandising Service Dept. of the 


SAN FRANCISCO BULLETIN 


There were two good reasons for 
the selection of the Bulletin for this 
cigar campaign. One is the fact that 
the Bulletin is San Francisco’s great- 
est HOME newspaper. The other is 
the fact that the Bulletin’s Merchan- 
dising Service Department gives its 
advertisers an unusually high type of 
practical cooperation and real service. 


FRANCISCO 


The Bulletin 


NEW Ownership ~More NEWS ~ NEW Features ~ Watch it! 


O’MARA & ORMSBEE, INC. Representatives 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
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vertising in the local college publi- 
cation. It is explained to the 
merchant that since most of the 
college students are likely to be 
strangers in the community, they 


are not familiar with manu- 
facturers’ local distributors. It 
is well, therefore, for the local 


merchants to inform students 
where they can buy advertised 
products. Dealers are also fur- 
nished with special window dis- 
plays to be used at the time the 
company’s advertising begins to 
appear. One of the pieces fur- 
nished is an automatic window 
writing machine. These machines 
are routed from one dealer to an- 
other and scheduled to appear at 
the proper store throughout the 
entire country during the opening 
weeks of college. 


SALESMEN HELP RETAILERS SELL 
AT COLLEGE OPENINGS 


Those Sheaffer salesmen who 
have college book stores in their 
territories plan to spend a few 
days at the opening of school be- 
hind their customers’ counters. In 
this way they are not only able to 
help in the instruction of the deal- 
er’s clerks, but also are able to do 
much actual selling and to demon- 
strate the merchandise to prospec- 
tive purchasers. This is a valu- 
able service that the salesmen 
render. At that season the college 
book dealer is exceptionally busy. 
He has additional help to super- 
vise and probably green clerks to 
break in. Perhaps most of these 
clerks are students who are work- 
ing in the store during their spare 
moments. Inevitably the manu- 
facturer who gains the favor of 
these student-clerks has enthusi- 
astic missionaries working in his 
behalf. 

The Sheaffer pen campaign to 
colleges is successful because of 
the thoroughness with which the 
details are dovetailed together. In 
too many cases these drives to 
special segments of the market are 
not systematic enough. Frequently 
advertising is run for no other 
reason than to make an impression 
on some particular dealer. Nat- 
urally such advertising accom- 
plishes little. 
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Will Aid in Job Assigned Farm 


Implement Makers 
J. I. Case TuresnHinc Macuine Co. 

Racine, Wis., September 22, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

The writer has just had an oppor- 
tunity to review the article in your 
issue of September 3, by Amos Stote, 
the title being “‘A Big’ ob for the Farm 
Implement Maker.” e want to com- 
pliment you for publishing such an arti- 
cle, and Mr. Stote on his understanding 
of the subject and the plain, clear way 
in which he has covered it. 

The writer agrees that he is absolutely 
right in that the implement manufac- 
turers have an opportunity to not only 
benefit themselves, but to enlighten the 
public for the good of all. The industry 
and individual members of it have been 
telling and retelling portions of the story 
over many years of the past. Mr. Stote 
has told the story in this article in a 
splendid way, although there is much 
more that can be told. The writer means 
to do what he can to bring about what 
Mr. Stote says is the job of the farm im- 
plement manufacturers. 

J. I. Case TuresHinc Macurne Co., 

. Grrtins, 
ice-President. 


New Advertising Service’ 


Started at Utica 
The Adirondack Advertising Agency 
is the name of a new business which 
has been started at Utica, N. Y. Charles 
W. Kinney, president, is the son of the 
late R. Kinney, who was head of 
the G. R. Kinney Company, Inc., chain 
shoe stores. John P. Cumming, who is 
vice-president, was formerly Svoduiion 
manager of The American Weekly. 
N. Irish will have charge of an 
office at New York. 





National Campaign for New 
du Pont Polish 


A national advertising campaign will 
be started on October 24 on Duco 
Polish No. 7, a new automobile polish 
made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company, Inc., Philadelphia. The 
company, in ‘trade-paper advertising, an- 
nounces that magazines will be used 
in this campaign. 





Beacon Shoe Account to 
O’Connell-Ingalls 


The F. M. Hoyt Shoe Company, 
Manchester, N. H., manufacturer of 
Beacon shoes, has appointed the O’Con- 
nell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, Boston, 
to direct its advertising account. 





Belknap Hardware Advances 
L. R. Stein 


Luther R. Stein has been elected 
vice geitent and general sales director 
of the Belknap Hardware & Manufac- 
turing Company, Louisville, Ky. He 
was ogee | treasurer and has been 
with the Belknap company since 1910. 
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OREGON Ue Prosperous! 


Four recent purchases of Portland 
businesses and real estate by 
nationally known concerns show 
the combined opinion of shrewd 
business men of the Oregon 
market. 


1. Schlesinger Bros. have bought Olds, 
Wortman & King, Portland Department 
Store---price $2,000,000. . 


2. Bedell’s have bought anid are building a 
$1,600,000 property in the very heart of 
the Retail District. 


3. The National Stores Company has pur- 
chased Lipman, Wolfe & Co., Portland 
Department Store, consideration 
$2,000,000. 


4. S. H. Cress & Co., have negotiated a 
$500,000 Real Estate Deal. 


The Oregon Journal circulates in a 
prosperous and growing community--- 
advertise in it to sell your wares! 


Oregon By Journal 


BENJAMIN & KENTNOR COMPANY, Special Representatives 
New York Chicago 
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Effective Odtober first 


we announce 


the appointment of 


MR. EARL REEVE 


as a member of 
this organization 


“ 


. Mr. Reeve was formerly for 10 years 
Western Manager of the Curtis 
Publishing Company 


“ 


BLACKETT & SAMPLE 
Advertising 
58 E. Washington Street 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising 
Specialty Men Study 
Postal Situation 


ras increase of postal rates 
on printed matter has mate- 
rially reduced the amount of in- 
come available for taxation from 
business. and industry,” declared 
Homer J. Buckley, president of 


the National Council of Business 


Mail Users, at the opening session 
of the twenty-second annual con- 
vention of the Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association. The meeting 
was held at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, from September 21 to 24. 

“The prime object of the econ- 
omy program inaugurated by the 
Coolidge administration was to re- 
duce Government costs which 
must be paid by the public, but 
the postal rate increase works the 
other way,” said Mr. Buckley. 

He assured the members of the 
Advertising Specialty Association 
that the National Council of Busi- 
ness Mail Users, as representative 
of advertising associations, all of 
which had gone on record for an 
equitable revision of the postal 
rates, would present a bill to the 
next Congress for relief from the 
advance. 

C. K. Woodbridge, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, devoted the greater 
share of his address to observa- 
tions he had made during a recent 
tour through a number of the 
European countries. He found 
American advertising methods, 
because of their efficiency, being 
adopted by advertisers of Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Eng- 
land, France and Belgium. 

“One noticeable improvement 
in relations of business interests 
in European countries,” said Mr. 
Woodbridge, “is that the element 
of distrust is rapidly disappcar- 
ing. This cannot but have the 
effect of promoting a better under- 
standing.” 

He also added the word of 
warning which is so often given 


to Americans who are planning to. 


open foreign markets. “In your 
advertising in these countries, take 
the precaution to tise phrases and 
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terms that are so clear that they 
contain no possibility of confusion, 
misinterpretation or misconstruc- 
tion. Europeans generally do not 
understand our terminology. They 
understand our language but some 
of our expressions mean an en- 
tirely different thing in their own 
language.” 

The final session of the conven- 
tion was devoted principally to 
an open forum discussion on the 
subject, “Reducing the Turnover of 
the Sales Force.” The discussion 
was led by Reid Wilkin, sales 
manager of the American Art 
Works, Chicago. The convention 
voted to continue its promotional 
work and ordered films to be made 
furthering that project. 

A. O. Eberhart, former gover- 
nor of Minnesota, was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the association 
banquet. New officers elected 
were: President, E. N. Ferdon, 
The Blanchard Company, Aurora, 
Ill.; first vice-president, Chas. B. 
Goes, Goes Lithographing Com- 
pany, Chicago; second vice-presi- 
dent, L. C. Glover, Novelty Ad- 
vertising Company, Coshocton, 
Ohio; treasurer, J. B. Carroll, 
J. B. Carroll Company, Chicago, 
re-elected; executive secretary, 
Bernice Blackwood. 

Four new directors were elected. 
They are: Paul Bendix, Bendix 
Paper Company, N. Y.; William 
A. Repke, The Broderick Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minn.; Lester 
Felsenthal, G. Felsenthal & Sons, 
Chicago; and Carroll H. Sudler, 
Keterlinus Lithographic Manu- 
facturing Company, Chicago, re- 
elected. 


O. N. Johnson Joins Western 
Catalog Service 


Otis N. Johnson, recently sales and 
advertising manager of W. P. Fuller & 


Company, San Francisco, has become 
sales manager of the Western Catalog 
Service, Inc., with offices at Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Portland. 


W. W. Burden with Robert 
June Organization 


William W. Burden, formerly gen- 
eral superintendent of construction for 
the City of St. Louis, has joined the 
Robert June Engineering Management 
Organization, Detroit. 





Must Advertising Be Planned to 
Fit Dealers’ Restrictions P 


Boni & Liveright Persuade Dealers, through Advertising, That They 
Should Send Out Company’s Mailing Pieces Irrespective of 
Their Own Likes and Dislikes 


NY advertiser whose product 

is sold through retail chan- 
nels likes to look on his retailers 
as so many potential distributors 
of direct-mail material. The only 
trouble is that a good number of 
the retailers can’t seem to arrive 
at the same conclusion. 

The dealer, in close contact as 
he is with the ultimate consumer, 
knows the likes and dislikes of his 
customers and has a mailing list 
(assuming of course that he is a 
good business man) that is worth 
a great deal to the manufacturer. 
However, as a rule he uses this 
mailing list with alarming infre- 
quency and when he does use it, 
sends out only a small portion of 
the direct-mail material that will- 
ing manufacturers could put in 
his hands. 

A number of advertisers have 
sought to overcome this condition 
by asking the dealer for his mail- 
ing list. Once the mailing list is 
in the advertiser’s hands he can do 
all the mailing necessary, often 
under the dealer’s name and im- 
print. In other instances, how- 
ever, this plan does not work out 
satisfactorily. 

Take the book publishing busi- 
ness as an example. Almost every 
book retailer has a good mailing 
list made up of his charge cus- 
tomers and other customers with 
whom he is acquainted. If he 
were a grocer he could look upon 
all his customers as potential users 
of a new breakfast cereal, but be- 
ing in the book business he knows 
that each customer has his pecu- 
liarities. Mrs. Brown will read any 
biography that happens to be pub- 
lished but she has little use for 
current fiction. Mr. Smith is a 
voracious reader of plays, but, 
oddly enough, has no use for 
poetry. Miss Arbuthnot lives on 
poetry, but her desire for biog- 
raphy and drama is around a little 
below zero. To try to sell fiction 


-attractive. 


to Mrs. Brown, poetry to Mr. 
Smith and biegraphy to Miss 
Arbuthnot is merely to waste so 
much postage and paper. 

Another interesting factor en- 
ters. The bookseller uses direct- 
mail material as envelope stuffers 
once a month when he sends out 
bills. If a certain piece of direct 
mail doesn’t fit the envelope, it 
doesn’t get sent. Therefore, the 
publisher is forced to make his 
literature fit the envelope, not the 
envelope fit the literature. 

Last year Boni & Liveright, 
book publishers, of New York 
tried an experiment which should 
be of interest to all adver- 
tisers who are faced with a simi- 
lar condition. Instead of trying 
to make the literature fit the deal- 
er’s needs they made an effort to 
show the dealer that his interests 
could best be suited by sending out 
the kind of literature that the 
company offered regardless of 
whether it fitted into an ordinary 
envelope. 


THREE SIGNIFICANT FACTORS 


There are three significant fac- 
tors in the Boni & Liveright plan. 
First, the advertising material was 
made unusual enough and attrac- 
tive enough to appear even to the 
most cross-grained and unpro- 
gressive dealer as good advertis- 
ing. Second, the dealer was told 
why he should send out this ma- 
terial—was told in advertisements, 
by salesmen and by letter. Third, 
the company made the format fit 
the message. 

This plan worked so successfully 
on the first tryout that the com- 
pany has extended it this year to 
include more than fifteen different 
pieces of direct mail. 

The literature itself is unusually 
An announcement for 
a set of De Stendhal is a beauti- 
fully printed critical review of the 
man’s work. It is the kind of a 
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= DE OVE DIE QIEDZESD 





The“ portrait gallery” of 
modern advertising calls for 
illustrations full of the at- 
mosphere of reality. We 
specialize in these rugged, 
living types. 


25 East 26th St., N. Y. C., Ashland 8820 
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bookiet that the average reader 
will file away for future reference. 
A smaller booklet on Robinson 
Jeffers “Roan Stallion, Tamar and 
Other Poems” is equally attrac- 
tive. A folder on Sven Hedin’s 
latest book has as its cover a re- 
production of the jacket of the 
book and inside has several speci- 
men pages reprinted from the 
book. An insert for Anita Loos’ 
“Gentlemen Prefer Blondes” is 
made in imitation of a railway 
ticket. The dealer can send out 
each of these only to such cus- 
tomers as he knows will be inter- 
ested in a certain type of reading. 
Obviously, to try to make each 
one of these fit a definite format 
is foolish, but if each can be made 
so effective that the dealer will 
see its value and will realize that 
a few cents invested in postage 
will bring back dollars for books, 
they will get distribution.. There- 
fore since each is effective, the 
company is able to make the for- 
mat fit the message and enclose 
each in an envelope made for it. 
Finally, comes the selling of the 
plan to the dealer. A recent full- 
page advertisement in magazines 
reaching the booksellers was 
headed with this paragraph: 


Progressive book dealers are doing 
an increasing volume of business by 
mail, particularly on books of special 
appeal. Last season we prepared circu- 
lar material for booksellers. The most 
careful attention was paid to making 
these circulars and brochures attractive, 
forceful and convenient for mailing. 
Booksellers responded so splendidly and 
we all did so well with them that we 
have decided to organize a similar book- 
sellers’ circular campaign for many of 
eur fall books. 


Following this is a description 
of the folders offered, this de- 
scription, by the way, also making 
a good advertisement for the com- 
pany’s latest list. 

This advertisement is backed 
now and then by letters to book- 
sellers and by the effort of the 
salesmen who, of course, are in- 
terested in any means of getting 
booksellers to boost their own 
sales. 

The plan is not revolutionary. 
It is not complicated, but that it 
is effective has been proved by the 
response from booksellers. 
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Advertisers in other fields will 
not find it profitable to follow the 
plan line by line. But they should 
find it significant that the adver- 
tiser can break away from the 
bondage of making his advertising 
fit certain restricted limits set up 
by the dealer if he can show the 
dealer the folly of holding to these 
limits and then furnish the dealer 
with the kind of material that ac- 
tually makes sales. 


Lays Forhan Company’s 


Success to Advertising 

Dr. R. F. Forhan, president of the 
Forhan Company, Inc., New York, 
manufacturer of dentifrices, states, in 
a financial advertisement published in 
connection with a new issue of stock, 
that the rapid growth of the compan 
has proved the effectiveness of its ad- 
vertising policy. The company’s busi- 
ness has quadrupled within the last 
five years, during which time, more 
than $5,000,000 has been invested in ad- 
vertising. The trade-mark ‘‘Forhan’s’’ 
is registered in practically every country 
in the world. The slogans, ‘4 out of 
5” and ‘‘Forhan’s for the Gums,” have 
received wide publicity through use in 
Forhan’s advertisements. 

The business was started in 1912. 
In the next two years $35,000 was 
paid in as capital, since which time 
only earnings have been used to build 
the company to its present size. In 
1922 earnings were $306,104. In 1924 
they were $579,690. For the first eight 
months of 1925 earnings amounted to 
$411,937. The Forhan Company con- 
trols Forhan’s, Ltd., of Canada, which 
in turn controls all the rights for Can- 
ada and Great Britan. The rights for 
the rest of the world are controlled by 
the parent company. 


W. W. Shaw with The Doyle 


& Waltz Printing Company 

W. W. Shaw has been placed in 
charge of the direct mail and creative 
department of The Doyle & Waltz Print- 
ing Company, Cleveland. He was for- 
merly a representative of the Caxton 
Company, also of Cleveland. 


Overall Account for Detroit 
Agency 
William M. Finck & Company, De- 
troit, overall manufacturers, have placed 
their advertising account with The 
Power, Alexander & Jenkins Company, 
advertising agency, also of Detroit. 


““Motor-Verlag” Appoints 
J. D. Hamilton Company 


Motor-Verlag, published in Berlin, 
Germany, has appointed the John D. 
Hamilton Company, publishers’ repre- 
sentative, New York, as its advertising 
representative in the United States. 
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OUR JOB 
and Your Business 


by George H. Sheldon 
of Thresher Service 


V V E are an advertising agency consist- 
ing of experienced workers, able to keep 
our eyes on the ball—and our feet on 
the ground. 


We consider our job to be the production 
of profitable advertising for the firms 
with which we work. 


We do notconsiderit our job to“organize” 
your business. Neither do we presume to 
pinch-hit for your night-watchman. 


We are concerned chiefly with what we 
say for you in your advertisements, and 
where we say it. 


THRESHER. SERVICE me. 


Formerly Williams + dlp 1897 








136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone -Rector7880 ~ Cable Flailad 
9 
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Announcement 


of 
rate adjustment covering Color Page Inserts 


THE CLASS GROUP 


comprising 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LIFE 
ARTS & DECORATION ARCHITECTURE 
GARDEN & HOME BUILDER 


Effective December Ist, 1925, the advertising 
rate for color page inserts (four colors) in 
The Class Group will be $3,250, on which 
date the aggregate cost of a color page, if 
bought separately in the individual member 
publications, will be $3,800. 


All orders received before December Ist, 
1925, covering schedules throughout the 
year 1926, will be accepted at the present 
rate of $3,000 per page. 

One set of electros—one makeready—one 
long press run as against five short ones— 
and other vital economies in production 
—make possible this exceptional value, 
which a rapidly increasing number of 
advertisers are taking advantage of. 


If the product advertised is one which enters 
into the construction, decoration, furnish- 
ing or equipment of a better-class home, tell 
the story of its beauty and utility, EFFEC- 
TIVELY, through COLOR PAGES in 


THE CLASS GROUP 


covering Better Homes—Inside and Out 


565 Fifth Avenue New York 


Boston Office Chicago Office 
Travers D. Carman Fred H. Ralsten Company 
194 Boylston Street 17th Floor—Tribune Tower 























What Shall the Export Price Be? 


Assistance for Exporters in Answering This Troublesome Question 


Washington Bureau 
Printers Ink 


of 

ANUFACTURERS who are 

about to enter the export 
field and those who contemplate 
the expansion of their foreign ter- 
ritories frequently find the matter 
of pricing the goods a difficult 
problem to solve. This is shown 
by the frequency with which the 
Governmental information agen- 
cies receive questions like these: 


Will it be necessary for us to 
reduce our prices materially to sell 
our goods in foreign markets? Is 
it advisable to introduce our line 
at about cost, and then increase 
our prices to a profitable point 
after the goods become popular 
in foreign countries? Is it pos- 
sible for us to control retail prices 
on our goods in Europe? Do you 
advise our advertising a retail 
price on our product abroad? 


Undoubtedly, at least two of 
these questions are largely the re- 
sult of impressions created by 
travelers who, after returning 
from abroad, give out the infor- 
mation that they were offered in 
some foreign country various 
standard American products at 
prices considerably lower than 
those which prevail at home. 
Then, it is not uncommon in our 
large Eastern cities for retail deal- 
ers, usually in the jewelry line, to 
advertise bargain sales and justify 
their ability to undersell the mar- 
ket on standard articles by claim- 
ing that the goods were bought 
abroad at greatly reduced prices. 

There is a basis of truth for 
these statements. While compara- 
tively few American manufactur- 
ers make a practice of regularly 
cutting their prices to foreign 
buyers, quite a large number since 
the World War have dumped sur- 
plus stocks on European and other 
foreign markets at very low prices. 
This dumping of merchandise has 
a demoralizing effect on all of our 
export business, and manufactur- 
ers who have practiced it have 
found that it often creates almost 









a prohibitive handicap to future 
merchandising. 

Those who sell regularly at re- 
duced prices do so, obviously, to 
meet foreign competition. Several 
of the most successful in this class 
claim that the increase in produc- 
tion created by the cheaper foreign 
markets enables them to sell their 
goods in this country at lower 
prices than would be possible if 
they did not meet the prices of 
their competitors abroad. 

No doubt there is logic in this 
statement; but the electrical in- 
dustry, which is one of our most 
successful in the export field, ap- 
pears to offer a much better ex- 
ample of pricing. According to 
the Commerce Yearbook for 1924, 
the value of electrical machinery 
and supplies exported during the 
year was nearly $70,000,000. The 
exportation of other electrical 
items, including wire of various 
kinds, electrical porcelain and 
other goods of the sort, brought 
the total up to $83,000,000. This 
figure shows a material increase 
over the total of 1923, and the 
exports of all electrical products 
have increased more than two and 
one-half times since 1913. 

At the electrical division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce it was learned that the 
most successful manufacturers in 
the electrical industry in this coun- 
try have followed the same gen- 
eral policy of pricing in building 
up their export volume. They 
quote the same prices to jobbers 
and dealers, quality and quanti- 
ties being the same, regardless of 
the geographical location of the 
buyers. 


A FEW PRICE CUTTERS 


This does not mean that Ameri- 
can manufacturers of electrical 
products never cut their prices to 
secure foreign business, nor that 
they do not dump surplus stocks 
on foreign markets. But when 
they depart from the established 
policy of pricing it is the excep- 
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tion to the rule, and our large and 
profitable export electrical busi- 
ness has been largely built up on 
the general principle of the same 
price to all the world. 

In discussing the subject, after 
the usual questions of the manu- 
facturers had been mentioned to 
him, R. F. O’Toole, chief of the 
Latin-American division of the 
bureau, said that the pricing of 
the goods is one of the important 
considerations of the survey that 
should preclude every attempt to 
sell goods in any of the Latin- 
American countries and, of course, 
the same applies when selling to 
all other countries. 

“In pricing goods for export 
selling,” he continued, “the manu- 
facturer should be guided by the 
same principles he employs in his 
domestic business. ° Few manufac- 
turers who have not had expe- 
rience in exporting appear to real- 
ize that the principles of good 
business are the same the world 
over. It is only the expression or 
practice of the principles, the 
methods of doing business, that it 
is necessary to vary in different 
foreign countries to conform to 
local business habits and customs. 

“For example, if a manufacturer 
considered putting a new product 
on the market in this country, or 
if he planned to sell his goods in 
a new and unfamiliar domestic ter- 
ritory, he would consider existing 
competition, .the buying habits of 
the people, established distribution 
facilities and other factors, and 
each factor would have a valuable 
indication as to the prices at which 
he would have to sell his product. 
Then, if the indicated price would 
not yield a profit, the manufac- 
turer would not be wise in putting 
out the new line, or in opening up 
the new territory. 

“But if the predetermined price 
justified the new activity, then the 
manufacturer would employ the 
established principles of his busi- 
ness in his new merchandising ven- 
ture. He might have to change 
his selling methods. He would 
study the selling features of com- 
petitive goods, determine wherein 
his products are superior in quality 
or utility, and emphasize the su- 
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perior features in his selling. 
With his advertising he would do 
pretty much the same, being sure 
to use appeals that would interest 
and influence the people he wanted 
to sell. 

“Now, that is the most advisable 
procedure in planning a foreign 
selling campaign. The manufac- 
turer who is seeking an export 
outlet should determine the lowest 
price at which he can sell his 
goods at an acceptable profit. 
There is an abundance of available 
data on all of the markets of the 
world from which to select those 
markets which will be most favor- 
able to the merchandising of 
any given manufactured line or 
product. 

“Too frequently, manufacturers 
decide to enter a certain market, 
and then plan their campaigns. 
Often, their decision is based on 
the mere report that some foreign 
or domestic competitor is doing 
well in the market. They go 
ahead and usually find an unex- 
pected resistance, with many un- 
foreseen and unfavorable condi- 
tions, which make success next to 
impossible. If they had studied 
the data on all possible markets 
and then selected those countries 
which were the most promising 
their selling effort would have been 
vastly more profitable. 


PERSONAL SURVEYS NEEDED 


“In every instance, we strongly 
advocate a personal investigation 
of the countries under considera- 
tion, made by a responsible official 
of the company which is planning 
an export campaign, before a ter- 
ritory is selected or a dollar spent 
in merchandising. The expense of 
such an investigation is always a 
wise and profitable investment. 

“The matter of profits is, of 
course, for the manufacturer to 
decide; but we never advise a ma- 
terial reduction of. prices. The 
manufacturer is entitled to a fair 
profit, and, if his goods are suit- 
able for export, he can always find 
foreign territories in: which his 
goods can be sold profitably. 

“While some few manufacturers 
have introduced their goods into 
Latin-American countries at about 
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The Great American Family 


cArthur Brisbane Sees 
an Opportunity 


Arthur Brisbane, that shrewd public psychologist, 
clearly divined the opportunity which (OLUMBIA 
offers the advertiser when he said : 


‘There is a field in Catholic publications for every 
really high-grade advertiser, for everything, especi- 
ally, that appeals tothe American family, asa family— 
from the most high priced automobile to theingenious 
present for the soldier or sailor. This truthful state- 
ment we seek here to impress upon the able adver- 
tising agents of the country, constantly on the alert 
for new avenues of distribution. Through the 
Catholic publications, as in no other medium, you 
can reach directly and surely millions of well-to-do 
Catholic families. And your advertisement will 
appear in publications that are not read and tossed 
aside, but kept and cherished from month to month.”” 


OLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly, Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net Paid Member of 
Circulation 75 7,540 A. B.C. 
D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv. Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manage: 


25 West 43rd Street 134 South LaSalle Street 
New York Citv Chicago, Ill. 
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cost, with the expectation of later 
increasing prices, their experience 
has, I think, demonstrated the fu- 
tility of the practice. The general 
reputation of our manufacturers 
abroad is mainly sustained by the 
quality of their products. Hence 
the selling appeal should be on 
quality and not on price. As a 
rule, our manufacturers cannot 
compete with Europe on cheap 
goods, and any exporter who in- 
troduces his goods at about cost, 
merely for the selling influence 
of a low price, will find it hext to 
impossible to increase his price and 
hold an appreciable volume of his 
trade. 

“Tt is seldom practicable for 
American exporters to control re- 
sale prices in the Latin-American 
countries, nor is there any advan- 
tage in attempting to do so. While 
distributors and dealers are, as a 
rule, glad to have any suitable ad- 
vertising and selling assistance 
from American exporters, they re- 
sent any attempted control over 
their methods. After they have 
bought the goods they consider 
them their own exclusive property, 
to be disposed of according to 
their established methods, and it 
is useless for the American manu- 
facturer to try to change such 
commercial habits abroad. 

“It is not advisable to advertise 
resale prices in any of the Latin- 
American countries. If there are 
any exceptions I do not recall 
them. American manufacturers 
should remember that ours is 
about the only country where the 
retail one-price system prevails 
generally. In the Latin-American 
countries, retail trading is largely 
a haggling over prices, and almost 
invariably retailers must first price 
their goods at a higher price than 
they expect to get for them. 
Hence, the advertising of resale 
prices ‘greatly hampers the retailer, 
and, in most instances, it would 
create resistance to merchandising. 
In the Latin-American countries, 
our most successful exporters are 
using their advertising as a means 
of more firmly establishing their 
products on a basis of quality and 
utility—not on price.” 

The question of pricing exports 
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On October 3rd 


MOSER & COTINS 
move from the Paul 
Building, Elizabeth St., 
to the Moser & Cotins 
Building, 10 Hopper St. 


In this light, roomy building, especially laid out 
to facilitate our work, we expect to welcome 
old friends and make new ones; and from these 
headquarters to continue to maintain intimate 
contact with New York State Industries and 
render a thorough service to our clients. 


MOSER & COTINS Advertising 


Moser & Cotins Building, Utica, N. Y. 
MEMBER 


Audit Bureau 
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is also frequently presented to the 
foreign tariffs division of the bu- 
reau, of which Henry Chalmers 
is the chief. When the questions 
were mentioned to him, he imme- 
diately replied that there are sev- 
eral advantages in selling at uni- 
form prices in all markets, that 
this is the usual procedure of 
American exporters, and that in 
the British areas particularly it is 
important to see that the export 
prices are the same as, or not 
much lower than, those of the 
home market. 


HOW BRITISH TARIFF SYSTEMS 
ASSESS DUTIES 


“The tariff systems of most of 
the British areas,” he said, “are 
distinctive in that duties are as- 
sessed, with relatively few excep- 
tions, according to the value of 
the goods rather than by weight or 
quantity. This makes the crucial 
point the statement of value, so 
far as the customs are concerned. 
The basis of ad valorem duties is 
not necessarily the invoice price, 
but rather the current market 
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value in the country of origin of 
the goods at the time of exporta- 
tion—if that value is higher than 
the export price. 

“In many of the British areas, 
particularly the Dominions, there 
have been built up, in recent years, 
very elaborate anti-dumping laws. 
These are intended partly to pre- 
vent dumping of merchandise in 
the usual sense of selling abroad 
for less than at home, and partly 
to protect domestic industries. 
Therefore, the effect of the tariff 
laws of the British Dominions is 
to encourage the one-price system 
in our export trade. 

“Although, of course, all duties 
have a direct relation to the prices 
at which our exports are resold 
abroad, the prices quoted by our 
exporters do not ordinarily include 
foreign duties. Neither F. O. B. 
or C. I. F. quotations place any re- 
sponsibility on the American ex- 
porter for any duties or other 
charges collected in the country of 
destination. Hence, as a rule, for- 
eign tariffs do not influence the 
prices quoted by exporters, except 
as the exporter may offer special 
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discounts to offset duties and meet 
competition. 

“There is another expense of 
exporting, however, that frequently 
creates a question of responsibility, 
and sometimes increases the cost 
of selling. All countries of Latin 
America and many of Europe re- 
quire that invoices or other ship- 
ping documents be legalized by 
their consuls, and the cost of this 
service runs for some countries, 
as high as 5 per cent of the 
value of the goods. We have just 
handled a case in which an 
American manufacturer was re- 
quired to pay these charges on a 
large shipment of goods to a 
foreign country, although the ex- 
pense was not figured in his price. 
This was an out - of - pocket loss 
to the exporter, and amounted to 
a good part of his net profit on the 
transaction. It was due to the fact 
that there was no definite under- 
standing as to whether the buyer 
or seller would pay the fees. 

On F. O. B. quotations this ex- 
pense is rather generally under- 
stood to be an obligation of the 
buyer of the goods, for which the 
exporter has no responsibility. On 
C. I. F. shipments the general prac- 
tice in the United States is to re- 
gard the consular fees as a charge 
against the buyer, which is billed 
to him by the exporter as any other 
charge would be. 

“It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that these general practices 
are not firmly fixed, and that the 
laws do not require the buyer to 
pay the consular fees. Therefore, 
it is to the advantage of the ex- 
porter to have the matter of fees 
covered in his contracts or selling 
agreements. This will simplify his 
method of pricing, and enable him 
to secure the advantages of a ‘one- 
price to all the world’ policy. And 
I believe that the advantages 
abroad are identical with those 
which result from the same policy 
in domestic commerce.” 





Carl A. Lautz Dead 


Carl A. Lautz, formerly president of 
Lautz Brothers & Company, Buffalo soap 
manufacturers, died recently at that city. 
At one time he was president of the 
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Hamilton Rubber Buys 
Victor Rubber 


The Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing 
Company, Trenton, N. J., has purchased 
the trade-names, molds and other equip- 
ment of The Victor Rubber Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, manufacturer of tires 
and tubes. Frank C. Braden, who had 
been division sales manager of the Vic 
tor company, has been appo‘nted sales 
manager of the Victor Springfield di- 
vision of the Hamilton company. 


New Jersey Zinc Appoints 
Robert Hursh 


The New Jersey Zinc Company has 
appointed Robert Hursh assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, succeeding Bush- 
nell Migelow, who has become asso- 
ciated with the treasurer’s department. 
Mr. Hursh has been with the company 
since 1907, recently as district manager 
at San Francisco. 


Advanced by “Current History” 
Russell L. Willard has been appointed 
advertising manager of Current History, 
New York. He has been with this 
publication for the last year. 


Boston Bank Appoints 
J. Walter Thompson 


The Exchange Trust Company. Bos- 
ton, has appointed the J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company to direct its advertising. 
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Magazine Club Appointments 


_At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors and officers of the Magazine 


Club, New York, the following com- 
mittees were appointed : 
Speakers: Clair Maxwell, Life, chair- 


man; A. M. Carey, International Studio, 
and Paul Meyer, Theatre Magazine. 
Arrangements: J. A. Bedell, The 
Outlook, chairman; George Alpers, 
Charm, and Herbert J. Donohoe, Archer 
A. King, Inc. 
Guest: R. 
Home 
Gibney, 
mond Bowen, 


B. Alexander, Woman's 
Companion, chairman; Albert 
Munsey’s Magazine, and Ray- 

The Outlook. 
Membership: C. W. Fuller, Photo- 
play, chairman; O. B. Merrill and R. 
L. Johnson. 

Reception: Robert R. Harkness, The 
Mentor, chairman; Albert Gibney; 
Luther B. Fernald, Conde Nast Group, 
me Harold A. Wise, of the Macfadden 

nit. 


J. C. O’Laughlin Buys 
& Navy Journal” 


The Army & Navy Journal has been 
purchased by J. C. O’Laughlin. It was 
formerly published by the Army & Navy 
Journal, Inc., New York. During Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s last administration, Mr. 
O’Laughlin was First Assistant Secretary 
of State. Later he acted as secretary 
for the United States Interallied Muni- 
tions Council and had been associated 
with Lord & Thomas. The offices have 
been moved to Washington, D. C. 


“Army 
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The Tucker Agency 


Incorporated 


was established in New York City 12 
years ago and is still serving its original 
clients 

This organization is experienced in han- 
dling magazine and newspaper advertising. 
Our policy is ‘a limited number of ac- 
counts with unlimited service to each.’’ 
This Agency was 


Recently Enlarged 
thus enabling us to serve one additional 
client whose annual appropriation exceeds 
$25,000 « 
Personal interviews solicited 


THE TUCKER AGENCY, Inc. 


303 Fifth Ave., New York Telephone: Caledonia 5°47 
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Here at last is America’s standard humorous monthly— 
a “Magazine of Good Humor” which does not confine 
its appeal or narrow its scope to a single class of readers. 
LAUGHTER is for the entire family, from the youngest 
to the oldest. It features the humorous short-story as 
well as a wealth of pictures, jokes, epigrams, etc., a new 
and original departure in the publishing field. Send for 
a sample copy. Standard size. Application will be made 
for Membership Audit Bureau of Circulations. 











THE GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


— SAM. J. PERRY Chicago 
E. AS SAMUELSON, National Advertising Representative, RIKER & KING 
Cola Bidg 1480 Broadway, N. Y. C. 140 S, Dearborn St. 


















Pay Attention to Your Uncle Sam! 


A Tip to Direct-Mail Advertisers 


By Edith G. Hawkes 


Postmaster, Fulton, California 


D URING my several years’ ex- 


perience as postmaster in a 
small post office, the following 
facts have both annoyed and 


puzzled me. My complaint is 
summed up in the question: Why 
don’t advertisers avail themselves 
of the assistance offered them by 
Uncle Sam? 

In the course of a year, several 
hundred circulars come to this one 
office that cannot be delivered, 
either because the mail address is 
incorrect, or because the addressee 
has moved away. Where the mail- 
ing lists used by these advertisers 
are obtained I do not pretend to 
know, but I am aware that some 
of them are made up from tele- 
phone books. These are not al- 
way accurate for mailing purposes 
because frequently the telephone 
address and the mail address are 
not at all the same. 

For example, there is a tele- 
phone line which has an exchange 
in my town, but nearly all the 
people on the line receive mail 
from rural routes going out from 
two different towns to the north 
and south of us. What happens 
is this: The circulars, in unsealed 
envelopes, with one-and-one-half 
cents postage on them, are re- 
ceived here, and a portion of 
them is delivered to the addressees. 
The others are not forwardable, 
like letters, but, if the advertiser 
has printed under his name and 
address in the upper left-hand cor- 
ner of the envelope “Return post- 
age guaranteed,” as he is urged by 
the Government to do, always, the 
addressee’s address is corrected, the 
whole name and address crossed 
out, the envelope stamped “Return 
to sender,” and the circulars go 
back in the next mail to the ad- 
vertiser who should then have 
his mailing list corrected so that 
the same mistakes will not occur 
again. 

If return postage is not guar- 
anteed, but the advertiser’s address 








is on the envelope, a card notice 
is sent to him, advising him how 
many undeliverable circulars have 
been received, and how much 
postage is required for their re- 
turn. If he attends to this, such 
matter, which is held for a reason- 
able length of time awaiting his 
reply, is returned to him promptly 
after postage is received, with the 
addressee’s address corrected, if it 
is known. 

Now, one point I wish to make 
is this: Many advertisers, when 
the circylars are returned to them, 
pay no attention to the corrections, 
and when their next lot of cir- 
culars is sent out, make the same 
mistakes again. There should be 
someone in the advertising depart- 
ment whose business it is to keep 
the mailing list up to date so far 
as possible. 

Another point is that many of 
the advertisers pay no attention 
whatever to the notice cards. For 
the last year or two, I have kept 
a record of such advertisers, and 
there are now on the list 186 
names. When undeliverable ad- 
vertising matter from such firms 
comes in, of course there is 
nothing to do but throw it in the 
wastebasket, along with circulars 
from those firms who do not even 
print their names on their en- 

velopes. 

When you consider that this is 
but one small office among many 
thousands of all sizes, and that in 
some of these envelopes there are 
samples, or return cards or en- 
velopes, and, in rare cases, even 
stamped envelopes, surely it is 
easy to see that there is an enor- 
mous waste going on, for which 
someone is paying. 

Pay attention to your Uncle 
Sam! 





Harry Daniels has been appointed 
‘director of sales of the Kerr-Detroit 
Letter Company, Detroit. Formerly he 
was with the Detroit office of Current 
Opinion. 
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You can now advertise in either the Men’s 
magazines or the Women’s magazines of the 
Newsstand Group. 


Newsstand Group—Men’s List 


(600,000 net sale guarantee—members A.B.C.—$3 a line) 


Ace High Lariat Story Magazine 
Action Stories North West Stories 
Black Mask Ranch Romances 


Cowboy Stories Wit of the World 


Newsstand Group— Women’s List 
(400,000 net sale guarantce—members A.B.C.—$2 a line) 


Breezy Stories Snappy Stories 
Droll Stories Young’s Magazine 


HE very low line rates are possible because 

these magazines make their chief profit from 
their great newsstand sale and can, therefore, 
base their advertising rates, not on the amount 
of circulation, but on the actual cost of the paper 
and printing used for advertisements. 


The distribution of the January issues of the 
Newsstand Group magazines, listed above, will 
actually exceed 1,800,000. 


NEWSSTAND GROUP 


Management of 
E. R. Crowe & Company, Inc. 
New York Chicago 


CLEMENS MOFFETT C. E. DAMRON N. D. CAMPBELL 
Eastern Manager Advertising Manager Western Manager 











Tri-Weekly Journal 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Farm homes in Georgia, 
North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Florida 
receive 87% of the circula- 
tion of The Atlanta Tri- 
Weekly Journal. 

This highly concentrated 
rural coverage in the region 
of the strongest farmer buy- 
ing power is unique. 

Paid circulation is over 
240,000 a week and grow- 
ing fast. 

Buy now at the old rate of 
60 cents a line per week. 
Advertising in The Journal 

Sells The Goods 











ONE CHECK 


is Payment 
in Full 


and 
your magazines 
are on every stand 
in the country 


If you want to know more 
about independent distribu- 
tion, write us. 


EASTERN DISTRIBUTING 
CORPORATION 
National Distributors 
of Magazines 
15 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 


Wisconsin 2746-7 
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What 

Do Visitors See in Your 
Plant? 





(Continued from page 8) 


are quick to take the part of what 
they think is the underdog, and it 
is sometimes necessary to assure 
them that the work is not so bad 
as they think, that the people do- 
ing it are earning good wages, 
and that the organization is thor- 
oughly alive in sports and social 
activities. 

Of all plants open to the pub- 
lic, and benefiting by large num- 
bers of visitors, those manufac- 
turing. food products are most 
numerous. The appeal of the 
food factory is stronger than that 
of other establishments, even 
those making common articles of 
everyday consumption. Food is 
close to everybody. It is espe- 
cially interesting to women. Its 
preparation involves questions of 
cleanliness and purity. There- 
fore, the food manufacturer with 
a sanitary modern plant can make 
it a show place, provided it is con- 
veniently located, and the product 


has popular interest. Typical 
plants of this kind are the Heinz, 
Campbell, Beech-Nut, Shredded 


Wheat and Kellogg factories, the 
Chicago packing houses, and some 
of the big baking concerns. Many 
manufacturers in this field, how- 
ever, are handicapped by old 
buildings or crowded quarters. 
They may be just as scrupulous 
and clean, but for lack of white 
tiling, big windows and other mod- 
ern features, their factories do 
not “show” to advantage. Others 
have rather “sloppy” processes 
—it is hard to make a cream- 
ery or ice cream plant look at- 
tractive. Still others are not par- 
ticularly interesting in themselves 
—somehow the direct appetite ap- 
peal of Chili sauce or breakfast 
flakes is lacking in, say, coffee 
roasting or mustard mixing. 

The best way to show a plant 
depends upon what you want to 
prove. 

I know one Eastern food plant 
in which about the most interest- 
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ing sight is a storeroom full of 
unlabeled tins of deviled meat. 
To look at, nothing but piles of 
little round cans. Yet there is 
where the quality of the product 
develops, because they are left a 
year for the spices to permeate 
the meat, and give a flavor that 
has made this particular brand 
unassailable. This is by no means 
the largest cannery of its kind in 
the country, and time and time 
again concerns with more capital 
and far better distributing facili- 
ties have tried to displace this 
brand, but have seemingly fallen 
short of the flavor secured 
through the time factor. And 
that is the point visitors ought to 
remember after a trip through 


this plant. 
CLEANLINESS IMPRESSES 


VISITORS 


FACTORY 


I know another cannery, in the 
East, too, in which cleanliness and 
the daintiness of the product are 
skilfully demonstrated to vésitors. 
Being a new plant, built around 
new canned specialties, it is a real 
show place, largely built of tile 
and glass, scientifically ventilated, 
with insects screened out, flowers 
growing all around and employees 
in white garments, freshly laun- 
dered every morning, it makes a 
deep impression on visitors. When 
the proprietor of this cannery 
goes through the works himself, 
he carries a clean white handker- 
chief and applies the West Point 
inspection test, rubbing it over 
tables and kettles to detect care- 
lessness. The products in this 
place are cooked dishes that re- 
quire the skill of a chef to be at 
their best. They are rather ex- 
pensive compared with other 
canned foods, and have a limited, 
though steady, distribution. The 
place is shown in a way that 
brings out the culinary skill re- 
quired to make the product, and 
impresses upon visitors, particu- 
larly housewives, the fact that 
factory cleanliness nowadays is 
decidedly ahead of average kit- 
chen cleanliness. 

I know another plant in which 
sight-seeing had a remarkable in- 
fluence upon employees. It wasn’t 
strictly a show place either in 
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Today 


The changed conditions 
which have come over 
the business world and 
which have brought 
back a buyer’s market in 
all lines of trade, point to 
nothing so clearly as that 
Direct Mail Selling is 
looked upon more favor- 
ably than ever before. 


You’ll find that your 
sales messages planned, 
prepared, produced and 
mailed by our exper- 
ienced staff of Merchan- 
disers will bring bigger 
results. 


Let us in on the plan 
before starting your Di- 
rect Mail Selling. You'll 
like the idea. 


Complete departments in— 
Merchandising, Surveys, Market 
Analysis,Copy, Art and Plates, 
Printing, Form Letters, 
Mailing Lists, Address- 
ing and Mailing— 


to serve you. All under one roof. 


Buckley, Dement 
& Co. 


General Office and Plant 
1304 Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


Eastern Sales Office 
247 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 


a 
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SCC US 


@ There is hardly 
any business which 
cannot profitably 
use a well planned 
book describing its 
goods and its ser- 


vice. Our specialty. 


CuRRIER éf Hanrorp L# 


Sele&tive Advertising 
27 East 31 NewYork Cal 6076 














A Rare Opportunity 
For 


An Unusual Man 


An old established company publish- 
ing a high grade Direct-by-Mall Ser- 
vice confined to the automotive field, 
will consider applications from sales- 
men for the following territories: New 
York, Chicago, Cleveland, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Los Angeles. 

The men we are interested in have 
successfully sold advertising, stocks, 
bonds, or other specialties of a like 
nature, and must be prepared to sub- 
mit their records for investigation. 
The service consists of a tested and 
proven advertising plan that can be 
sold in every town and city of over 
5,000 population. The man who has 
proven his ability in the sale of busi- 
ness services, can earn a minimum of 
$8,000 the first year. Remuneration 
is on a commission basis, the mini- 
mum-sized contract paying a commis- 
sion of $80.00. Commission on larger 
contracts ranging up to $450.00. As 
considerable traveling will be necessary, 
we would prefer men owning cars. 

In replying, please give complete infor- 
mation as to past and present connec- 
tions and other data that will assist 
us in making a decision. 

Address ‘“‘A.,” Box 119, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 230 South Clark Street, 
Chicago, II}. 
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premises or product, the latter be- 
ing of no particular general in- 
terest. It was an old plant, and 
had rather a bad reputation among 
working people for poor wages 
and uncongenial conditions. A 
new management took hold, 
wages were brought up to the 
local level, more windows were 
put in, the artificial lighting im- 
proved, plenty of white paint ap- 
plied—and then visitors were in- 
vited. Not many of them, and 
not the general public, but chiefly 
interested groups picked up at 
conventions, with parties of sales- 
men and branch managers and 
dealers from time to time. The 
idea that people came to see them 
work wrought a transformation 
in employees. It became credi- 
table to have a job in that factory, 
where previously a job had been 
looked upon as a last resort when 
work was not obtainable else- 
where. Service buttons were dis- 
tributed. On their own initiative, 
employees organized a_ baseball 
team, and won the summer’s pen- 
nant in the local industrial league. 
All because occasional groups of 
people came to see them make the 
goods which the visitors sold or 
used. 

I know another Eastern factory 
that used visiting days to correct 
a different employment handicap. 
Not a show place, either—just a 
big sprawling machine shop, in a 
New England factory town. It 
had been getting harder and 
harder to find intelligent young- 
sters to come in to learn the proc- 
ess and stick, though the public 
schools were constantly sending 
out bright boys looking for jobs. 
It was a school superintendent 
who believed that local boys and 
girls would find jobs in the local 
factory if they knew something 
about it. He suggested taking 
parties of pupils through the 
plant, as part of their school 
work. Before then, . they had 
studied modern industry out of 
books. They knew something 
about how steel was made in 
Pittsburgh, cotton cloth woven in 
the South, but the local factory 
was just a mysterious place be- 
hind a strong wire fence. When 
they got inside, and saw actual 
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HEN you send a package 
by parcel post it takes its 
chance with countless others. 


For a few cents you can insure 
yourself against replacement costs 
if it is lost, damaged or destroyed 
in the mails. Inquire about North 
America Parcel Post Insurance, 
Coupon Books and rates. 


Insurance Company of 


North America 
PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 








Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. W 101 


PS nin.c00 45409640 dbase wide nb idéosseiesnesteesnenene 
REE ovocccdccncececesgs0enhescs thansagscsccegeros ces 


ne a ee Rs 64040650s 000008 
Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 
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House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the oldest 
and most successful house organs in the 
mene. Edited, printed and mailed in lots 
of 1000 and up at Sto 15 cents per name per 
ine 9 Write for acopy of THE WILLIAM 
FEeaTHER Macazine. 


The William Feather Company 
607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 














TO PUBLISHERS, 


of Newspapers and 
Magazines 


Start a “Questions and Answers” 
column or department for in- 
vestors. You can greatly increase 
the circulation of your periodical 
with no trouble or inconvenience. 
Fully experienced in this line. My 
services can be had on an attrac- 
tive basis. Available immediately. 


” 


Address, “Investment Advisor, 
Box 117, care of ‘Printers’ Ink. 





Binders for Printers’ ‘ak 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of ten copies each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the binder, by a very 
simple arrangement, and will open like a 

book with all inside a, fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 

Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 

PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
‘RR Madison Avenue. New York 
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processes and learned what a 
bright, ambitious young fellow 
might earn in present wages, and 
ultimately rise to, the text book 
stuff was out of it. Why shouldn’t 
every community link its local in- 
dustries with its schools, in just 
this way? 

I know public service companies 
that have overcome. public preju- 
dice and misunderstanding by 
throwing their plants open to visi- 
tors. John Citizen’s $2.83 electric 
light bill looks different after he 
has seen a big central station and 
had explained the idle “peak” 
generators needed to double the 
amount of current sent out over 
the mains during the hour or two 
each day when an emergency sud- 
denly increases the demand for 
“juice.” And his telephone bill is 
not so likely to make him con- 
troversial when he knows just 
how calls are handled and 
counted. 

I know factories making appa- 
ratus and materials that the gen- 
eral public never uses, because 
they are made for other indus- 
tries. But it is highly important 
that the folks who buy and oper- 
ate such equipment, or use the 
materials, understand how to do 
so efficiently. Wherefore, these 
plants constantly entertain small 
parties of technical men, and 
superintendents, foremen, and 
workers, who go away with bet- 
ter ideas of using the stuff, be- 
cause they have seen how it is 
designed and fabricated. 

The factory visit is a form of 
advertising capable of great de- 
velopment. Innumerable plants 
can be shown to innumerable 
visitors in many ways. When the 























Population 70,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. Forty-Sixth Year. 


Brockton Daily Enterprise 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 6% cts. per line, 91 cts. per inch 


Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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possibilities are studied more in- 
tensively, this kind of advertising 
will be given point and purpose, 
to secure results at a reasonable 
cost in money and time. 





Col. Robert R. McCormick 
Heads Publishers 


Col. Robert R. McCormick, co-editor 
of the Chicago Tribune, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Local Pub- 
lishers Association. He succeeds the late 
Victor F. Lawson, who had been presi- 
dent of the local association for a num- 
ber of years. 





L. J. F. Moore Joins Murok 
Realty Company 


Louis J. F. Moore, who has been ad- 
vertising promotion manager of the New 
York Evening Journal for the last four 
years, has resigned to join the adver- 
tising staff of the Murok Realty Com 
pany, St. Petersburg, Fla. 





“Old Essex Brew” Account for 
Picard, Bradner & Brown 


The G. Krueger Brewing Company, 
Newark, N. J., maker of “Old Essex 
Brew,” has appointed Picard, Bradner 
& Brown, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 





R. T. O’Connell to Conduct 
Brooklyn Y. M. C. A. Course 


R. T. O’Connell, manager of the ser- 
vice department of Textile World, New 
York, will conduct a course in advertis- 
ing at the Central Branch Y. M. C. A., 
Brooklyn, which will start on October 7. 





H. C. Thomson with Street 
Railways Advertising 

H. C. Thomson, until recently assis- 

tant general manager of the Federal 

Profit Sharing Company, Chicago, has 

joined the Chicago office of the Street 
Railways Advertising Company. 


G. C. Carothers, Sales Man- 
ager, Homebuilders Exhibits 


George C. Carothers has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of Homebuilders 
=xhibits, Inc., New York. For the last 
three years he was with the Copper & 
Brass Research Association, New York. 


Walter Gilliss Dead 


Walter Gilliss, for many years a well- 
known figure in the printing trade and a 
member of the Gilliss Press, New York, 
died at New York on September 23. Mr. 
Gilliss, with his brother, Frank, printed 
the first issues of Life and Vogue. 
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DIRECTOR 
of ART and 
PRODUCTION 
Is Now Available 


This man has a successful record 
in this capacity in a New York 
(AAAA) Agency. 


In all phases of the art and pro- 
duction end of our profession he 
is thoroughly at home. His ideas 
are prolific—his visuals attractive 
— his typography effective and 
practical. 

Whether the job be booklet or 
newspaper, magazine or rotogra- 
vure, he is capable of directing 
each step of the process and in- 
suring delivery on time. 

Salary $5,000 
““B” Box 260, Printers’ Ink 
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Economic 1 our editorial 
Law Seems to discussions of 


business develop- 
Be Winning ments, such as 


the action of the wholesale grocers 
in inducing the Government to 
force the packers out of the 
general food business—a policy, 
by the way, that since has been 
rescinded— we have repeatedly 
taken the stand that economic law 
is supreme and will prevail. We 
have said, and we repeat it now, 
that the people of the country are 
entitled to buy good merchandise 
at the lowest possible price—also 
that any one element or collection 
of elements that can come the 
nearest giving it to them is the 
one that eventually will have the 
preference. 
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Some recent developments in- 
dicate that economic law actually 
has forced its way ahead of a lot 
of artificial obstacles and seems at 
last to be in a fair way toward 
making the business of the country 
better. During the last few weeks 
certain news items, tucked away 
unobtrusively on the inside pages 
of newspapers, have given forth 
some highly important indications 
to this end. 

Secretary of Labor Davis said 
last month that the American work- 
ing man is suffering from waste- 
ful industrial conditions. He de- 
clared the interests of: labor would 
be served by the repeal of laws 
that forbid certain industrial com- 
binations which would eliminate 
this waste. 

A few days later along came 
Secretary of Agriculture Jardine 
with the announcement that the 
recent merger of the Armour and 
Morris packing interests is legal 
and proper so far as he is con- 
cerned. The law gives the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture control ove 
the packers and this seems to settle 
it. 

Attorney General Sargent has 
just notified all trade associations 
in the United States that he will 
be glad to help them organize so 
they will be sure to be within 
the law. 

And then there is the wide- 
spread recognition and use of mass 
production, distribution and sell- 
ing. This is effacing numerous 
inefficient manufacturers, jobbers 
and retailers. Twenty years ago 
it might have been a subject for 
Government action. By some 
strange method of reasoning, or 
lack of it, the banks and the 
“trusts” would have been depicted 
as trying out some new dodges to 
squeeze the public. 

Today, the condition is accepted 
as the inevitable and inexorable 
working out of economic prin- 
ciples. 

There is nothing remarkable 
about all this. It does not neces- 
sarily mean that people are 
smarter now than they were then. 
Politicians are just as prone to try 
to serve their own ends by appeal- 
ing to the prejudices and ignorance 
of the mob. Big business, so- 
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called, is just as eager to make the 
highest possible profit. There has 
been no noticeable regeneration in 
mind or spirit. No element in 
the process has been born again. 

It simply means that economic 
law is working out and is, to a 
degree, having its way. And now 
that this is coming about, people 
are accepting it almost without 
comment. Why shouldn’t they? 
Economic law works both ways. 
It automatically provides a square 
deal for the maker, the seller and 
the buyer. 





ohn W. Morey, 

Careless ne of the 

Buying National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, recently 
issued a statement in which he 
said that grocers are paying too 
much attention to buying and not 
enough to selling. He contends 
that by emphasizing the buying end 
of their business, merchants are 
over-stocking. 

This is a view that has fre- 
quently been presented. It has been 
often said that the money is made 
on the selling end of the business 
and not on the buying side. In 
the main, this idea is sound. Just 
at present, however, we are not 
disposed to agree entirely with Mr. 
Morey. Retail business is not 
suffering so much today from pay- 
ing too much attention to buying 
as it is suffering from careless 


buying. In other words, buyers 
are not paying enough attention 
to their duties. 


A few weeks ago, Printers’ INK 
published an article, written by a 
salesman, in which the point was 
made that there is too much loaf- 
ing among buyers. This salesman 
said that it is getting to be very 
difficult for salesmen to see buyers 
because the latter are so seldom at 
their places of business. 

If the situation is only one-third 
as bad as depicted, it means that 
merchants are not giving enough 
attention to their buying. They 
are buying carelessly. They are 
tying up their capital in purchasing 
deals, quantity propositions and 


are not keeping up their stocks 
of fast-selling merchandise. 
common observation 


It is 


that retail 
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merchants are today badly over- 
stocked on some things and at the 
same time entirely out of. many 
quickly moving items. 

This condition is due to careless 
buying or to the refusal of the 
merchant to delegate buying au- 
thority to department managers or 
to his salesmen and saleswomen. 
When the merchant is not on the 
job or is busy with other duties, 
stock is not kept filled in as it 
should be. To keep stock well 
balanced and adequate requires a 
daily order and daily orders can- 
not be sent in unless the merchant 
delegates authority to his assis- 
tants. 

As a rule, when a business man 
leaves his enterprise for a few 
hours or a few days or weeks, all 
buying stops. However, his sell- 
ing does not stop. His sales organ- 
izations go right ahead attending 
to the wants of customers regard- 
less of whether or not the boss is 
on the job. If the heads of busi- 
nesses would delegate buying au- 
thority just as they do selling 
authority, much of this complaint 
which we hear about careless and 
inefficient buying would be elimi- 
nated. 





Our Medieval There can be no 


let-up in the 
Dealers work of educat- 


ing the retailer in the bed-rock es- 
sentials of decent, profitable busi- 
ness. When the manufacturer 
stops being a teacher and friend 
it does not take long for unscrupu- 
lous elements in business to open 
up their campaign. If the dealer 
is not shown how to make fair 
profits by the reputable manufac- 
turer, someone else will come along 
to show him how to make unfair 
profits. If the dealer is not made 
to see just why it is that he can 
go farther and fare better with ad- 
vertised merchandise of known 
quality and reputation, there is an 
excellent chance that someone will 
hypnotize him into believing that 
he can beat the game by dabbling 
in deception. 

Observation rather than pes- 
simism gives rise to those feelings. 

The average retail dealer is no 
worse than any other individual, 
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yet there can be no serious question 
that many a dealer is not strong 
enough of himself to resist the 
lure of easy and excessive profits. 
He needs help and sound advice 
to keep him away from substitutes 
and imitations of brands of goods 
that have earned their right to 
popularity. 

The Schoenhofen Company of 
Chicago, which makes Green River 
beverage, investigated 1,500 re- 
tailers. It discovered 850 instances 
of substitution when this beverage 
was called for at soda fountains 
and other places where soft drinks 
are sold. The Kraft Cheese Com- 
pany has had an exceedingly diffi- 
cult problem thrust on it to combat 
substitution in its field. Some 
dealers believe that Kraft makes 
all the cheese sold in loaves and 
wrapped in foil. They tell their 
customers that. Others spread 
that report, knowing it to be un- 
true. In some cases dealers plant 
the belief that the name Kraft as 
applied to cheese is a generic term 
and not the name of an individual 
company. The Palmolive Com- 
pany has been cheated out of more 
sales than will ever be known by 
imitations of its name, the color 
and the shape of its soap. Plenty 
of other losses sustained by big 
advertisers could be listed. 

The manufacturer can fight sub- 
stitution in several ways. He can, 
and frequently does, warn the trade 
and consumers by means of adver- 
tising. That helps a great deal, 
companies like Kraft and Palm- 
olive believe. Then the manufac- 
turer can go to the mat with the 
dealer and convince him of the 
folly and inevitable loss in trade 
due to substituting. Finally he 
can gather evidence and go to the 
courts. 

Most dealers, there is reason to 
believe, would not have anything to 
do with substituting if they were 
given a few simple lessons in mer- 
chandising and if these lessons 
were repeated at short intervals. 
Once they actually see how futile 
it is to attempt to build business 
on deception and fraud, they will 
also see that they are better off 
by distributing advertised brands 
for which a manufacturer has es- 
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tablished a demand. Many retailers 
are back in the dark ages. Caveat 
emptor cannot be forgotten; it 
still applies in too many cases. The 
time has not yet arrived when 
there can be any let-up in the 
work of teaching the retailer the 
bed-rock essentials of decent, 
profitable business. 





Pompeian In two articles 
recently published 

Drops Free in Printers’ INK 
Goods under the title: 
“Frenzied Merchandising” the 


status of free deals in the drug 
trade was commented upon. It 
was shown that the free deal, in 
this industry, is a commonly-used 
merchandising device. Reference 
was also made to the fact that a 
number of manufacturers selling 
through retail drug stores feature 
the free deal because they feel that 
competition impels them to do so. 

Several letters from prominent 
manufacturers were quoted in the 
two articles for the purpose of 
proving that even when competi- 
tion becomes as frenzied as it ad- 
mittedly is in the drug trade, the 
free deal can be dropped without 
imperilling the business. Another 
bit of evidence supporting this 
conclusion is found in the current 
business-paper advertising of The 
Pompeian Company, Cleveland. 

The cosmetic manufacturers are 
particularly bad offenders in giv- 
ing free deals. Some of the offers 
by these manufacturers border on 
the ridiculous. In view of this, it is 
particularly interesting to read in 
the Pompeian advertisement: “In 
order to help stabilize prices and 
prevent manipulation of Pompeian 
preparations, all free goods were 
discontinued months ago. In spite 
of this, July sales exceeded all 
other Julys in our history.” 





Gas Manufacturers to Discuss 
Advertising 


Advertising and public relations will 
be featured in the topics to be discussed 
at the seventh annual convention of 
the American Gas Association, which 
will be held at Atlantic City from Oc- 
tober 12 to 16. During the convention 


there will be a series of meetings of 
the directors of the committee on pub- 
lic utility information. 
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The Last Chance 


before Christmas 


In the December issue you have the 
last opportunity before Christmas to 
reach the hundreds of thousands of 
readers of BOYS’ LIFE, The Boy 


Scouts’ Magazine. 


Forms for December close 


October 25th. 


Every one of our boys has something 
coming to him on Christmas day— 
just what, depends largely on what 
he himself selects. 


Each of *these boys will be looking 
for Christmas suggestions. Their 
Christmas selections will be made 
from the things they see advertised. 
Get your suggestions before them in 
the December issue. 


Boys#LIre 





200 Fifth Avenue Lincoln Building 37 So. Wabash Avenue 
New York, N. Y. Los Angeles, Cal. Chicago, Ill. 
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162 of a series showing effective coverage of national advertisers 
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Freed -Eisemann Radio, individuals 
who are readers of Printers’ Ink 
and Printers’ Ink Monthly: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Joseph D. R. Freed President Yes Yes 
Alex Eisemann Treasurer . ° 
Arthur Freed Secretary o = 
Philip Van Doren Stern Advertising 


Manager 
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94.7% Coverage of 


Radio Advertisers 


Thirty-six advertisers bought 94.7% 
of the radio advertising in thirty-five 
national periodicals during 1924.* 


Every one of these thirty-six radio 
advertisers is covered with one or 
more subscriptions to the PRINTERS’ 
INK Publications. 


Consumer advertising in one form of 
media—newspapers or periodicals 
—is an excellent index of the com- 
parative activity of that industry in 
other forms of advertising. 


The radio field as well as all in- 
dustries that are large buyers of 
advertising, can be covered most 
effectively through PRINTERS’ INK 
and PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY. 


185 Madison Avenue, New York 


“Curtis Publishing Co. analysis of advertisers in electrical field. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 














Advertising Club News 


St. Louis Advertising Golfers 


Hold Final Tournament 
The St. Louis Advertising Golf <As- 
sociation held its last tournament of the 


Midland Valley Country 

About forty members 
were present. Dan A. Ruebel, vice- 
president of the Chappelow Adver- 
tising Company, Inc., won the cup for 
the lowest net ringer score for the five 
tournaments. Sam Judd, of. the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, was awarded 
the association cup for the lowest aver- 
age net score during the year. 

First prize for the day’s tournament 
was won by C. M. Talbert. 

Collins Thompson, Felix Coste and 
J. Carr Gamble were re-elected direc- 
tors for three years and Frank H. Sim- 
mons and George Wagner for one year. 

, = 


H. T. Latowsky Addresses 
Richmond Club 


H. T. Latowsky, of the sales promo- 
tion department of the National Cash 
Register Company, Dayton, Ohio, re- 
cently spoke to the members of the 
Advertising Club of Richmond, Va., on 
the importance of building good-will 
through advertising. He stated that 
at present the largest part of adver- 
tising is designed to promote immediate 
sales and that not enough stress is laid 
on the creation of good-will. In the. fu- 
ture he believes that the tendency in 
advertising will be to concentrate on 
the keeping Pe cuptomnars. 


H. L. Baldensperger to Head 


Miami Bureau 
H. LL. Baldensperger, personnel 
director of the National Better Business 
Bureau, will become manager of the 
recently organized Miami, Fla., Better 
Business Bureau, on October 1, at 
which time the Bureau will begin 
operation. The work preparatory to the 
organization of the Bureau has been 
done under the direction of Fred. L. 
Weede and Robert S. Dawe, both of 

the Miami Advertioing Chub. 

* 


yer at the 
lub recently. 


To Discuss President’s View- 


point of Advertising 

Edward J. Noble, president of Life 
Savers, Inc., Port Chester, Y., will 
address the national advertisers group 
of the Advertising Club of New York, 
on October 1. His subject will be “The 
President’s Viewpoint of His Own Ad- 
vertising Department.” 

x* * * 


New Orleans Club Starts 
Selling Course 


The New Orleans Advertising Club 
started a selling course on September 
29 which will continue until April. 
A series of lectures on salesmanship 
has also been arranged for the members 
of the club during the winter. 


Convicted for Violating Okla- 
homa Advertising Law 


The first rosecution in Tulsa 
County for violation of the Truth-in- 
Advertising Law of the State of Okla- 
homa resulted in a conviction. The 
Better Business Bureau of the Tulsa 
Advertising Club has been conducting 
a campaign against the practice of resi- 
dence furniture dealers advertising them- 
selves as home owners who must dis- 
pose of their household possessions at 
a sacrifice. Its activities resulted in 
the bringing to trial of Mrs. Ada C. 
Britain, who had been most persistent 
in the use of this misleading advertis- 
ing. When the case was brought to 
trial in the common pleas court, Judge 
Yager found the defendant guilty and 
imposed a fine. 

“The decision of the judge in this 
case is of especial interest,” the Bureau 
reports, “because it upholds our con- 
tention that it is misleading advertising 
to pose as a private party who is 
‘leaving the city’ when, in fact, the 
advertiser is engaged in the business 
of selling the merchandise advertised.” 

a * * 


Spokane Club to Hold Three- 
Minute Speaking Contest 


The Spokane, Wash., Advertising 
Club will hold a three-minute speaking 
contest under the auspices of the Manu- 
facturers Association on October 3. 
The subject will be “How Can We 
Make Spokane a Payroll City?” The 
contest will be judged on a basis of 85 
per cent for thought, and 15 per cent 
for delivery. Prizes will be awarded to 


.the three best speakers. 
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* * * 
Heads New Club Activities 
Committee 


Paul T. Cherington, director of re- 
search of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, has been appointed chairman 
of a new committee on club activities 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World. This committee will sup- 
plant the former educational committee. 

* * * 


Los Angeles Club Forms New 
Committee 


The Advertising Club of Los Angeles 
recently formed a welfare committee to 
call upon club members overtaken with 
illness, accident or other misfortune. 
Charles E. Bireley, who was formerly 
a member of the Bireley & Elson 
Printing Company, is chairman. 

* * * 


Made Vice-President of New 
Orleans Club 


Gus H. Wakeman, a member of the 
executive board, has been elected vice- 
pocsidant of the Advertising Club of 
ew Orleans. 
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Boulder Club Awards 


Advertising Prize 

The Advertising Ciub of Boulder, 
Colo., has awarded a silver cup to the 
Public Service Company of Colorado 
for the best newspaper advertisement 
appearing in local papers over the period 
of a month. A second award was made 
to the White-Davis €ompany. It is 
planned to make this contest an annual 
one. 

The advertisements were judged on 
attention value, interest in headline and 
copy, creation of desire, creation of 
action and producing sales. A. Boone 
McCallum, president of the Denver 
Advertising lub; L. J. Cunif, manager 
of the Denver office of The H. K. Mc- 
Cann Company, and E. Valentine, 
advertising manager of the May Com- 
pany, Denver, were the judges. 

* 


G. A. Riley Wins Presbrey 


Cup at New York Tournament 

George A. Riley won the Presbrey 
Cup at the final tournament of the 
Advertising Club Golf Association, New 
York, held at the White Beeches Club, 
Dumont, N. J., on September 22. He 
is vice-president of the American Press 
Association. 

George W. Stearns won the low net 
prize of the morning round and Ralph 
Trier was second. In the afternoon. 
G. Tompkins won the low gross and 
Mr. Rilev low net. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: President, Montague 
Lee; vice-president, G. Tompkins and 
secretary - treasurer, George Nelson. 
Mr. Trier is chairman of the tourna- 
ment committee and Mr. Riley heads 
the prize committee. 

*x* * * 


Joseph P. Licklider Heads 
St. Louis Club 


Toseph P. Licklider, of the D’Arcy 
Advertising Company, has been elected 
president of the St. Louis Advertising 
Club. Other officers elected were: First 
vice-president, Norman Lewis, Chappe- 
low Advertising Agency; second vice- 
president. George C. Stohiman, Missouri 
Pacific Railroad; third vice-president, 
George E. Gayou, Advertising Slide 
Company; treasurer, Frank Fuchs, First 
National Bank in St. Louis, and secre- 
tary, Douglas V. Martin, Jr., St. Louis 

lobe-Democrat. “ 

- 


Walter S. Bigelow, President, 
Miami Club 


Walter Scott Bigelow, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Cleveland Real 
Estate Board, has been appointed 
president of the Miami, Fla., Adver- 
tising Club. e is a member of the 
Klein-Lampl-Bigelow Company, Miami 
realtors. 


Heads Californians, Inc. 

Roy Bishop has been elected presi- 
dent of Californians, Inc., sueceeding 
Walton Moore. 
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Outdoor Advertising Agency 
Adds to Staff 


F. A. Neal, formerly with the Na- 
tional Printing & Engraving Company, 
Chicago, has joined the art department 
of the Chicago office of the Outdoor 
git Association of America, 


"E. L. Ballew has also joined the Chi- 
cago staff as a contact man. He for- 
merly conducted an advertising service 
under his own name and was also sales 
and advertising manager for the Jarvis 
Corporation. 


Lloyd Harris Dead 


Lloyd Harris, Canadian manufac- 
turer, died on September 27, at Brant- 
ford, Ontario, at the age of fifty-eight. 
He was president of the Russell Motor 
Car Company, Toronto, the Under-Feed 
Stoker Company of America and the 
Canada Glue Company, both of Brant- 
ford, and vice-president of the Willys- 
Overland Company, Toronto, and the 
Steel Company of Canada. 


G. P. Millington with “Better 


Homes and Gardens” 

George P. Millington, formerly 
broadcasting manager for Durham & 
Company, Philadelphia, is now asso- 
ciated as advertising representative with 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, Iowa. Mr. Millington will 
cover Philadelphia and the South, with 
headquarters at Philadelphia. 


Coffee Account for Irwin 
L. Rosenberg 


J. F. Humphreys & Company, wholesale 
grocers, Bloomington, IIl., have placed 
their advertising account with The Irwin 
L. Rosenberg Company, Chicago adver- 
tising agency. A newspaper campaign 
will be conducted on Wishbone coffee. 


J. V. Gilmour Starts 


Advertising Business 
. V. Gilmour, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of The Caples Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, has organized a new 
advertising business at Chicago under 
the name of the J. V. Gilmour 
Company. 


W. T. Marquis with American 


Press Association 
Witold T. Marquis, formerly with the 
cL Houser Company, ew York, 
is now with the American Press Asso- 
3 publishers’ representative, New 
ork. 








Nut Chain Store Account. for 
Ajax Agency 
The advertising account of Charles S. 
Cash, Inc., New York. operator of twelve 
nut stores, has been placed with the Ajax 
Advertising Agency, of that city. 





Little 


Classroom 


last year did a business of close 


The 


business as a whole today de- 
parting too far from that mer- 
chandising principle set down by 


John Wanamaker and Marshall’ 


Field to the general effect that “the 
customer is always right?” 

The Schoolmaster is moved to 
suggest this question as he con- 
templates the numerous restric- 
tions and rules that are being put 
into effect to lessen certain alleged 
evils. Printers’ INK recently told 
about the policy adopted by the 
Automotive Equipment Association 
enforcing a charge of 10 per cent 
upon returned goods. Jobbers and 
manufacturers everywhere are 
tightening up in this respect. And 
in the country’s leading retail 
stores the customer does not have 
his own way nearly so much as 
was the case a few years ago. 

In other words, there seems to be 
a growing tendency on the part of 
the seller to tell the buyer just 
how he shall buy. 

It is undeniable that the seller 
usually is right, judged from the 
strict standpoint of ethics and fair 
dealing, in thus ruling the buyer. 
The seller is often imposed upon 
in a way that makes for waste and 
obliges him either to increase his 
selling price or sacrifice a part of 
his legitimate profit. 

But is or is not the bearing of 
this imposition or abuse a part of 
the function of the seller that he 
cannot get away from? And when 
one concern refuses to let the 
buyer rule the whole transaction, 
is or is not some other concern 
likely to step in and make a satis- 
factory profit out of the trade thus 
alienated ? 

Manufacturers and jobbers are 
shutting down on the returned 
goods privilege, or “evil” as some 
of them call it. Big retail stores 
will not send merchandise on ap- 
proval because this adds to the 
already too high overhead. Yet, 
dealers want to return goods. 
People want to buy on approval. 

In the little town of Warren, 
Pa., there is a concern known as 
the New Process Company which 
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to $2,500,000 in men’s clothing, 
neckwear, hosiery and shirts. It 
sold all this merchandise by mail 
on approval. During the last two 
years the company has sold close 
to 40,000 raincoats which it sent 
out on approval to persons whose 
names were taken from telephone 
books of cities and towns all over 
the country. 

The large mail-order houses 
such as Sears, Roebuck and Mont- 
gomery Ward have wide open 
guarantees. Any goods that a 
person buys can be returned and 
there will be no argument at all 
by the company about the refund- 
ing of the money. But in the case 
of the concern just mentioned, the 
selling transaction is not regarded 
as complete until the customer has 
received the goods, decided to keep 
them and pays for them. It is 
interesting to note that the per- 
centage of returned goods, 
averaged against the total sales, is 
almost too small to be considered. 

Perhaps the plan would not 
work so well in selling to the 
women. Nevertheless, an Ameri- 
can citizen likes to feel that he 
is supreme when it comes to buy- 
ing goods. Rightfully or not, he 
thinks he is doing the seller a favor 
and that therefore he, and he only, 
should have the say about every- 
thing except the price. The 
Schoolmaster is not inclined to be 
a bit dogmatic in bringing up this 
proposition. In fact, he will have 
to admit that he is somewhat on 
the fence. But the whole matter is 
something worth thinking about. 

* * 


“All is ephemeral—fame and 
the famous as_ well,” Marcus 
Aurelius is reported to have said 
during one of his frequent mo- 
ments of philosophical inspiration. 
And so it is as, although Marc’s 
fame seems to have endured for 
more than a day. 

The Schoolmaster knows from 
experience, however, that fame is 
fugacious, fugitive and fleeting. 
More than once, he has given 
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AT - THE - DOORWAY - TO - YOUR - MARKET 





G fis 22 story office structure, because of its 
central location with its unparalleled transit 
facilities, is literally at the doorway to your market 
whether your clients are centered in New York 
or scattered across the country. 
In architectural features and character of tenancy the 
Pennsylvania Building reflects both dignity and prestige. 


A particularly desirable building for Advertising 
Agencies and Publishers. 


JULIUS TISHMAN & SONS, INC., Owners 


Brown, Wheelock: Harris, Vought & Co., Inc. 
20 East 48th Street 14 Wall Street 
Renting cAgents 


Pennsulvania 
Building 


225-241 W-34 th ST. 


FACING: PENNSYLVANIA: STATION 
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Wanted 
—a man 


ust ig ! man to fill this 
be 


Somewhere is 
happy in It, and 


position, who Wl 
became moderately rich. 
friend of mine owns a_ prosperous 
» (inventory about * 
ttle city in Ohlo. He ee 
‘o retire 4 active management—and t 
rete completely within two or three 
ears. 


1 see the possibility of using this mee 
. ne aie for the development of 
fitable diroct-mail-—advertising- 
printing © business, in addition to its 
—— sonore! ogommercial job prtatios 
usin a month. (it 


the ny r a + * manufacturng ont 
tory.) 


The man who knows something of 
direct-mail and printing, and whe Is a 
salesman, 


k, but be- 
come a very substantial citizen “within 
a few years. 


Please answer by letter only—stating 
experience and qualifications. 
CHARLES AUSTIN BATES 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 




















Advertising 


Woman 
Employed, with background of 


12 years sales promotion, ad- 
vertising agency and direct 
mail experience; ability proven 
by success and record of in- 
tegrity, seeks outlet for energy 
and enthusiasm. 


Experience: 


Copy, booklets, sales letters, 
national newspaper, magazine 
and trade-paper advertising. 


Knows the mechanics of ad- 

vertising, engraving, printing, 

type, layouts, mailing lists. 
To the firm needing a business 
accelerator, correspondence is 
invited. 


Address “C,” Box 261, c/o P. I. 
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utterance, during lectures before 
the Class, to business principles, 
and especially advertising prin- 
ciples, of sufficient ponderosity to 
entitle him to a footstool, if not a 
seat, in the hall of the mighty. 
But time and again he has been 
denied even a tabouret, either be- 
cause his philosophy had been 
forgotten or had been appropri- 
ated by another. 

It was nine years ago, for in- 
stance, that the Schoolmaster be- 
gan a drive to get the advertising 
fraternity to refer to advertising 
appropriations as an investment, 
not as an expense. The campaign 
started with an editorial entitled: 
“Advertising ‘Investment’ Not 
‘Expense,’” which appeared in the 
August 24, 1916, issue of Print- 
ERS’ INK. This editorial asked: 
“Isn’t it about time for advertis- 
ing men to eliminate the phrase 
‘advertising expenditure’ from 
their personal vocabularies?” The 
suggestion was made that, “It in- 
volves little additional effort to 
say that ‘So-and-so expects to in- 
vest’ rather than to say that he 
‘intends to spend.’ ” 

Since then, the Schoolmaster 
has made every effort to substi- 
tute “invest” for “expend” wher- 
ever it could be done without ap- 
pearing ridiculous. And just 
when he thought that these labors 
entitled him to a card of admis- 
sion to that section of the hall 
reserved for the advertising im- 
mortals. he reads in the “Adver- 
tising Club News,” issued by the 
Advertising Club of New York, 
that: 


The American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association have for- 
mally gone on record in favor of using 
“invests” instead of “spends” in re- 
ferring to advertising appropriations. 

The Fourth Estate, Editor & Pub- 
lisher and _ other advertising trade 
papers have recently given their edi- 
torial endorsement. 


The Schoolmaster’s high-blown 
pride has broken under him. No 
longer has he false ideas of his 
own greatness. In a humble and 
contrite spirit, however, he wishes 
to venture the remark that the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association denies having gone on 
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Catalog Cover Sell! 


VALITY, character, the integrity of your house— 

all these can be sold to your prospective customer 
by the cover of your catalog. Garlock—‘‘The Standard 
Packing of the World’’—is an excellent example of a 
standard product whose worth is heralded in unmis- 
takable terms by the cover of its catalog, reproduced 
above—a cover which was executed by Molloy. 


You can safely entrust such a mission to Molloy 
Made Covers. They create and maintain prestige for 
the firms they represent, fitting ambassadors to the 
court of the all-powerful purchasing agent. 


Commission Molloy Made Covers to accomplish such 
sales for you when next you plan a catalog or sales 
book, whether it is to be case-bound or loose-leaf, with 
stiff or flexible covers. Samples and sketches gladly 
submitted without obligation. The cost is moderate. 


MoCo Covers (another Molloy product), will multiply the selling 


power of your booklets 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2851 North Western Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Prospect-Fourth Building, Cleveland 300 Madison Avenue, New York 
Carlton Publicity, Ltd., London 


MOLLOY MADE 


Commercial Covers RES for Every Purpose 
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is the 


ONLY 


newspaper in Los Angeles 
carrying the advertising of 


EVERY 


Los Angeles Department 
Store! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
s,, Logan Payne Co., - Tower Bidg., 
North Mi 1. 


H. ow. Moloney, 604 Times Bldg. » New York 
A. J. Norris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


F or $1.25 THOUSAND 


N 50M lots; 25M $1.50; 12,500 $1.75, 
on our white 20 Ib. Paramount Bond. 
A Bea 5 ——. Snappy Sheet. 
No smaller quan 


uantiti 

ENVELOPES mi MATOH, $1.50 PER 
HOUSAND 

Booklet of eames on request. 


GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
425 East 53rd St.,N. ¥.City. Dept.T 


TELEPHONES PLAza 1874-1875-1518 
Established 1898 Incorporated 1905 
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Est. 1873 CHICAGO, ILL. A.B.C. 
COVERS 


The Entire 
Lumber Industry. 
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record, formally or otherwise, on 
this subject. . 

Occasionally the Schoolmaster 
runs across an advertisement that 
stands out because the writer of 
the copy has succeeded in con- 
densing a big selling message into 
a few dozen words. The following 
copy, which, except for a signature, 
a trade-mark and a slogan, took 
up the whole of a full-page busi- 
ness paper advertisement, is no 
longer than the limits of a night 
letter and yet is remarkable for its 
terse sincerity: 


Of all cars selling for over $1,000 in 
the United States, “one in every eight’ 
is a Studebaker. In other words, a 
Studebaker dealer is entitled to one- 
eighth, or more, of all the sales in his 
territory which amount to over $1,000 
per car. That ts a franchise! 


Perhaps there is a lot more that 
could have been said. But the 
Schoolmaster doubts if it could 
have been said quite so effectively 
even with several hundred more 
words. 

* * * 

Into the office the other day came 
a letter which, while not surpris- 
ing, surprised us very much. The 
Schoolmaster read it once, read it 
again, and decided it was “meat” 
for the class. Here it is: 


As a hobby I sell baby chicks. Re- 
cently my stenographer was away and 
I answered letters with pen. The re- 
sults were so noticeable that I tried 


Advertising Man 


We are open for a real ad- 
vertising man. He must be a 
writer of unusual copy, a keen 
buyer of advertising matter, a 
compiler of reports upon which 
action can be based and know 
how to pave the way for sales- 
men and follow up their efforts. 

The kind of a man to whom 
you can say, “Do this,”’ and it is 
done. Only men with “pep, 
punch and personality’’ will be 
considered. 

Apply mail only: Luxor Cab 
Mfg. Corp., Framingham, Mass. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 


Who Want Sales Representation 


Nationally Or In Any Local Territory 


A LARGE sales organization which has its salesmen 
located in every section of the country, offers 
its services to a limited number of highly rated man- 
ufacturers who have a large output of one or more 
products for which there is an extensive market. 
This organization is prepared to enter into agreement 
for the sales representation of such manufacturers 
either nationally or in any selected local territories. 
It is prepared to supply an almost unlimited number 
of experienced men for this work and is fully capable 
of undertaking the largest of sales campaigns and 
carrying them through to a successful conclusion. To 
those who have suitable products a most remarkable 
and interesting plan will be presented. 


CONSOLIDATED SPECIALTIES CORPORATION 
23 West Elm Street 

















Experienced 


ARGE Printing Plant 
with trade - paper 
experience located in 


Middle West can handle 


one more trade- paper. 


cAddress 
“H,” Box 254, Care of Printers’ Ink 
230 South Clark Street __ Chicago, Ill, 


a ye 























Chicago, Illinois 
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THE 
WINSTON-SALEM SENTINEL 


leads all North Carolina 
dailies in audited home cir- 
culation. 


Business is good in North 
Carolina’s largest city. 


Tue Twin City SENTINEL, 
WINSTON-SALEM, No. Car. 











Advertisement Writer 
Wanted 


One who can write interesting, 
informative, Department Store, in- 
stitutional and merchandise copy 
for high grade Eastern store. Sub- 
mit two or three specimens (not 
more) and give details of posi- 
tions held, age and salary wanted, 
which will be considered confi- 
dentially. 

Address “X,” Box 115, Care of 

Printers’ Ink 


An Unusual Girl 


The liquidation of our small mail-order 
company makes available for some busy execu- 
tive a girl with these qualifications: 


Unstinted devotion ¢#nd loyalty to em- 
ployer; untiring energy and zeal in 
performance of duties; unusual ability 
(including letter-writing) and_ general 
understanding of business and human 
factors; good, rapid stenographer. 





This girl is only twenty—and almost every- 
thing a secretary is supposed to be. 


Address ‘‘Y,’’ Box 116, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


ELECTROTYPING 
STEREOTYPING 





MATRICES 
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the experiment of answering letters 
alternately with pen and machine. 
Orders from the pen-written letters 
predominated—nearly double I would 
say. This may or may not prove some- 
thing, but at least it’s a queer streak. 


The writer of this is R. E. 
Gettys, an official of the Bankers 
Trust Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Mr. Gettys’ experience would seem 
to prove that the “personal touch” 
still has the knack of bringing in 
business. The personally penned 
letter gives the prospect the feel- 
ing that someone is taking the 
trouble to write a penned letter and 
that his order is of some impor- 
tance, but whether or not it is 
better than a typewritten one is a 
question which can be left to the 
Class for debate. 


Death of Frank L. E. Gauss 


Frank L. E. Gauss, for the last year 
Chicago representative of the All ‘Fic- 
tion Field, died recently at Chicago. 
Mr. Gauss had been engaged in adver- 
tising work for a number of years. 
Before joining the All Fiction Field, 
he was Western manager of Ruggles 
& Brainard, Inc., and had been with 
The American Weekly in a_ similar 
capacity. Mr. Gauss was, at various 
times, advertising director of the Leslie- 
Judge Company, Woman’s World and 
president of the Sterling Gum Corpora- 
tion. 


With Byington Studios 
W. Richard Neahr, copy writer and 
artist, has joined the recently organized 
Byington Studios, Grand Rapids, Mich., 

as business manager and co-partner. 


SAY PARTNER! 


The active head of an established 
and thriving agency wants to share 
the worries (and profits) of the 
agency with a well-seasoned execu- 
tive who can develop a generous vol- 
ume of business. The personnel is 
small enough te handle his accounts 
intimately—yet large enough to tackle 
a man’s-sized campaign without bat- 
ting an eyelash. Confidential corre- 
spondence is invited. We don’t care 
how long you make your story—tell 
us overything about yourself you ex- 
pect to learn about us. 


Address ‘‘Z.,’’ Box 118, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion. 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 


Minimum order, $3.25 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


An unusual mail-order opportunity reach- 
ing 40,000 of the best consumer-buyers in 
the United States. The entire cost is only 
lc a name, including postage direct to 
the consumer. John H. Smith Publishing 
Corporation, 154 Nassau St., New York. 
For Sale—Controlling interest in $20,000 
publishing and printing corporation own- 
ing and operating its own printing plant, 
located in Northern W. Va., where a busi- 
ness boom is now starting. With little ex- 
tra equipment live man can do $100,000 
annually. Price, $12,500. Box 953, P. I. 


PUBLISHERS 


I have just about “sold up” my present 
publication in Chicago and can now 
handle another paper to good advantage. 
Excellent references from present and 
past connections. Commission basis. No 
“cats. and dogs’ considered. Box 973, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago office. 


TRADEJOURNAL WANTED 


We are desirous of taking over a second 
trade journal in any good field; must be 
on a self-supporting basis and reasonable 
price. Send sample copy and complete 
details, including lowest price, annual 
gross revenue, etc. All replies will be 
held in confidence. MUSIC TRADE 
NEWS, 25 W. 42nd St., New York City. 


DIRECT-TO-CONSUMER 


Excellent opportunity to purchase 
direct-to-consumer business, all 
lists, literature, office equipment, 
etc., ready to start. Not a scheme 
or experiment. 1,600 sales repre- 
sentatives available. Popular unique 
product with repeat sales and 
enormous market. $7,500 working 
capital should produce sales over 
$200,000 next 12 months, with net 
profit over 20%. Can easily be 
developed to several times this 
amount. Control must be sold. Will 
sacrifice for $3.500. Box 957, P. I. 
HELP WANTED 

Copy and Contact: {tade"paper ‘cater. 
ing to men’s field wants man preferably 
with department store experience. 

organization, interesting work, remuner- 
ation right and prospects positive. De- 


scribe your experience in full and in 
confidence. Box 979, Printers’ Ink. 



































A Manufacturing Concern in New 
Jersey requires an energetic young man 
with a college education who is will- 
ing to work his way up in an organiza- 
tion. Address Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—Artist for permanent connec- 
tion with Middle West advertising 
agency. Must be experienced and capa- 
ble of handling good class of work. Good 
opportunity. Salary according to ability. 
Box 981, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising copy writer wanted by 
large publisher of technical and business 
bocks. Interesting work with excellent 
prospect of advancement. Salary to start 
$175 a month. State experience, age and 
religion. Box 952, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted—A Secretary or Assistant to 
Circulation Manager discontented with 
present limited field will find every pos- 
sible opportunities for advancement with 
established A. magazine in New 
York City. Address Box 958, P. I. 


Tim Thrift, Advertising Manager, The 
American Multigraph Sales Co., E. 40th 
St. and Kelley Ave., Cleveland, Ohio, 
wants assistant. Must be live youngster 
with sufficient practical experience to 
handle house-organ, direct-mail and de- 

















tail work. Give full information with 
application. 
Wanted—by large New York concern 


young man with ability to write adver- 
tisements clearly and well. He may be a 
recent college graduate, with writing ex- 
perience, or a junior agency copywriter. 
He should be a gentleman. Layout expe- 
rience would be helpful. Initial salary 
$50. Please submit sample or two of 
copy you have written. Box 960, P. I. 


Wanted—A man thoroughly familiar 
with mail order work, especially selling 
goods through agents, both upon the cash 
in advance and credit or trust plans. 
One familiar with systems of keeping 
accurate records, one who has a proven 
record and can give the best of refer- 
ences. Must be old enough to have al- 
ready accomplished something in this 
line. No attention given letters unless 
full details accompany the letter. Ad- 
dress at once, Box 978. Printers’ Ink. 


TO A YOUNG MAN WHO EARNED 
MONEY AT COLLEGE 
Here’s a job. It’s in the advertising de- 
partment of a national distributor; heed- 
quarters, New York. Checking bills, 
doing re-writes and fillers for house mag- 
azine, helping with dealer copy, chasing 
printers, reading proof. If you recently 
earned money at college by selling things; 
have a flair for merchandising as well as 
writing, and are sure you like the adver- 
tiser’s side of this business; if a mod- 
erate starting salary and a_ substantial 
environment with regular folks as asso- 
ciates interest you, write me a letter. 
‘Advertising Manager,” Box 954, P. I 
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Technical Advertising Writer wanted by 
large manufacturing concern in Eastern 
Pennsylvania to prepare copy for Trade 
Paper Advertisements, Folders, Cata- 
logues, etc. Young man with some expe- 
rience in writing and ability in making 
layouts preferr Must have technical 

ucation or experience. Write, giving 
full details of education, experience and 
salary expected. Box 963, Printers’ Ink. 


SOLICITOR WANTED 
If you have some particular reason for 
believing you can sell space on a New 
York newspaper to Manhattan’ mer- 
chants—have a creative selling mind— 
know enough about merchandise to have 
your ideas count with a merchant—are 
not too — to plug hard after the 
business, tell us about yourself, in confi- 
dence, of course, and perhaps we can 
get together. Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED 

Advertising and Sales Promotion Man- 
ager by a large motor car manufactur- 
ing company. Applicants with experi- 
ence in automotive lines, particularly 
motor trucks and busses, preferred. 
Ability to analyze selling points, present 
them on paper and help dealers sell the 
product absolutely essential. Write de- 
tails of business history, age, references 
and salary desired to Box 976, A 


Direct Advertising Specialist Wanted 
by a medium sized printing a? owe 
nothing but this kind of work. 

know printing costs and nln 1 
sides being able to create, supervise and 
sell advertising literature. Please give 
experience, age and salary expected in 
letter. An gouty for a permanent 
and profitable connection for the man 
with the right abilities. ETHERIDGE 











CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN. . 





SALES PROMOTION 
Chicago Mfr. of Nationally Known 
Product (over $1,000,000 volume) has 
opening for only an experienced man, 
to handle direct by mail, Sales Broad- 
sides, etc., and follow up work with 
a. Agency. Prefer a man who has 

ience handling Nationally ad- 
Fae ge roduct sold thru Department, 
te only and Electric Stores. State 
age, experience, education, present earn- 
ings, family, etc. Box 980, Printers’ 
Ink. Chicago ffice. 


SALESMAN 
An unusual opportunity for an unusual 
connection with a new life insurance 
agency. 

We want a man (preferably with a col- 
lege ,education) who has had at least one 
year’s advertising or selling experience 
and who has the determination to make 
ont by combining head-work with foot- 
work, 

We offer a complete and thorough in- 
surance education, every possible sales 
pon he hone oo of one of the largest 

known companies, together = 
the mtr of a new office where 
motion will be rapid and a small 
with its close and continuous paseondl 
contact. 

For appointment write, confidentially, 
to Room 1407, 52 baa Ave., or 
phone Murray Hill 4364 
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YOUNG COPY WRITER with good lay- 
out ideas and some art ability wanted by 
technical magazine publisher’s service de- 
partment, located in Atlanta, rgia. 
Give full details and salary required in 
first letter. Address Box 964 


Advertising Display Salesmen: We 
manufacture Genuine Photographs for 
window and counter displays, also a com- 
plete line of direct-mail advertising, and 
have a few choice territories open for 
high grade salesmen, commission basis, ex- 
clusive territory. Address The Garraway 
Company, Rutherford, New Jersey, giv- 
ing full particulars as to experience, ref- 
ences, etc., in first letter. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Acme Coin Mailers 
Made in 12 styles. Large advertising 
space. Holds money securely. Dodd 
Printing Co., Fort Madison, Towa. 


WANTED 
Someone to share splendidly furnished 
office. Desk room for one cr two per- 
sons. Room 205-A, Metropolitan Tower, 
New York City. 


Get into the Mail Order Business 
We furnish catalogues, merchandise, 
etc. Write for information. Depart- 
ment 29, H. Reisman & Co., 551 Lake 
Street, Chicago. 


ADVERTISING EXPERIENCE TO HIRE 
12 years’ successful experience, good copy, 
better letters, resultful mail campaigns, 
special work, full time, part time, serving 
locally or country-wide. Box 986, P. I. 


SALES ORGANIZATIONS are invited 
to write for particulars of new Bank 
publicity proposition, dignified in appeal, 
with large earning ~~ Lincoln 
Publishing Co., 70 . 40 Ze 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Advertising Manager—a ten thousand 
dollar man will handle one account on 
part time basis for nominal sum, highest 
possible reference. T. P. O., 284 Madi- 
son Square Station, N. 


Young man, 26, formerly with magazine, 
national advertiser and their agency. 
High-school graduate and war veteran. 
Excellent references. Riverside 8949, 
or Box 959, Printers’ Ink. 


Philadelphia Representative 
Harvard Graduate with trade journal 
experience can represent one or two 
more established publications in Phila- 
delphia. Box 985, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


FREE LANCE; high-type illustrations 
and lettering. Work guaranteed or no 
charges. Box 951, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—ART 
DIRECTOR—ARTIST 

Nine years’ shop and agency experience. 
ba gves xd acquainted with all mechani- 
cal details. Knows art, makes finished 
drawings, lettering, layouts and dummies. 
At present connected with medium-sized 
agency. Seeking change with New York 
agency only. Box 956, Printers’ Ink. 
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ARTIST—Agency and Studio experience 
in Lettering, Design and Figures, both 
layout and finish, desires New York 
City connection with agency or studio. 
Box 961, Printers’ Ink. 


Typographer, layout man 
with exceptional taste in ideas, produc- 
ing high-grade, clean work, seeks con- 
nection with print shop or private plant. 
Box 982. Printers’ Ink. 


Executive and Personnel Director 
Highly qualified. Unbounded success in 
training salesmen for great service. Com- 
petent forlargemanagement. W.T. Harris, 
Forbes and Craie Sts.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Commercial Artist 


Free lance; 20 years’ experience; good 
letterer; lay-outs; folder, booklet and 
catalog work. Box 971. Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN desires to 
handle Eastern territory for one or two 
high-grade class or trade papers. Thor- 
oughly reliable. Wide experience. Sat- 
isfactory references. Ready for business 
Oct. 1. Box 967, Printers’ Ink. 


HELP-HELP 


Account Executive with engineering 
background and proven ability in agency 
work wants position with agency or as 
advertising manacer. Box 974 P. I. 


Copy — Layout — Type 
Three years’ advertising department ex- 
perience; outgrew my job; agency con- 
nection preferred; Christian; 27. Box 
97? Printers’ Ink. 


Distinctive Copy Service 
Complete campaigns—features—readers 
verse—house-organs re 
ers anywhere. rite—Forrest W. Teb- 
betts—623 Knickerhocker a —N.Y.C. 


NEW ENGLAN 
ADVERTISING SeLESMAN seeks 
new , Position. Age 30; married; 11 
years’ selling experience, 4 years on 
Trade & Class publications, last 7 years 
adv. specialties and display signs. Box 
975 Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Part = growth of growing 
agency (N. E. Middle Atlantic 
States). Six sameg experience copy, 
layouts, plans, production, contact. 
Ideas, energy, enthusiasm. Write for 
full details, interesting samples and 
photo Rox 9468 Printers’ Tnk. 
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ASST. ADV. MGR.—Very capable young 
woman desires dept. store connection. 
Writes clear, forceful sales copy; under- 
stands layouts, art work, engraving and 
printing. Has pleasing personality; is 
dependable and isn’t afraid of detail. 
Six years’ experience. Box 966, P. I. 


DO YOU NEED ME? 
I’m 24, college trained, with over 4 years 
of thorough advertising experience—copy 
writing to production. I desire a position 
as assistant to some busy adv. executive, 
or as “versatility man” in an agency or 
adv. department. Just married, so op- 
portunity is essential. Box 955, P. I. 
ADVERTISING—EDITORIAL 
Forceful copy writer, sound idea man. One 
year sales promotion national advertiser; 
five years publication building, all depart- 
ments; now managing editor. Thirty-one, 
married, college graduate, congenial per- 
sonality, gets things done. Started right, 
now wants job where experience and 
ability will win. Box 962. Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Sales Manager 


Proven record of results obtained in 
hiring and training men, editing house- 
organ, keeping up morale of sales force 
and in creative promotional work, backed 
by practical sales experience. Desires 
position with large manufacturer. East- 
ern location preferred. Age 30. single. 
Best reference my present employer. 
Box 969, Printers’ Ink 
BUYER OR 
SALES MANAGER 

Available after October 15, 1925, 
fifteen years’ experience in Stationery, 
Novelty and Book lines. Successful 
record. Traveled and acquainted in all 
parts of the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, and can furnish you A No. 1 
references of my ability and character. 
Married. . Salary to start from $6000 
to $7000. Box 991, Printers’. Ink. 
Copy writer, exceptional ability. En- 
tirely due to discontinuing strictly ser- 
vice accounts, we seek position for one 
of our copy writers. This young woman 
can turn out large volume of real selling 
copy and has successfully handled adver- 
tising for many famous department 
stores. For agency wanting “feminine 
viewpoint” she would be a prize. Fine 
Set agen holds accounts on profitable 
sis, excellent on contact work or in 
conference. Our recommendation is un- 
quale. Present salary, $3.600. Ad- 
ress her, Rox 979. Printere’ Ink. 




















Advertising Salesman—Capable,reliable, 
energetic worker; seasoned, successful 
experience in large national magazine, 
class and trade publication fields; wide 
acquaintance New York and Eastern ac- 
counts and agencies; highest references; 
available for publisher seeking first-class 
man; strict confidence. Box 990 Me § 








An experienced trade-paper adver- 
tising salesman seeks new connection 
in New York and Eastern territory. 
Two years with last firm; seven 
years with preceding employer. 
Salary or commission with small 
drawing account. Box 984, P. I. 














Available for Agency or Manufacturer 


Seasoned advertising man, 15 years’ ad- 
vertising, selling and sales managerial 
experience, seeks new connection with 
agency or manufacturer. He has record 
of success in national, mail-order, direct- 
mail and connective advertising and a 
reputation for merchandising knowledge, 
ideas and unusual capacity for produc- 
tion. Originality, versatility, top-notch 
writing ability, knowledge of art and 
ability to direct are other qualifications. 
He is familiar with every detail of 
agency practice 2nd department manage- 
ment. Age 36, married, American, a 
plugger, asks $7,500 to start, and will 
function’ in any capacity and wherever 
the right opportunity presents itself. 
Box 983, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Frigidaire, made by the 
Delco-Light Company, sub- 
sidiary of General Motors, is 
the dominant leader in the 
field of electric refrigeration.” 


—From a recent 
Delco-Light Company Advertisement 





“@he GEYER-DAYTON 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Drug Manufacturer gets results 
mith Chicago Tribune advertising 





= 


September 4, 1925, 


The Chicago Tribune, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Attention Mr, A. B. Olson. 


Gentlemen: 

Thought we would drop you a 
line to let you know how pleased we are 
with the splendid results we are getting 
out of Tribune advertising. 


It is indeed a pleasure to 
note the changed attitude on the part of 
the merchant and how much easier it has 
been for us to sell BELL’S CLEANING FLUID 
on the strength of our modest advertising 
campaign, We note a larger percentage 
of window and counter displays, also a 
better spirit of co-operation on the part 
of the merchant. 


Jobbers orders are coming in 
bigger and more oftener and we are 
therefore counting on doing all of our 
newspaper advertising in 1926 in The 
Chicago Tribune only, 


7 Very truly yours, 





BELL CHMMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Per 





The Chicago Tribrue 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER/(f 








Circulation Over 670,000 Daiiy and Over 1,000,000 Sunday 





